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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

[The  following  eloquent  and  manly  defence 
of  liberty  has  been  imputed  to  the  pen  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman.  Though  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  rebuke  an  encroachment  upon  pop¬ 
ular  rights  which  does  not  exist  here,  its 
noble  principles  and  fervid  arguments  will  find 
a  response  in  every  free  heart. — Ed.J 

1.  3Jinut€s  o  f  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  July  .5,  1845. 

2.  Minutes  o  f  the  /Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Auff.  5,  1845. 

3.  3Iinutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Jjords,  July  10,  1845. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  {of  the 
House  of  Lords)  appointed  to  search  for 
/Precedents  in  rtfrence  to  the  Petition  of 
'Phnmas  /laker  for  protection. 

5.  3/inutes  of  the  /Procerelings  of  the  /  louse 
of  /jords,  10//t  and  \  Afh  of  July ,  1845. 

G.  /.ord  /Irougham’s  Speech  on  /Privilege 
oj  /Parliament.  With  his  Protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  //ouse  of  /jords.  July. 
1845. 

The  proceedings  of  botit  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  above  rcfc'red  to,  show  that  persons 
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who  conceived  themselves  injured  by  false 
evidence,  given  against  them  behind  their 
backs,  to  Committees  of  either  House, 
brought  actions  for  the  purpose  of  vindi¬ 
cating  their  character  from  the  slander  ; 
and  that  each  House,  on  being  informed, 
by  petition  of  the  party  sued,  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  brought,  sent  for  the  plaintiff 
and  his  attorney,  and,  by  direct  menaces, 
compelled  them  to  stay  their  actions,  and 
so  far  submit  to  the  imputations  which  the 
evidence  had  brought  upon  them.  This 
was  said  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  Privilege 
of  Parliament. 

The  fact  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  most 
serious  reflections  in  all  constitutional 
minds.  To  interpose  the  authority  of  either 
House  between  any  one  of  the  Queen’s 
subjects  and  the  remedy  which  the  law  may 
give  him  against  another  for  an  invasion  of 
his  |)ersonal  rights,  would  appear  to  be  a 
most  questionable  practice ;  yet  the  step 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  in  a  thin  house,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  a  session,  with  scarcely 
the  form  of  a  debate,  and  williout  any  divi- 
This  vole  of  the  Commons  became  a 
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precedent  for  a  similar  vote,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  the  Lords.  The  greatest  judi¬ 
cial  body  in  the  empire  was  strongly  warn- 
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ed  afrairist  the  procccdiiif;;  they  did  not 
adopt  it  till  a  committee  liad  examined  and 
reported  on  the  precedents  connected  with 
the  subject.  Their  report  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  The  cause  of  alarm  is  greater 
from  the  powerful  opposition  offered  to  the 
vote  by  Lord  Brougham,  whose  speech  is 
before  us.  AV'e  much  regret  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  was  answered,  have  not  | 
been  also  published  with  the  authority  of  i 
those  who  advanced  them. 

llis  Lordship’s  Protest  does  not  allude  to 
any  formidable  resistance  by  argument  from 
the  supporters  of  the  vote;  and  we  think 
that  he  is  likely  not  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence  any  strong  point  in  tlie  pleading  of  j 
llis  adversaries.  We  have  some  reason  to  i 
think  that  many  of  those  who  had  concur¬ 
red  in  the  resolution,  were  of  opinion,  too 
late,  that  they  had  done  wrong;  not  only  in  j 
proceeding  so  hastily  in  a  matter  so  import-] 
ant,  but  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which 
was  adopted.  At  all  events,  we  are  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  must  be  directed  by  this 
valuable  document  to  the  imminent  and  ex¬ 
treme  danger  to  which  important  rights 
and  interests  stand  exjiosed. 

For  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  veiled 
from  sight  by  mysterious  generalities  ;  we 
are  distinctly  warned — should  we  not  ratlier 
say  threatened  ?  Members  of  Parliament, 
in  both  its  chambers,  hiah  in  office  and 
eminent  in  station,  conspicuous  for  talent, 
distinguished  in  those  professions  which 
exercise  most  influence  over  the  communi¬ 
ty — men  diflering  in  all  political  opinions, 
and  connected  with  every  party — have  for  ] 
the  first  time  united  their  voices  in  main¬ 
taining  this  proposition, — that  Englishmen 
are  hereafter  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  their 
jiroperties,  and  their  reputation,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  any  known  law',  but  at 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  in 
either  House  of  Parliament. 

This  proposition  was  certainly  deducible 
as  an  inevitable  corollary  from  the  assertion 
of  Privilege  formerly  put  forth ;  since  he 
who  claims  the  right  of  sole  judgment  on 
the  extent  of  his  own  privileges,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  them  without  appeal  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  juncture,  virtually  claims  authority  to 
silence  all  tribunals  and  supersede  all  law. 
But  this  was  reasoning  and  inference.  The 
most  apprehensive  little  expected  to  hear 
the  principle  boldly  avowed,  and  to  behold 
it  in  active  eperation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  possible  case  under 
circumstances  of  daily  occurrence.  A  new 
law  has  passed  ;  adverse  interests  were  to 
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be  reconciled,  and  were  protected  by  its 
various  clauses, — reluctantly  submitted  to, 
by  reason  of  the  opposing  influences.  With¬ 
out  mutual  sacrifices,  the  bill  must  have 
been  thrown  out.  The  battle  was  obsti¬ 
nately  fought,  but  has  been  lost;  or  rather 
the  law  is  the  fruit  of  negotiation  and  com¬ 
promise.  The  law  has  settled  the  (juestion. 
but  what  if,  afterwards,  either  of  the  extin¬ 
guished  interests  should  be  patronized  by 
Privilege?  What  if  either  House  should 
resolve  that  the  subject-matter  was  of  its 
own  exclusive  cognizance  ?  That  the  con¬ 
struction  of  acts  relating  to  it,  or  of  all  such 
clauses,  or  of  all  railway  acts,  belonged 
solely  to  its  jurisdiction  ?  That  if  any  suitor 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  right  given  him 
by  the  law,  he  and  his  counsel  and  attor¬ 
neys  should  be  sent  to  prison  ?  That  the 
judges,  w  ho,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
dared  to  decide  on  the  point,  should  share 
their  fate  ? 

The  advocates  of  Privilege  will  condemn 
the  very  sujiposition  as  monstrous.  They 
admit  that  such  a  course  would  be  wrong, 
and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  taken. 
This  is  not  what  they  w  ished  or  intended, 
nor  any  thing  at  all  resembling  this.  They 
only  wished,  modest  and  considerate  as  they 
are,  to  set  up  an  arbitrary,  unlimited,  un¬ 
controllable  power.  Hear  what  was  said 
by  one  of  these  grave  judicial  organs,  whose 
encouragin'^  and  reiterated  dirta  were  the 
tood  on  which  these  swelling  pretensions 
led.  In  the  reign  of  (|ueen  Anne,  Mr. 
Justice  Powys,  diflering  from  the  Chief- 
Justice,  as  his  other  two  brethren  also  did, 
thus  deals  with  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  H(»use  of  Commons 
for  the  im[)risonment  of  John  Paty.  ‘  The 
second  objection  is,  that  if  this  court  cannot 
judge  of  the  commitments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  such  a  commitment  is 
good,  they  may  stoji  the  whole  course  of 
law,  and  take  upon  them  a  despotic  power. 
But  this  is  a  very  foreign  supposition,  and 
f)ught  not  to  be  said  by  any  Englishman. 
The  House  of  (’ominous  are  a  great  branch 
of  the  constitution,  and  are  chose  by  our¬ 
selves,  and  are  our  trustees ;  and  it  cannot 
>  be  supposed,  nor  ought  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  w  ill  exceed  their  bounds,  or  do  any 
tiling  amiss.’  And  such  language  has  been 
employed  during  the  late  controversy.  Do 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  fancy  that  we 
shall  abuse  an  arbitrary  power  ;  we  want 
nothing  but  the  use  of  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  <pies- 
tion  whether  arbitrary  power  can  be  safely 
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trusted  to  a  popular  assembly,  subject  to  so 
many  influences  from  within  and  from  with¬ 
out.  But  we  propose  briefly  to  meet  the 
argument  by  the  fact — the  argument  that 
no  danger  of  abuse  needs  be  feared,  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  frequently  occurred.  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  exhibit  a  list  of  cases, 
in  which  the  Fnglish  House  of  Commons,* 
acting  on  a  claim  of  Privilege,  sometimes 
allowed  by  law  and  public  opinion,  and 
sometimes  condemned,  has  grossly  pervert¬ 
ed  the  privilege,  as  claimed  by  themselves  : 
a  set  of  precedents  to  be  eschewed  ;  a  bead- 
roll  of  decisions  which  no  honest  or  rational 
men  could  uphold  ;  a  series  of  facts  dis¬ 
graceful  to  our  country,  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  own  trustees,  chosen  by  themselves, 
have  assumed  a  despotic  power ;  and  against 
the  presumption  above  prescribed  by  the 
reverend  Judge, /mec  exceeded  their  bounds, 
have  done  every  thing  amiss,  have  trampled 
deliberately  upon  the  first  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice.  We  speak  of  times  anterior  to  August 
1841,  when  the  present  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence. 

Thorpe’s  case  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  in  which  Parliament  consulted  the. 
judges  on  the  course  they  ought  to  take 
upon  the  arrest  of  their  own  Speaker;  but 
the  judges,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  declared  that  that 
great  assembly  was  the  best  and  sole  judge 
of  its  own  privileges.  'I'liat  case  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  commentaries  of  Lord 
Holt,  and  to  the  following  dcscrijition  of  the 
Parliaments  of  that  time,  as  given  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  Political  Philosophy. 

‘  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  both  Lord.s 
and  Commons,  in  the  times  of  which  we  liave 
been  treating,  was  as  bad  as  possible  in  all 
particulars  save  what  related  to  their  own 
privileges.  The  nation  can  never  be  sulli- 
ciently  grateful  for  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  then  persisted  in  establishing  their  legis¬ 
lative  rights,  and  their  title  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  public  atVairs.  But  their 
whole  conduct  towards  individuals  and  parties, 
the  use  they  made  ol' their  power,  was  almost 

*  This  observation  is  confined  to  England. 
In  Ireland,  it  is  well  known  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  l8lh  century,  came  to  a  vote 
that  any  clergyman  claiming  agistment  tithe  was 
a  traitor  and  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
Protestant  interest.  They  acted  on  tliis  vote  ; 
and  clergymen  were  severely  punislied  for  claim¬ 
ing  a  property  as  indisputahly  their  own,  as  the 
land  that  may  have  been  vested  in  a  railway  com¬ 
pany,  by  an  act  which  received  the  royal  assent 
last  August,  belongs  to  that  company ;  or  the  pat¬ 
rimonial  estates  of  peers  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  their  hereditary  owners. 


alwfiys  profligate  and  unjust  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  During  all  llichard  ll.’s 
reign,  all  Henry  VI ’s,  all  Edward  IV.’s,  and 
llichanl  lll.'s,  up  to  ihe  accession  of  Henry 
Vll.,  they  blindly  followed  the  diciiites  of  the 
faction  which  had  the  upper  hand — the  prince 
whose  success  in  tlie  field  had  defeated  his 
competitors,  the  powerful  chief  whose  authority 
prevailed  at  the  moment.  The  history  of  their 
proceedings  is  a  succession  of  contrary  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  same  ipiestion,  conflicting  laws  on 
the  same  title,  attainders  and  reversals,  con 
signing  one  day  all  the  adherents  of  one  party 
to  conliscation  and  the  scafl’old,  reinstating 
them  the  next,  and  jdacing  their  adversaries 
in  the  same  cruel  predicament.  Thus,  in  1461, 
on  Edward  IV.’s  victory,  they  unanimously 
attainted  Henry  VI.,  and  all  his  adherents,  in¬ 
cluding  13S  knights,  priests,  and  estjnires,  as 
well  as  princes  and  peers,  and  declareil  all  the 
Lancastrian  princes  usurpers.  A  few  years 
j  after,  both  Edward  IW  and  Henry  VI.  were 
actually  pri-oners  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  next  year,  Edward,  who  had  not  regained 
his  freedom  and  his  crown  for  many  months, 
was  fain  to  fly  the  realm,  when  all  his  ad¬ 
herents  were  attainted  without  exception. 
Richard  HI.,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  hor¬ 
ror  excited  by  his  manifold  crimes,  after  a  few 
months  wearing  the  crown,  which  he  had  been 
ofl’ered  by  many  of  the  Lords  and  some  citi¬ 
zens  and  gentlemen,  but  by  neither  house  of 
the  legislature,  Ibund  it  quite  sale  to  assemble  a 
l*arliament,  which  at  once  recognized  his  incu¬ 
rable  title,  and  attainted  all  his  atlversaries. 
When  the  Earl  of  Richmond  dcl'eated  and 
killcil  him  at  Rosworth,  and  took  the  crown 
otfered  him  by  the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  Parliament  immediately  reversed  all 
the  atlainders  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  princes  of  that  house  to  have  been 
lawfully  .seized  of  the  crown.  Nay,  the  Com¬ 
mons  settled  tonnage  ami  poundage  on  him 
for  life.  They,  however,  added,  as  a  kind  of 
condition,  in  which  the  Lords  concurred,  and 
to  which  he  assented,  that  he  should  strength¬ 
en  his  confessedly  ba<l  title  to  the  crown  by 
marrying  Elizabeth,  the  representative  of  the 
‘  York  family.  At  the  same  time,  ])aiTly  as  a 
means  of  finance,  somewhat  inconsistently 
with  their  opinion  of  the  York  title,  they  at¬ 
tainted,  that  ivS,  confiscated,  thirty  of  the  York 
party,  on  the  unreasonable  and  indeed  tmintel- 
ligible  ground  of  having  been  in  rebellion 
again.^t  Henry  when  he  was  only  a  private 
gentlernati,  Earl  of  Richmond.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  statute  limiting  the  crown  to 
Henry  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  was  made  by 
the  assent  of  the  Lords  at  the  request  of  the 
Commons.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  218.) 

From  these  unsettled  times  let  us  pass  to 
the  17th  century.  Edward  Floyd,  in 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate  in  Salop,  was  impeached,  before  the 
Commons,  for  uttering  uncivil  speeches 
towards  the  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine, 
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tlie  soii-iH-law  and  ilaiiglitcr  of  King  James 
I.  His  crime  consi.'ted  in  saying — ‘  I  l»ave 
lieard  that  Prague  is  taken,  ami  Goodman 
I’alsgrave  and  (Joodwile  I'alsgravc  liave 
taken  to  their  lieels  and  ran  away  ;  and,  a." 
1  have  heard,  Goodwill)  Pal.sgrdve  is  taken 
prisoner and  that  these  words  were  spoken 
‘  in  a  most  despitelul  and  scorn I’ul  manner, 
with  a  sneering  and  scolHng  countenance, 
and  with  a  purjiosc  to  di.sgrace,  as  much 
as  in  liini  lay,  tliese  two  princes;’  and  tlte 
like  at  other  times.  Claiming  the  privilege 
of  punishing  hy  pillory  and  fine,  on  what 
they  called  impeachment,  that  is,  an  im¬ 
peachment  hy  themselves  as  accusers  be¬ 
fore  themselves  as  judges,  the  Commons 
passed  a  sentence,  calculated  to  ellace  all 
memory  of  those  misdeeds  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  and  High  (Commission  Court, 
which  soon  after  brought  about  the  Civil 
Wars.  Their  resolution  was,  that  Kloyd’s 
body  should  be  scourged,  tortured,  mutilat¬ 
ed,  his  feelings  insulted,  and  his  estate  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  tine  of  XIOOO. 

That  the  alfair,  between  judgment  and 
execution,  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  ol 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
disposed  of  by  the  Lords,  who  maintained 
with  some  heat  that  this  sentence  was  a 
deep  infringement  of  their  privileges,  only 
aggravates  the  enormity.  ’Phe  Commons 
humbly  delerred  to  this  claim  :  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges  confessed 
that  they  had  volunteered  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  they  did  not  possess.  They 
however  entreated  their  Lordships,  that  so 
heinous  an  otTence  might  not  escape  con¬ 
dign  punishment ;  and  the  Upper  House, 
profiting  by  the  example  of  the  Lower, — 
catching  the  infection  of  their  Protestant 
zeal  and  loyal  indignation,  pronounced  a 
still  severer  sentence.  'Pheir  Lordships,  to 
the  pillory  and  exposure,  added  a  whipping 
at  the  cart’s-tail.  Some  scruj)ulous  peers, 
a  small  minority,  would  have  excused  him 
the  whipping,  because  Floyd  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  none  appear  to  have  thought  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  any  objection  to  nailing  his  ears 
to  the  pillory,  or  parading  him  through 
London  and  Westminster  on  horseback, 
with  a  placard  on  his  back,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the  beast’s  tail.  Their  Lordship> 
multiplied  the  fine  tivefold,  declared  him 
infamous  and  incompetent  to  be  a  u’itness, 
and  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  was  not,  however,  in 
fact,  whipped,  though  in  all  other  particu¬ 
lars  the  sentence  was  rigidly  enforced. 

When,  in  the  course  of  some  great  con¬ 
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stitutional  contest,  abhorrence  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  misconduct  of  Jclferies  and  Scroggs 
had  been  coupled  with  the  wish  that  their 
very  names  might  be  blotted  out  from  the 
memory  of  man,  Krskirie  exclaimed, — ‘  No! 
let  them  be  held  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance!  letthembe  handed  down  with  shame 
and  execration  to  the  end  of  time  !’ — So  let 
this  hideous  storv  of  the  sutferings  of  Ed- 
ward  Floyd  be  studied  as  an  awful  and 
practical  lesson  !  A  lesson  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  showing  every  individual  to  what  he 
may  be  exposed  by  the  claims  of  arbitrary 
power; — a  still  more  alfectitig  lesson  to  the 
liumane,  the  just,  the  enlightened,  of  the 
excesses  of  guilt  and  infamy  into  which 
I  hey  may  be  plunged  by  asserting  such  a 
claim.  For  here  was  no  unwatched  drunk¬ 
en  rabble,  no  sudden  impul.se  of  excited 
savages  :  we  have  the  recorded  deliberation 
and  the  public  conduct  of  the  knights,  cit¬ 
izens,  and  burgesses ;  and  finally  of  the 
brave  peers  of  England,  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  a  highly  civilized  nation — the 
statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  land  owners  and 
merchants — the  peers  and  prelates  of  a 
country  long  renowned  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  contemporary  admirers  of  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon,  the  patrons  of  Milton  and  Wal¬ 
ler; — all  the  leading  men  in  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  country,  which  even  then  boasted 
that  it  had  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  law  and  liber- 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  gives  cause  for 
much  reflection  on  the  subject  of  Privilege. 
The  Long  Parliament  met  in  HHO,  and 
passed  many  valuable  laws.  The  abolition 
of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  High  (’ommission 
Court,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  to  try  criminal  matters,  is  enumerated 
by  Lord  Brougham  among  the  ‘  great  and 
glorious  achievements  of  this  renowned 
body.’*  But  he  censures  all  their  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings,  as  ‘  framed,  and  possi¬ 
bly  intended  to  alter  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.’  Nor  can  any  man  deny  that  some 
of  their  claims  of  Privilege  were  absurd — 
as  the  vote  that  Archbishop  Jiaud’s  church 
ceremonies  were  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  IIou.sc  of  Commons; — some  trea¬ 
sonable — as  the  votes  to  levy  an  army 
against  the  King — if  the  constitution  was 
considered  as  resting  on  its  lawful  basis. t 

*  Pol.  Phil.  Vol,  iii.  p.  276. 

t  ri'C  Long  I*;»riiameni  had  brcniiift  executive 
unwell  as  !eii»lativp,  when  it  perfoon'd  some 
of  iis  boifle-t  operatiiiii^, — such  condemning 
i’aul  Best  to  d^ath  for  donying  tbo  Trinity,  lie 
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The  defence  of  ilie  Long  Piirliainent  is, 
thnl  liie  King’s  violutiniis  of  llie  law  fiad 
ihrowri  tlic  constitution  olF  its  bias,  and  ! 
proved  his  determination  to  rule  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  its  checks  and  controls.  If  they 
were  justified  in  Juro  ( ansritrititf  for  their; 
resistance  to  this  overstrained  usurpation,; 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  hy  opposing  j 
to  it  the  only  p»)wer  they  possessed — or ; 
rather  by  setting  up  a  power  never  used  | 
before,  and  investing  it  with  the  venerable  I 
and  well-known  name  of  Privilege — their 
proceedings  with  that  object  can  I’urnish  no' 
argument  for  the  extent  of  power  which  i 
the  laws  and  constitution  will  recognize  in  | 
peaceful  times.  { 

Walpole  sjieaks  with  rapturous  admira- 1 
tion  of  (Inin’s  answer  to  the  ejnestion,  ‘  Py  I 
what  law  could  they  execute  the  King  ?’ — | 

‘  By  all  the  law’  that  he  had  left  them.’  'Phe  i 
law  of  necessity,  which  supersedes  all  other  ;  j 
the  law  of  self-defence,  of  which,  however » 
applied,  the  unjust  aggressor  has  no  right  j 
to  complain.  In  the  commencemenl  ofthose  ; 
troubles,  if  the  Commons  could  avert  arbi- ! 
irary  power  by  no  other  means  than  tlie  i 
pretence  of  Privilege — if  that  weapon,  i 
hos  qu(psitum  munus  in  usus^  was  the  only  ( 
one  they  had  power  to  grasp — Pym  and 
Hampden  might  he  bound  to  wield  it,  how- j 
ever  repugnant  to  the  elemental  constitu-i 
tion  of  a  mixed  government  acting  upon  I 
known  laws;  yet  the  shades  of  these  great 
men  have  been  preposterously  invoked,  nsl 
giving  a  sanction  to  interference  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  the  days! 
of  King  William  IV.  and  Clueen  Victoria.  ! 

Rulers  and  subjects  may  draw’  lessons  of; 
public  morality  and  expediency  from  these; 
tumultuous  periods  ;  but  they  furnish  noj 
precedents  that  can  be  applied  when  thei 
empire  of  the  law  is  re-established.  The! 
establishment  of  that  empire,  secured ! 
by  the  independence  of  the  judges,  is  jier- ! 
haps  the  most  legitimate  object  of  those  1 
struggles,  ami  the  prize  not  too  dearly  | 
bought  by  all  the  horrors  that  accompanied  j 
them.  They  had  hardly  ceased  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  or,  if  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  the  storm  had  susided, 

i 

- *  if  t’lo  terror  of  the  timos  was  past, 

There  tiill  remain'd  llie  sralttriogs  of  ilie  blast. 

The  unsettled  opinions  of  men,  and  thei 
violent  contention  of  parties,  often  shook 
the  tranquillity  of  the  .«tate.  Could  any 

wan  ext'rijt-'d  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  in  1G-1G, 
nofunder  a  vote  for  breach  of  privil«-gc. 


thing  prove  it  more  strongly,  than  that  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  iii  ItiV.)  pro¬ 
ceeded,  almost  immediately  on  their  meet- 
ing,  to  punish  tlieir  fellow-subjects  who  had 
e.xercised  their  umloiibted  right t)f  |)etition- 
iug  the  Crown  on  the  exercise  of  an  im¬ 
portant  and  etpially  unquestioned  preroga¬ 
tive,  that  of  summoning  a  Parliament  ? 
Such  petitions  were  visited  as  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House  of  (’omrnous, 
which  had  no  existence  when  they  were 
preferred.  That  ‘  our  trustee.s,  elected  hy 
ourselves,  of  whom  no  ringlishuian  ought 
to  say  that  it  is  jiossible  for  them  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  despotic  [lower,  or  do  any  thing 
amiss,’  should  vote  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
on  public  affairs  a  breach  of  privilege,  ap¬ 
pears  like  an  incredible  fable.  Numerous, 
however,  were  the  viciims  who  could  atte.st 
its  trutli.  T'lie  sergeaut-at-arms  seized 
them  by  the  hundred,  and  detained  them 
till  they  paid  money  for  their  liberation. 
The  people’s  representatives  lodged  tiieir 
constituents  in  jail,  in  the  name  of  Privi¬ 
lege,  for  daring  to  express  their  o))iuion  on 
the  conduct  of  a  former  Parliament.  The 
grand-jury  of  Devon  were  thus  dealt  with  hy 
the  House  of  Commons  in  which  a  Whig 
majority  bore  sway. 

In  1701,  the  same  drama  was  acted,  but 
with  the  characters  reversed.  The  grand- 
jury  of  Kent  ventured  to  approach  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  strong  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  Tory  government  of 
Ciueen  Anne,  for  deserting  the  policy  of 
King  William  and  his  Whig  ministers. 
Por  presenting  this  ])etition  Mr.  (,’olepcper 
was  imprisoned  till  the  end  of  the  session  ! 
What  must  he  said  of  these  jiroceedings? 
Were  they  altogether  an  abuse  !  Did  the 
House  at  those  different  periods  assume  a 
privilege  which  they  did  not  possess — a 
jirivilege  inconsistent  with  their  primary 
duty, — 'that  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
tlic  people,  which  can  he  known  liy  ix) other 
means  s«)  well  as  by  their  petition  ?  Or  did 
they  but  abuse  the  privilege  of  committing 
for  contempt  as  a  punishment  for  libels  ? 

Of  tlie  impiisitorial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  hear  much,  and  all 
Kuglishmen  hear  it  with  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  These  functions  have  been  so  exer- 
ci.scd  as  to  produce  examples  of  signal 
j  benefit  to  the  country  ;  their  existence  is 
j  no  mean  security  against  flagrant  misgov- 
I  ernment.  Information  must  often  have 
proceeded  from  polluted  sources ;  but  the 
House  were  not  answerable  for  its  truth,  or 
the  respectability  of  witnesses ;  they  were 
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bound  to  receive  all  that  was  offered,  and 
to  seek  for  all  that  could  be  obtained 
They  might,  indeed,  have  reasonably  paused 
before  they  adopted  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever  the  depositions  of  professed  spies  and 


curred  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  exhibited  some  most  singular 
features.  The  Comtnons,  in  an  appeal 
case  between  Shirley  and  Fagg,  and  in  two 
1  or  three  other  cases  then  pending,  asserted 


cused  James  II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  of 
compassing  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he 
seemed  to  warn  them  against  too  readily 
believing  a  charge  so  atrocious.  J'hey 
would  have  properly  stored  up  the  state- 
inent,  which,  however  incredible,  might 
have  derived  confirmation  from  the  devel- 


double  traitors;  and  when  Dangerfield  ac-l  a  privilege  which  they  had  claimed  before, 

but  have  not  always  maintained.  They  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  decide 
appeals  from  courts  of  equity,  where  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lower  House  were  parties.  Af¬ 
terwards,  they  threw  down  this  too  invidi¬ 
ous  distinction;  and  declared  that  the 
Lords  had  no  such  right  when  any  com- 


opmenls  of  time,  from  other  facts,  from  j  moner  was  a  party.  'I'liey  followed  up  their 
witnesses  less  infamous.  Here  was  good  j  solemn  resolution  with  one  of  the  gravest 
ground  fir  vigilance  and  precaution — a  |  import  and  most  practical  character,  mena- 
good  foundation  for  further  inquiries.  This!  cing  the  legal  agents  of  parties  prosecuting 
was  the  i:sr.  of  Privilege.  j  such  appeals  with  their  highest  displeasure: 

But  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied  w  ith  |  — ‘  Whoever  shall  solicit,  plead,  or  prose- 
securing  the  custody  of  these  .secret  denun- )  cute  any  such  appeal  against  any  com- 
ciations.  They  printed,  published,  sold  moner,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a  be- 
ihem  for  money,  sanctioned  by  the  signa- j  trayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
ture  i)f  their  Speaker.  No  doubt,  thejiieople  of  England.’  One  of  the  best 
price  was  moderate:  and  a  handsome  dis- 1  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
count  allowed  the  Trade  to  make  largeiLords,wasmadebythefirstEarlofShaftes- 
purchases  of  this  foulest  of  all  libels.  And  j  bury  in  support  of  the  judicature  of  the 
in  what  manner  was  the  revenue  thus  raised'  Lords,  and  against  the  interference  of  the 
to  be  employed?  The  profits  of  the  sale '  Commons.*  'Phe  Lordst  had  formerly  ta- 
were  given  to  the  .‘slanderer! — a  premium  ;  ken  notice  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  four 
on  secret  f.dsehood,  a  temptation  to  other  j  counsellors,  and  resolved  it  to  be  ‘an  uri- 
unprincijiled  men,  a  prejudice  to  the  fair- !  exampled  usurpation  and  breach  of  privi¬ 
ness  of  that  trial  which  would  have  ensued  leore  against  the  House  of  Peers. — a  tran- 
if  they  had  dared  to  test  the  truth  of  the  ev- '  scendent  invasion  on  the  right  and  liberty 
idence  by  an  open  impeachment.  !  of  the  subject,  and  against  Ma^na  Charta, 

'I’he  aftorney-geiieral  afterwards  pro.secu-  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  many  other 
ted  Sir  William  Williams,  the  Speaker,  who,  laws,  which  have  provided  that  no  freeman 
by  order  of  the  House,  had  published  Dan-,  shall  be  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  restrain- 
gcrfield’s  information.  He  was  convicted,  j  ed  of  his  liberty,  but  by  due  process  of 


and  fined  L.  1 0,000,  (of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  L.S,000,) — his  plea  of  parlia- 


law.’ 


The  Commons  acted  up  to  their  recorded 


inentary  privilege  being  overruled  by  the '  resolution,  and  sent  four  counsellors  to 


court.  'Phe  Earl  of  Peterborough,  calum- 
•  ^  ' 
niated  in  tlie  same  document,  brought  his 

action  for  libel  against  the  Speaker,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  set  up  the  claim  of  Priv¬ 
ilege  in  this  civil  action,  but  suffered  judg¬ 
ment  by  default,  and  had  to  pay  considera¬ 
ble  damage.^.  And  tliese  judgments  were 
not  reverset]  or  questioned  in  any  court  of 
error ;  nor  so,  as  many  others  were,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Parliament  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam. 

No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that 
this  series  of  proceedings  was  an  outrageous 
ABUSE  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  privile¬ 
ges  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Interference  with  the  cour.se  of  ju.stice 
was  not  reserved  for  the  year  1845.  It  oc- 


prison  for  discharging  their  professional 
duty.  These  gentlemen  sued  out  their  ha¬ 
beas  corpus,  but  were  remanded  by  an  ob¬ 
sequious  court  of  law.  They  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  remand  by  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror,  which  must  have  come  on  for  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  avoid  the  em¬ 
barrassment  and  scandal  of  the  collision, 
the  Crown  was  driven  to  postpone  all  pub¬ 
lic  business,  and  prorogue  the  Parliament, 
as  a  lesser  evil.  The  very  same  series  of 
proceedings  was  repeated,  in  the  same  or¬ 
der,  in  the  following  session.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  probably  first  become  acquaint- 


*  Sen  Collett's  Parliamentanj  History,  V'ol.  iv. 
7!)1. 

t  Journal,  June  •},  1675, 
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ed  with  them  from  this  narrative,  and  will 
of  course  be  prepared  to  hear  that  a  privi¬ 
lege  deemed  of  such  immense  importance 
was  etfectually  vindicated — that  no  such 
appeal  was  ever  afterwards  discussed  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords — at  least,  that 
the  practice  was  not  permitted  to  prevail 
without  negotiation  and  conference,  and 
some  well-devised  precautions  of  legislative 
wisdom.  Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  the 
humiliating  result!  'I’he  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  those  exclusive  judges  of  their  own 
privileges,  which  they  hold  but  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  whole  people,  surrendered  this 
privilege  without  auotlier  blow.  They  have 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  thus  claim  of  the 
Lords — nay,  more,  they  have  been  daily, 
from  that  hour  to  the  present,  incurring  the 
guilt  of  betraying  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Lngland.  Not  a  session 
has  passed  away  in  which  members  have 
not  been  parties  prosecuting  such  appeals 
in  their  own  case,  or  maintaining  as  advo- 
vates  the  cause  of  their  clients. 

Some  will  doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be 
right  to  interpose  Privilege  between  the  ad¬ 
vocate  and  client :  there  are  some  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  it  is  manifestly  indefensible. 
Suppose  the  Crown  to  possess  such  a  power, 
what  would  be  thought  of  its  bcin»T  exer- 
cised  in  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  Conceive 
the  Attornev-General,  or  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate,  putting  an  individual  on  his  defence 
against  charges  involving  life  or  liberty,  and 
then  threatening  him  with  sumniarv  ven- 
geance  if  he  should  presume  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  Counsel  1  Conceive  a  general  notice 
to  all  practitioners  of  the  law,  that  such  as 
dared  to  appear  in  bciialf  of  one  accused, 
or  to  advise  him  on  the  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  liis  innocence,  should  expiate  their  au¬ 
dacity  in  a  jail !  It  wotdd  not  be  a  whit 
more  extravagant  to  utter  the  same  threat 
against  the  party  himself,  who  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  much  better  qualified  to  defeat  the 
prosecution ;  and  tlms  accusation  and  con¬ 
viction  would  be  identical,  and  every  man 
would  be  bound  to  submit  to  judgment 
against  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1071),  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons  before  the 
Lords  for  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors, 
he  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  King’s 
pardon  for  protection  against  the  charge. 
Doubts  were  raised  as  to  its  legal  effect. 
He  wished  the  point  to  be  argued  by  his 
Counsel ;  and  some  of  the  foremost  barris- 
.  ters,  men  destined  to  fill  at  later  periods  the 
•  chief  seat  in  our  first  common-law  court, 
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were  emrafred  for  the  defence  of  this  distin- 
guished  culprit.  They  saw  notices  stuck 
up  on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  that 
all  who  ventured  to  appear  in  his  behalf 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 
'Phe  Earl  (May  10)  informed  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  had  ‘  expected  to  nieet  his 
counsel  assigned  by  their  Lordships  for  the 
defence  of  his  plea  ;  but  he  had  received  a 
message  from  every  one  of  them,  that  they 
dare  not  appear  to  argue,  by  reason  of  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  irhrreby  the 
petitioner  is  destitute  of  all  counsel.'  Some 
jiiay  regret  that  such  men  as  Holt  and  Ray¬ 
mond  submitted  to  this  injunction.  We 
think  it  probable  that  Erskine  would  have 
resisted ;  and  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
use  to  which  he  would  have  turned  this 
very  topic,  from  his  noble  defence  of  Stock- 
dale;  when,  not  condemned  by  a  vote,  but 
prosecuted  before  a  judge  and  jury,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  libel  on 
that  assembly. 

We  ought  not,  however,  hastily  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Earl  of  Danby’s  counsel  were 
deterred  by  fear  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  Possibly  they  felt  a  natural  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
unseemly  collision  between  the  two  most 
venerable  authorities  in  the  state.  The 
Lords  ordered  their  attendance.  The  Com¬ 
mons  insisted  on  their  absence :  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  might  have  held  them  in  cus¬ 
tody  for  violating  the  inhibition  ;  the  Black- 
rod  for  disrcfTardiii'i^  the  summons;  or  the 
last-named  olhcer  might  have  been  directed 
to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  for¬ 
midable  'Popham.  Acquiescence  would 
have  been  impossible  on  either  side,  and 
resistance  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Possibly  these  eminent  lawyers  thought 
that  they  best  consulted  their  client’s  safety 
by  yielding  to  an  order  so  unjust  and  un¬ 
generous.  The  advocate  of  a  client  prose¬ 
cuted  by  unscrupulous  power,  may  fairly 
speculate  on  producing  a  reaction  in  his 
favor,  by  giving  that  power  its  uncontrolled 
career.  The  enforced  silence  of  counsel 
must  have  inclined  any  judges  all  the  more 
to  believe  that  the  point  raised  ought  to 
save  the  destitute  petitioner. 

But  Privilege  was  here  called  into  full  op¬ 
eration — the  privilege  of  doing  injustice,  of 
condemning  unheard,  of  deciding  without 
discussion,  of  putting  learned  men  to  si¬ 
lence,  lest  their  arguments  should  wrest  a 
victim  from  the  hands  of  persecution  I 

We  reach  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history  of 
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Immaii  aflTairji.  Never  had  such  great  benefits  j 
been  purcliased  at  so  little  cost,  or  a  vast  j 
chanf»’c  wrought  with  so  little  ground  for  I 
cavil  or  complaint,  'riie  I’arliament  did  j 
well  in  asserting  its  great  and  undoubt-' 
cd  rights,  and  in  reversing  the  unjust  at-' 
tainders  of  the  preceding  reigns.  I’erhaps! 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  done  j 
well  to  proceed  against  some  at  least  of  the  i 
judicial  delinquents  by  the  known  constitu-| 
lional  method  of  impeachment.  Theyjrre-j 
ferred  the  resort  to  Privilege.  They  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  two  ex-judges  for  no ; 
criminal  or  unlawful  act,  but  for  the  faithful ! 
discharge  of  their  duly.  Both  had  been  j 
turned  out  of  the  judgment  scat  by  Charles' 
11.  because  they  refused  to  bend  the  law  to' 
his  tyranny ;  but  they  had  been  guilty  of 
pronouncing  a  judgment  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law,  ten  years  before,  against 
Tophani,  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  No  cor¬ 
ruption  or  partiality  imputed — their  deci¬ 
sion  fully  justified  by  clear  legal  reasoning 
— and  even  so  explained  by  themselves  as 
not  to  draw  into  iloubt  any  privilege  claimed 
by  the  House  of  Commons — thcii  error,  if 
error  they  had  committed,  atoned  by  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sorrow  oidy  too  humble:  they 
were  inirpiitously  detained  in  prison  till 
the  session  ended.  The  proceeding  is  a| 
dark  stain  on  the  character  of  that  House] 
of  Commons.  [ 

The  Privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  ■ 
to  determine  the  right  of  their  own  mem- 1 
bers  to  contested  seals  in  that  assembly  on 
petition,  was  perhajis  the  mc»st  umleniable| 
of  any.  The  jurisdiction  involved  an  im-l 
portant  trust,  a  public  duty  of  cogent  obli-j 
gation.  What  severe  penalties  might  have  j 
fallen  on  the  libeller,  who  had  dared  to  i 
doubt  the  \)urity  of  their  decisions!  Yet  | 
there  is  strong  proof,  from  competent  au-  | 
thority — we  might  say  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence — that  in  jiroccss  of  time  every  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  right  had  become  an  abuse. 
Without  the  least  regard  to  the  legal  iner- 
its  of  the  case,  every  member  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  prevailing  party  in  politics  was 
sure  of  success.  As  in  the  time  of  the  civ¬ 
il  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  ‘  they 
blindly  followed  the  dictates  of  the  faction 
which  had  the  upper  hand.'  Particular  ca¬ 
ses  of  iniquity  and  inconsistency  might  be 
edifying,  but  we  are  contented  with  the 
general  fact.  Mr.  George  (irenvilie  told 
Mr.  Knox,  under-secretary  of  state — when 
incapable  of  serving  the  public  in  an  official 
capacity — of  his  intention  ‘  to  endeavor  to 
give  some  check  to  the  abominable  prosti- 
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tution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  elec¬ 
tions,  in  voting  for  whoever  has  the  support 
of  the  minister,  which  must  end  in  the  ru¬ 
in  of  the  public  liberty.’  So  gigantic  w'as 
the  evil  overthrown  by  the  Grenville  Act, 
that  that  measure  is  styled  by  Mr.  Hatsell 
one  of  the  noblest  works  for  the  honor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  security 
of  the  constitution,  that  was  ever  devised 
by  any  statesman  or  minister,  'fhe  reme¬ 
dy  was  to  take  all  these  questions  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Privilege,  and  refer  them  to 
a  tribunal  erected  by  statute.  Has  it  been 
wholly  successful  ?  Let  those  answer  who 
remember  the  system  of  nominees  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  respective  partie.s,  and,  though 
sw’orn  as  judges,  scarcely  ever  known  to 
I  vote  against  those  who  proposed  them, 
i  Let  those  answer  who  remember  the  eager- 
;  ness  displayed  on  both  sides  to  obtain  a 
good  Committee, — that  is,  one  consisting 
exclusively,  if  possible,  of  one  political 
party  ;  and  how  rarely  sucli  speculations 
were  deceived.  Let  those  answer  who, 
from  time  t«)  time,  have  been  laudably  en- 
'  gaged  in  framing  new  securities  for  an  im- 

I  c?  “  o 

j  partial  decision,  by  a  series  of  new  statuto- 
:  ry  enactments.  On  one  gretit  occasion  the 
Grenville  Act  itself  was  repealed  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  vote  of  the  House,  which  gave  back  to 
Privilege  what  ought  to  have  fallen  within 
the  province  of  Law.  'Phey  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  election  for  Westminster,  and 
gave  one  more  exanqile  of  their  readiness 
to  abuse  their  power,  in  tlcfercnce  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

That  now  abandoned  privilege  was  clung 
to  with  fondness.  The  party  in  power  was 
unwilling  to  throw  up  the  advantage  deriv¬ 
ed  from  their  majority.  And,  not  satisfied 
with  securing  the  seat  of  their  adherent  by 
their  vtite,  they  strove  to  make  the  same 
I  vote  protect  the  returning  ollicer  from  the 
i  legal  consequences  of  a  partial  judgment, 

;  by  which  the  electors  in  the  losing  inter- 
'  cst  w  ere  disfranchised.  This  led  to  the 
'  great  case  of  .\shby  and  W’hite.  A  person 
I  in  a  very  humble  condition — a  cobbler,  as 
j  he  was  reproachfully  reminded — tendered 
j  his  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  Par- 
i  liament  lor  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  and 
j  was  rejected  by  the  returning  ollicer.  The 
j  losing  candidate  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  declared  that  his  vote  was 
inadmissible.  'Phe  elector,  however,  being 
advised  that  his  vote  was  notwithstanding 
perfectly  good,  brought  his  action  for  the 
rejection  of  his  vote.  Lord  Chief- Justice 
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Holt  tljou^TlU  the  action  maintainable,  while  had  made  the  habeas  corpus,  as  was  vainly 
his  three  brethren  held  the  contrary  opin-  hoped,  the  all-suflicient  bulwark  of  that  in- 
ion — grounded  on  the  notion  that  this  was  estimable  blessing. 

a  (piestion  of  l*rivilege  whicli  the  House  of  All  the  twelve  judges  being  consulted, 
Commotjs  alone  had  power  to  decide.  And  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  writ  of  error  lay 
it  is  certain  that  the  House  alone  had  pow- 1  in  such  a  case;  and  ten  of  them  (two  oth¬ 
er  to  decide  who  should  occupy  the  seat,  i  ers  not  ditfering,  but  only  doubting)  were 
and,  with  a  view  to  that  result,  whether  the  j  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  grantablc  ex 
plaintilf  had  tlie  right  of  voting.  liut  the  |  debitn  justitia,,  and  eouLi)  not  be  withheld  ; 
plaintiff  contended  that  he  had  suffered  — a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  without  which 
wrong  by  the  returning  officer’s  rejection  the  habeas  corpus  would  be  a  word  without 
of  his  vote;  and  for  this  wrong  the  House*  meaning.  Thus  ballled,the  House  of  Com- 
of  Commons  never  pretended  that  they  mons,  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better 
could  give  him  redress.  An  incongruity  ;  cause,  liad  recourse  to  Privilege.  They 
would  indeed  have  appeared  between  the  condemned  Paty  and  others,  and  voted  that 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  four  counsel  and  two  attorneys  named 
that  of  the  Court  of  (iueen’s  Bench;  but  j  in  their  several  resolutions,  ‘  in  pleading  up- 
this  is  no  more  than  the  conflict  that  fre- '  on  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  on  be- 
(juently  happens  between  two  courts  of  law  j  half  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  this 
deciding  any  matter  incidentally.  It  con-  House,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
stantly  occurred  between  two  decisions  ofi  leges  of  tliis  House,’  and  should  be  taken 
the  House  itself,  when  the  same  point  arose  into  custody.  The  lawyers  produced  to 
in  favor  of  the  xMinisler’s  friend,  and  against  the  Sergeaut-at-arms  a  protection  from  the 
him.  j  House  of  Lords, —  assigning  them  to  give 

'Phe  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  j  legal  assistance  to  their  clients,  and  forbid- 
however,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  [ding  all  Sergeants-at-arms  to  meddle  with 
effect  as  the  judgment  of  the  majority  ofjthem.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
the  Court ;  they  did  not  in  the  first  Instance  j  Commons,  with  marvelh'us  inconsistency, 
threaten  the  plaintiff  w  ith  their  displeasure,  j  admitted  the  validity  of  this  protection, 
and  he  brought  his  writ  of  error  on  that'  Phe  live  suitors  appear  to  have  lain  in  jail 
judgment  The  House  of  Lor<ls,  after  con-  till  the  end  of  the  session;  but  this  was 
suiting  all  the  judges,  decided  in  favor  of ,  speedily  terminated  by  the  Crown,  which 
the  Chief-Justice’s  opinion,  and  reversed  prorogued  Parliament.  Let  it  be  stated 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court ;  that  all  these  measures  were  strenuously 
and  another  rejected  elector,  possessing  the  ’  resisted  by  the  Whig  party  in  the  lL)usc  of 
same  right  of  voting,  fortified  by  this,  the  Commons  ; — the  heir-apparent  of  the  house 
highest  legal  authority,  brought  his  action  of  Cavendish  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in 
also  against  the  returning  officer  for  the  the  debate,  ably  supported  by  Cowper  and 
same  grievance.  j  King,  future  Chancellors,  and  by  the  popu- 

Now  Privilege  took  the  field.  The  House  '  lar  name  of  that  lawyer  who  is  handed  down 
of  Commons  sent  him  and  several  others  to  to  posterity  with  grotesque  respectability, 
New'gate  for  this  exercise  of  a  clearly  le-  as  having  ‘  never  changed  his  principles  or 
gal  right.  He  sued  out  his  habeas  j  wig,’  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  afterwards  Master 

but  was  remanded  to  prison  by  the  same  I  of  the  Rolls. 

majority  of  the  Court  w  hich  had  denied  j  'J'he  Lords  on  this  occasion,  as  they  have 
that  legal  right.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  er- { on  many  others,  asserted  the  true  princi* 
ror  on  this  judgment  of  remand.  What,  j  pies  of  constitutional  freedom.  They  found 
then,  was  the  resource  of  the  chosen  trus-  i  it  necessary  to  declare,  by  a  formal  resolu- 
tees  of  the  people,  quos  magnum  I  tion,  one  of  those  elementary  truths  w-hich, 

dubid  pro  iibertate  dccebat ; — those  w hoi  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  too  plain  ei- 
had  been  pronounced  but  a  few  days  be-  ther  to  be  questioned  or  asserted.  ‘  Nei- 
fore,  by  judicial  authority,  incapable  of  ex-  ther  House  of  Parliament  hath  any  power, 
ceeding  their  bounds,  or  doing  any  thing  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create  to 
amiss?  They  actually  stooped  to  present  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  is  not 
a  humble  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  warranted  by  the  known  ways  and  custom 
that  this  writ  of  error  might  be  withheld,  i  of  Parliament.’  Again,  ‘The  deterring 
and  the  subject  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  electors  from  prosecuting  actions  in  the  or- 
legal  judgment  on  his  right  to  personal  free-  !  diiiary  courts  of  law,  and  terrifying  attor- 
dora,  secured  by  so  many  statutes,  which  ;  neys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and  sergeants- 
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at-law,  from  soliciting,  prosecuting,  and 
pleading  in  such  cases,  hrj  voting  their  so 
doing  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  manifest  assuming 
a  power  to  control  the  law,  to  hinder  the 
course  of  justice,  and  subject  the  property 
of  Knglishmcn  to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  * 

But  the  original  object  of  a  war  so  vio¬ 
lent,  which  could  only  be  just  if  necessary, 
and  for  which  the  Commons  first  took  u|) 
arms,  was  not  left  to  be  secured  by  their 
all-sufficient  Privilege.  It  was  afterwards 
happily  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  How 
settled  ?  Instead  of  its  being  written  in  in¬ 
delible  characters  in  the  great  book  of  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  Commons  on¬ 
ly  can  judge  on  the  subjects’  vote  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and  that  an  elector  cannot  sue  the 
returning  officer  for  refusing  it,  the  Crown, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  declared  the 
very  reverse;  and  gave  the  aggrieved  elect¬ 
or  a  defined  reme(iy  for  that  acknowledged 
injury.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  common  law,  so  ably  main¬ 
tained  by  Holt,  as  they  had  previously  been 
taught  by  Hale,  and  were  afterwards  avow¬ 
ed  by  Willes,  a  Chief-Justice  of  almost 
equal  reputation,  the  subject’s  right  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  do  that  freely  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  declared  he  could  not  do  without  a 
breach  of  their  Privilege.  The  great  law¬ 
yer  last  named  distinctly  repudiated  all  pow¬ 
er  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  a  court  of  law  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  ‘  I  declare  for  myself  that  I  will  nev¬ 
er  be  bound  by  any  determination  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  bringing  an 
action  at  common  law  for  a  false  or  double 
return;  and  a  party  may  proceed  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  notwithstanding  any  order  of 
the  House.’ 

Some  other  abuses  must  be  dealt  with 
en  7nasse.  The  protection  of  the  servants 
of  members  of  Parliament  from  arrest, 
had  been  recognized  as  a  privilege  from 
an  early  period ;  on  the  principle  that 
their  attendance  on  their  masters  ought  not 
to  be  interrupted,  while  they  were  devoting 
their  time  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
Though  the  reason  could  hardly  bethought 
applicable  during  adjournments  and  proro¬ 
gations,  yet  the  privilege  prevailed  through 
the  year,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Parliament.  This  most  liberal  allowance 
was  pressed  by  abuse  of  the  meanest  kind 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  14,  1704. 
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to  a  boundless  latitude.  Manv  members 
raised  an  income  by  selling  their  |)rotec- 
tions  to  bankrupt  traders;  to  needy  debtors 
who  could  not,  or  to  rich  swindlers  who 
would  not,  satisfy  the  just  demands  upon 
them.  The  practice  appears  to  have  been 
by  no  means  uncommon,  thong!)  Col.  Wank- 
lyn,  when  detected,  was  expelled  the  House 
for  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

The  mere  contimiance,  however,  of  the 
acknowledged  privilege  deserves  the  name 
of  an  abuse.  No  man  could  believe,  in 
the  eighteenth  centiiry,  that  the  freedom 
from  arrest  of  a  member’s  servant  was 
necessary,  or  at  all  conducive  to  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duty. 
Yet  the  exemption  remained.  The  foot¬ 
man  of  a  learned  civilian  was  released,  as 
a  privileged  man,  by  a  vote  of  the  House, 
from  an  imprisonment  which  he  had  incur¬ 
red  .as  the  father  of  a  b.astard  child. 

The  privilege  of  members  themselves  to 
be  exempt  from  all  legal  process,  was 
equally  established  by  the  prevailing  prac¬ 
tice,  and  was  equally  unworthy  of  a  civi¬ 
lized  country.  However  indisputable  a 
plaintifT s  right,  he  could  not  safely  attempt 
to  enforce  it  against  a  member  either  by 
action  at  law  or  suit  in  eqttity.  But,  while 
the  House  resented  all  recourse  to  legal 
process  against  its  members,  the  habit  of 
deciding  matters  in  their  favor  by  a  process 
of  its  own  became  inveterate.  To  assert  a 
right  of  way  over  a  member’s  land  was 
punishable  as  a  breach  of  privilege;  those 
who  fished  in  waters  wherein  a  mefnber 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  were 
sent  to  prison  for  breach  of  privilege ;  to 
replevy  cattle  distrained  by  an  honorable 
member,  however  unlawfully,  was  a  breach 
of  piivilege.  An  attorney  sent  a  bill  of 
costs  to  his  client,  which  the  latter  thought 
too  high.  He  might  have  had  it  taxed  by 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  but,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  thought  the  shortest 
proceeding  the  best,  and  proctired  the  in¬ 
carceration  of  the  unfortunate  and  unpaid 
solicitor  for  a  breach  of  privilege. 

'I’here  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
inconsistency  displayed  by  different  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  their  varying  views  of  their  own 
power ; — now  enthroning  it  aloft,  now  con-  • 
tentedly  placing  it  in  the  humblest  position. 
Some  instances  have  already  been  alluded 
to;  but  there  was  one  privilege  of  the 
highest  value,  which  few  would  deny  to  be 
essential  to  the  functions  of  Parliament — 
the  exemption  from  personal  arrest.  In 
civil  actions,  when  the  law  was  such  that 


any  one  mij^ht  restrain  the  lil)erty  of  any 
other  by  an  alhdavit,  the  inconvenience 
that  iniirht  probably  result  to  a  just  credi¬ 
tor  from  the  release  of  bis  debtor  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  could  not  be  weighed 
against  the  public  mischief  of  exposing 
every  obnoxious  member  to  arrest.  The 
law  has  ever  regarded  this  ])rivilege  as  sa¬ 
cred.  In  criminal  cases,  where  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  guilty  men  is  a  para¬ 
mount  object,  but  the  guilt  can,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  be  suspected  an<l  charged,  a 
practical  dilliculty  arises,  which,  however, 
law  and  privilege,  through  the  mediation  of 
common  sense,  and  with  the  sanction  ofj 
time,  had  well  overcome.  It  was  perfectly 
understood  that  members  might  be  appre¬ 
hended  on  a  regular  charge  of  treason, 
felony^  or  breach  of  the  peace,  anm)  in  no 

OTIIKR  CASKS. 

Duling  many  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  domestic  history  of 
England  is  almost  monopolized  by  the 
achievements  of  a  restless  and  factious  job¬ 
ber,  warring  against  an  unpopular  court 
and  ministry;  and  their  efforts  to  over¬ 
whelm  him.  The  privilege  of  both  Houses 
was  exerted  in  this  warfare.  Having 
been  imprisoned  by  a  warrant  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  not  for  treason,  or  felony,  or 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  on  an  unproved 
charge  of  libel,  John  Wilkes  sued  out  his 
habeas  corpus  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  by  that  Court  restored  to 
his  liberty;  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  Parliament.  That  privilege 
was  allowed  by  Lord  Camden  and  his 
brother  judges,  a.s  a  known  part  of  the  law 
of  England.  But  no  sooner  did  the  minis¬ 
ter  find  it  convenient  to  remove  an  obnox¬ 
ious  member,  than  the  obsequious  and  self- 
denying,  majority  in  derogation  of  their 
own  privilege  as  it  bad  always  been  under¬ 


in  the  debate  was  that  of  Lord  Lyttleton.* 

‘  Your  Lordship^  will  on  no  account  de¬ 
part  from  that  maxim,  which  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  all  ff'Vcrnment,  that  Justice 
should  have  its  course  without  stop  or  im¬ 
pediment.  Jus,  FAS,  LEX,  FO TENTISSIM.F. 
SINT.  Obstruct  this,  and  you  open  a  door 
to  all  violence  and  confusion,  to  all  iniqui¬ 
ty,  and  to  the  cruelties  of  private  revenge  ; 
to  the  destruction  of  private  peace,  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  public  order  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  an  unlimited  and  despotic  authority, 
which  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  as  a 
remedy  against  such  intolerable  evils.  The 
dominion  of  law  is  the  dominion  of  liberty. 
Privileue  AC  a  INST  LAW  ill  muttcrs  of  high 
concernment  to  the  public,  is  oppression, 

IS  TYRANNY,  WHEREVER  IT  EXISTS.’ 

These  general  sentiments,  so  just  and 
constitutional,  and  expressed  with  such 
fervid  eloquence,  might  have  appeared,  in¬ 
deed,  a  little  out  of  place  as  applied  to  a 
privilege  which  had  been  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  was 
founded  on  ancient  practice,  and  on  no 
slight  reasoning.  But  mark  the  strange 
oper.ations  of  this  wonderful  power  of  pri¬ 
vilege  ! 

Having  a  clear  right  of  action  against 
the  two  Secretaries  of  Slate,  the  Earls  of 
Egremont  and  Halifax,  for  the  illegal  sei- 
,  zure  of  his  papers  under  an  illegal  general 
warrant,  Wilkes  brought  bis  suit  against 
I  both ;  as  well  as  against  the  messengers 
j  and  inferior  officers  who  had,  by  their  or¬ 
ders,  transgressed  the  law.  Against  these 

I  '  O  O 

j  agents  he  recovered  large  damages;  but 
when  he  was  desirous  of  expediting  his  suit 
against  the  two  noble  peers,  who  were  the 
j  real  culprits,  he  found  himself  fettered  at 
'  every  step  by  the  privilege  of  peerage, 
j  This  privilege  interposed  a  check  and  im- 
i  pediment  to  all  bis  movements.  While 


stood,  came  to  the  resolution — ‘  'Phat  privi¬ 
lege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditious 
libels;  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  in  the  speedy 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  an 
offence.’* 

This  resolution  was  placed  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  lord- 
ships  concurred  in  it.  The  great  speech 

*  Comm.  Journal,  23d  Nov.  17G3  Lords' 
Journal,  2'.)th  Nnv.  1763.  Tlie  same  Journals, 
at  the  same  period,  are  full  of  votes  directed 
against  indvidualsi  suing  members,  or  their  ser¬ 
vants,  in  respect  to  their  private  rights. 


they  were  listening  to  the  admirable  senti¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  probably  en¬ 
couraging  the  orator  with  enthusiastic 
cheers,  the  two  Earls  determined  to  forego 
no  means  of  obstruction  which,  cas  peers, 
they  could  raise.  Privilege  was  like  the 
seventh  charmed  bullet  in  J)er  Freischutz, 
and  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  that  very  justice 
of  which  all  the  noble  lords  were  so  much 
enomoured.  Tliese  delays  prevented  the 
trial  of  either  of  the  actions  till  one  of  them 
was  defeated  by  Wilkes’s  outlawry,  the 
other  by  the  noble  defendant’s  death ; — an 

J^ee  V^ol,  W .  of  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  p. 
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instructive  fact  properly  preserved  by  Mr. 
Adolphus,  on  the  same  pa^e  which  had  just 
recorded  the  patriotic  declamation  of  Iv)rd 
Lyitleton  aj^ainst  olIerin<ir  any  impediment 
to  the  free  action  of  the  law. 

The  House  of  L<>rds  condemned  another 
libel  from  the  satne  pen  as  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege.  It  was  an  indecent  sarcasm  cm 
VVarburton,  liishop  of  (iloucester,  who, 
some  years  before,  had  published,  with 
commentaries,  the  works  of  Pope.  As  an 
editor  of  that  poet,  and  of  one  far  greater 
poet,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had 
achieved  the  ])re-eminence  of  being  the 
worst  of  commentators;  but  we  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  deviate  into  the  be¬ 
witching  details  of  literary  anecdote.  The 
coniplaint  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence 
of  Wilkes’s  (light  to  France. 

Wilkes  was  destined  to  struggle  again 
and  again  with  Privilege.  Being  elected 
for  Middlesex,  he  was  expelled  as  a  libel¬ 
ler  ;  a  second  titne,  too,  elected  without 
any  opposition,  and  expelled.  Chosen  a 
third  lime  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a 
thousand  votes,  he  was  removed  from  the 
House,  which  coolly  ordered  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  striking  out  his  name,  and 
inserting  that  of  his  defeated  opponent  in 
its  place.  The  lYeeholders  were  disfran¬ 
chised,  and  their  elective  right  transferred 
to  that  majority  which  Mr.  Cirenville  had 
always  found  so  willing  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, — by  the  vote 
of  that  majority  «it  the  dictation  of  those 
ministers.  In  vain  did  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  whole  body  f)f  the  Whigs  resist  this  no¬ 
torious  abuse  of  privilege.  The  privilege 
was  to  expel  an  unworthy  member.  The 
abuse  consisted  in  excluding  the  expelled 
member  when  a  second  time  returned  by 
the  constituent  body;  treating  the  offence 
of  libel  (of  which,  indeed,  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  only  by  their  vole)  as  a  permanent 
disqualitication.  All  traces  of  these  uncon¬ 
stitutional  proceedings  were  indignantly 
expunged  from  the  Journals  when  the  Whig 
party  came  into  power. 

The  privilege  of  debating  in  secret  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  something  sui  grttcris — some¬ 
thing  superior  even  to  privilege  itself. 
Under  (he  name  of  a  Standing  Order,  it  has 
been  always  held  to  impose  on  the  House 
the  positive  obligation  of  taking  one  step, 
and  one  only.  For  if  any  one  member 
chooses  to  remark,  in  the  Speaker’s  hear¬ 
ing,  the  presence  of  a  single  stranger  dur¬ 
ing  a  debate,  all  the  business  of  the  House 
is  instantly  suspended  tdl  the  stranger  is 
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removed  : — a  state  of  things  wonderfully 
at  variance  with  the  supposed  necessity  lor 
another  supposed  privilege — that  of  pub¬ 
lishing  any  paper  whatever,  however  in¬ 
jurious  to  otliers,  in  order  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  may  be  enabled  to  explain  hi.s 
own  parliamentary  conduct  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  to  his  constituents. 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  (that  is,  of 
reporters,  for  the  public  has  no  interest  in 
the  attendance  of  any  others)  has  tiot  been 
frequent  during  the  last  (ifty  years  ;  the  re¬ 
sults  have  sometimes  been  singular.  The 
motion  is  generally  made,  or  rather  the 
stranger  pointed  out  by  some  supporter  of 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  so  injudiciously 
and  clumsily,  that  these  have  more  com¬ 
monly  been  ashamed  and  annoyed  than 
relieved.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
ISOB,  Mr.  Fox  attacked  the  conduct  of  the 
preceding  negotiations  in  one  of  his  ablest 
and  most  ingenious  speeches,  which  was 
circulated  in  the  usual  manner  through  the 
country  and  the  world.  The  friends  of 
government  felt  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  answer — one  of  his  most  power¬ 
ful  eft’orts,  a  strikingly  eloquent  incentive 
to  a  warlike  policy  ;  but  this  speech  was 
lost  to  the  country  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
reporters.  Again,  on  some  complaint  re¬ 
specting  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  conduct 
towards  his  wife,  an  honorable  member 
shut  out  the  public  from  knowing  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  (’ommons  by  the 
ordinary  and  accurate  reports  of  the  new's- 
;  papers,  notwithstanding  which,  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  the  debate  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  part  which  every  member  had 
taken  was  announced  to  the  public,  and 
though  the  line  of  argument  might  be  less 
faithfully  preserved,  we  may  be  sure  that 
no  unwelcome  truth  w'as  lost,  nor  any 
severe  animadversion  suppressed.  This 
glaring  deliance  of  so  notorious  a  privilege, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  member  or  an 
otlicer,  or  some  lurking  stranger,  was  pru¬ 
dently  passed  over;  for  no  less  glaring  was 
the  demonstration,  that  in  our  prese?it  state 
of  society,  secresy  of  debate  is  iim  ossible. 
The  privilege,  though  still  nominally  exist¬ 
ing,  is  jiractically  at  an  end  ;  by  a  whim¬ 
sical  reverse,  it  is  now  never  mentioneil  in 
either  House  except  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  additional  publicity  to  the  reports  of 
debates  in  parliament. 

'Phe  exclusion  of  strangers  in  1810  was 
in  itself  extraordinary  ;  and  was  follow'ed 
by  consequences  connected  with  our  lead¬ 
ing  argument.  The  people  of  England  at 
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that  period  were  asliamcd  and  mortified  by  j  This  piililication  was  also  voted  a  libel,  and 
the  disgrace  that  iiad  fallen  upon  their  arnisithe  House  had  to  consider  of  the  writer’s 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Flushing;  punishment.  The  Whig  party,  then  in  op- 
and  full  of  indignation  at  tlie  monstrous  ,  position,  while  most  of  tliem  were  disposed 
mismanagement  to  which  it  was  ascribed. .  to  hold  this  privilege  high,  sought  to  bring 
A  parliamentary  impiiry  was  commenced  ;  jthe  matter  to  a  close  by  a  reprimand  to  be 
but  the  debates  were  kept  secret.  Slran-  j  administered  by  the  Speaker  to  Sir  Francis 
g«rs  were  excluded,  and  some  harsh  re- j  Hurdett ;  but  the  Ministers  and  the  majority 
marks  were  made  in  debate  on  the  reporters  insisted  on  his  imjirisonment,  and  the  hon- 
as  a  body.  A  club,  accustomed  to  meet  (iralde  baronet  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 


and  discuss  public  measures,  propoumled  I 
a  (juestion  which  rellected  on  the  member  ^ 
who  moved  this  exclusion,  Mr.  Yorke  ;  and 
on  him  also  w  ho  indulged  in  those  remarks. 
The  placard  containing  the  question  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  which  re¬ 
solved  to  assert  its  dignity,  and  summoned 
the  printer. 

'File  charge  preferred  by  Mr.  Yorke  was 
not  for  libel  or  contempt,  but  {rrrditc,  j 
posteri!)  for  a  violation  of  the  Bill  ofj 
Rights  !  The  process  was  opened  by  tin- 1 
folding  that  great  Constitutional  Charter,  ; 
out  of  which  the  clerk  solemnly  read  two ; 
extracts  ;  one  from  the  list  of  grievances —  | 
‘  Prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King's  j 
iienc/i  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable 
only  in  Parliament,’ — one  from  the  list  of^ 
securities  against  the  repetition  of  griev¬ 
ances — *  'Phe  freedom  of  speech,  and  de¬ 
bates  or  |)roceedings  in  Parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or  place 
out  of  Parliament.’  It  was  thus  assumed 
that  the  British  Forum  in  Bedford  Street, 
Coveiit  (iarden,  was  a  court  or  place  in 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  prohibited 
speeches  in  Parliament  from  being  ques- I 
tinned,  and  that  such  a  (juestioning  wms  one  ! 
of  the  reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  James  1 


as  the  real  delimpient,  and  he  was  called  to 
answer.  He  claimed  the  right  of  Ihiglish-I 
men  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  their  repre- j 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  but  acknowledged  | 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  the  language  | 
of  the  placard  was  indefensible.  He  was  i 
sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  confmcil  till  1 
the  session  ended.  More  than  once  in  the  j 
course  of  it.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  endea- j 
vored  to  procure  his  liberation,  but  without  i 
success;  though  he  was  warmly  supported! 
by  no  less  an  ally  of  the  .Minister  than  Sir' 
\Villiam  Grant,  the  illustrious  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdeti,  after  opposing  the  vole  for  Jones’s 
imprisonment,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  con¬ 
stituents,  with  an  argument  against  the 
power  of  the  House  to  commit  for  libel. 


Having  in  his  argument  denied  the  law- 
fulness  of  such  imprisonment,  he  com¬ 
menced  an  action  at  law  against  the  Speak¬ 
er  for  signing  the  warrant  under  which  he 
was  arrested.  New  debates  arose.  A  pro¬ 
posal  to  commit  to  prison  the  .solicitor  who 
had  served  the  Speaker  with  notice  of  ac¬ 
tion,  was  made  !  Imt  overruled.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  no  steps  shouhl  be  taken  for 
staying  the  action,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  Speaker  should  appear  and  plead,  stat¬ 
ing  the  proceeding  of  the  House  as  his  de¬ 
fence,  the  validity  of  which  was  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  court  unanimously 
upheld  the  arrest  as  legal ;  and  their  judg- 
^  ment  was  unanimously  athrmed,  first  in  the 
I  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  after- 
!  wards  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  'I'he  utmost  agitation,  however,  prevailed 
,  in  the  public  miml.  It  broke  out  in  meet- 
'  ings,  resolutions,  petitions  to  Parliament, 
j  some,  so  intemperately  worded  as  to  secure 
!  their  own  rejection.  There  was  rioting  and 
1  loss  of  life,  and  the  utmost  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Pdrliament  and  the  public; — 
feverish  di.sconient  on  one  side,  the  jealous 
irritation  of  w  ounded  self-imp«>rlance  on  the 
other.  Mean  time  the  national  business 
was  wholly  neglected  by  the  House;  a  di¬ 
version  was  efi'ected  in  favor  id'the  accused 
Ministers,  and  the  impiiry  into  the  causes 
of  our  disasters  at  Walcheren  defeated. 

On  a  dispassionate  reviewv  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  after  an  interval  of.  five-and-thirty 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  at¬ 
tained  any  one  of  their  objects.  Probably 
no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  from  these  debates 
was  unwarrantable  ;  that  the  British  Forum 
was  justified  in  the  substance  of  its  censure, 
though  perhaps  too  strongly  worded  ;  that 
the  Bill  of  Bights  was  not  invaded,  except 
by  those  who  st>  ludicrously  brought  it  into 
the  controversy ;  that  common  prmlence. 
dictated  the  fiassing  over  Jones’s  olVence  in 
silence;  that  the  <ligniiy  (*f  the  House  would 
have  been  more  conspicuously  vindicated  by 
refusing  to  take  np  such  a  quarrel  ;  that  it 
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would  have  been  much  more  expedient  to 
dismiss  Sir  Francis  Burdett  with  a  repri¬ 
mand,  than  parade  him  through  the  streets 
of  London,  a  triumphant  martyr,  to  the 
Tower.  But  ‘  out  of  evil  corneth  good 
some  advantage  resulted,  not  the  less  valua¬ 
ble  from  being  directly  o[)posite  in  its  nature 
to  that  which  had  been  expected.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  stay  the  ac¬ 
tion,  or  commit  or  threaten  the  party  or  his 
attorney,  who  appealed  to  the  law.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  not  afraid  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  existence  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  then  disputed,  to  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Nor  was  the  court 
deterred  from  entertaining  those  questions, 
and  hearing  them  largely  discussed,  though 
the  attorney-general,  as  counsel  for  the 
Speaker,  demanded  a  judgment  favorable, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  imprisoned  by  authority  of  the  House. 
The  privilege  there  acted  upon  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  court  to  afford  a  justification,  not 
because  it  was  claimed  as  a  privilege  by  the 
House,  or  declared  by  them  to  be  their  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  but  because  it  was  a  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  well  known  to,  and  al¬ 
ways  recognized  by,  the  law.  The  remark¬ 
able  passages  in  tlic  judgments  of  Lord  El- 
lenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  where 
they  adopt  the  manly  principles  of  their  great 
predecessor  Holt,  and  shake  off  the  fetters 
by  which  former  judges  had  permitted  both 
themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  to  be 
enthralled,  are  ahme  an  immense  gain  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom. 

The  part  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Roinilly 
deserves  to  be  admired  and  studied.  11  is 
Diary*  contains  a  most  interesting  jiicture 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind — a  mind  no 
less  ingenious  and  retleciing,  than  upright 
and  independent.  He  strongly  objected  to 
the  penal  visitation  of  both  these  offenders 
— expressing  his  doubts  whether  their  pub- 
licatimis,  being  in  fact  no  obstructions, 
could  justly  be  punished  as  libels;  but  bis 
clear  opinion  against  violently  prostrating 
all  the  safeguards  so  carefully  provided  by 
the  recent  law  for  persons  accused  of  libel, 
and  subjecting  them  to  discretionary  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  mere  will  of  their  prosecutors. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  183o,  it  occurred 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  ‘  that 
parliamentary  papers  and  reports,  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House,  should  be  render¬ 
ed  accessible  to  the  public  by  purchase,  at 
the  lowest  price  they  can  be  furnished,  and 

'  Vol.  II.  of  his  fl'orksj  309-321 
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that  a  sufficient  number  of  extra  copies 
should  be  printed  for  that  purpose.’  And 
It  seemed  good  to  them,  in  March,  183(),  to 
resolve  ‘  that  such  papers  should  be  sold  to 
the  public  at  the  price  of  one  halpenny  per 
sheet;  that  a  discount  of  per  cent  be 
allowed  to  the  Trade,  and  that  Messrs. 
Hansard  should  account  for  the  proceeds 
to  the  House  of  Commons.’  As  most  of 
these  papers  consist  of  partial  statements, 
<)ften  coming  from  an  interested  (juarter,  but 
j  bearing  hard  upon  the  character  and  inte¬ 
rest  of  absent  men,  and  as  the  appetite  for 
attack  is  strong  and  general,  it  may  be  la¬ 
mented,  when  this  novel  arrangement  was 
made  for  their  indiscriminate  sale,  that  no 
precautions  were  taken  for  protecting  indi¬ 
viduals  from  slander  by  their  publication. 
An  imprimatur  might  here  have  afforded 
some  security  ;  the  revision  and  selection 
of  papers  might  have  been  entrusted  to  an 
impartial  Committee.  Sujiposing  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  circulating  libels  for  money  to  be 
clear  and  indisputable,  some  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  its  exerci.se  harmless  would  have 
been  just  and  decent.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised  may  certainly  be  ci¬ 
ted  under  the  head  of  abuses.  We  take  as 
a  sample,  a  petition  presented  to  the  House, 
— pouring  forth  in  coarse  language  the  most 
malignant  and  absur«l  calumnies  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  on  a  jury,  which,  under  his  direction, 
had  found  a  verdict  against  the  petitioner. 
J'hat  jury  had  done  no  wrong;  that  learned 
judge  had  only  j)erformed  his  ordinary  duty 
in  a  manner  wholly  blameless;  yet,  because 
the  party  lo.st  the  verdict,  he  imputed  cor¬ 
ruption  to  this  jury,  naming  all  the  twelve; 
and  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  judges  was 
held  up  to  execration  as  a  more  capricious 
tyrant  than  Jeileries — a  terror  to  his  milder 
brethren  on  the  Bench.  This  libel  was  cir¬ 
culated  fur  and  wide,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
halfpence,  under  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  necessarily  bought  and 
preserved  by  all  who  wished  to  have  their 
Appendix  to  Parliamentary  Votes  perfect. 

Certain  Commissioners  had  made  a  re¬ 
port  to  his  late  majesty  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  prison  discipline;  which,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  Act  of  Parliament,  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  inqui¬ 
ries  brought  valuable  information  to  the  le¬ 
gislature,  which  it  might  also  be  desirable 
to  publish.  But  they  unfortunately  had  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  their  way  a  trivial  matter  of  detail, 
which  led  to  a  controversy  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  court  of  Aldermen, 
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respecting  the  management  of  the  prison  of  assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege 
Newgate.  Tlie  Commissioners  introduced  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  eitiier 
the  name  of  a  person,  without  necessity,  in  '  House  of  Parliament  thereon,  is  contrary  to 
such  a  manner  as  the  law  would  deem  |  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  is  a  breach  and 
clearly  libellous.  If  the  House  had  ap- 1  contempt  of  the  priv  ileges  of  Parliament.” 
pointed  such  a  Committee  as  we  have  al-  We  freely  discussed,  in  this  journal,  these 
luded  to,  this  irrelevant  passage  would  ,  not  too  clear,  and  not  even  very  grammati- 
probably  have  been  left  out  of  the  printed  *  cal  resolutions  shortly  after  their  appear- 
copy — at  least  the  person’s  name  would  :  ance,  and  do  not  mean  to  comment  upon 
have  been  struck  out.  The  House,  how- 1  them  now’.  We  proceed  with  the  narrative 
ever,  apparently  without  any  examination  of  1  of  events.  While  the  committee  were  in 
the.  contents,  directed  the  whole  Report  to  be  deliberation,  the  same  plaintifl'  had  coin- 
printed  and  sold  in  pursuance  of  their  reso-  menced  a  second  action  against  the  same 
lution  ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  commenced  his  defendant  for  publishing  another  copy  of 
first  action  against  Mr.  Hansard,  the  agent  the  same  libel.  The  House,  which  had 
appointed  by  the  House  for  that  purpose,  j  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 
The  Chief-Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  i  but  superadded  another  while  this  second 
on  the  trial,  was  called  upon  by  the  defend- j  action  was  pending — a  resolution  that  this 
ant’s  eminent  counsel.  Lord  Campbell,  then  very  act  of  publishing  was  in  exercise  of 
Attorney-General,  to  direct  the  jury  to  ac-  their  privilege — then  determined  to  defend 
quit  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolutions  the  action  for  Hansard,  and  to  plead  in  his 
to  print  and  sell  justified  this  publication,  name,  as  their  predecessors  in  1810  had 
The  Chief-Justice  thought  otherwise,  and  done;  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 
expressed  his  opinion  in  strong  language,  his  action  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
The  law,  as  he  laid  it  down,  might  have  against  the  Speaker  himself,  for  his  warrant 
been  questioned,  either  on  a  motion  in  issued  in  obedience  to  a  vote  of  the  House. 
Court  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  bill  of  excep-  The  plea  was  Privilege.  The  plaintiff 
tions ;  which  would  have  transferred  the  denied  its  validity  as  a  defence,  and  the 
whole  matter  directly  to  a  superior  court.  |  judges  were  thus  compelled,  by  the  act  of 
But  no  such  step  was  taken.  The  heavy  |  the  House,  to  decide  that  point.  They 
damages  awarded  by  the  jury  were  paid  heard  arguments  of  great  ability,  and  of 
without  dispute.  very  unusual  length,  and  decided  unani- 

A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed  mously  that  the  defendant  was  not  justified, 
by  the  House,  ‘  to  examine  precedents  with  Each  of  the  four  judges  delivered  his  rea- 
respect  to  the  circulation  and  publication  sons  for  thinking,  first,  that  a  court  of  jus- 
of  jirinted  papers,  and  to  ascertain  the  law  tice  is  not  bound  by  a  declaration  of  cither 
and  practice  of  Parliament  prior  to,  and  |  House  of  Parliament  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
since  the  order  for  the  sale  of  such  papers.’  {own  privileges;  and  secondly,  that  the  or- 
The  Committee  took  a  much  w  ider  range,  j  der  of  the  House  did  not  protect  its  agent, 
deeming  it  also  expedient  to  consider,  in  j  when  sued  in  an  action  for  libel  by  a  ca- 
the  most  general  terms,  ‘the  subject  of ,  lumniated  fellow  subject, 
parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  jurisdiction  Different  opinions  may  be,  and  have  been 
of  this  House  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  entertained,  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
own  jirivileges.’  They  airirmed  the  exist-  decision  ;  but  if  the  law  can  confer  a  vested 
ence  of  that  privilege,  in  the  first  place  :  i  right,  this  plaintiff,  having  obtained  the 
they  proceeded  to  resolve,  that  the  liberty  !  judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  his  favor, 
of  publishing  papers  is  an  essential  incident  |  had  a  right  to  sue  out  execution  upon  that 
to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parlia-  judgment,  and  he  accordingly,  in  the  com¬ 
ment,  more  especially  to  tlie  representative  ;  mon  course,  required  the  Sheriffs  to  levy 
branch  of  it.  'Phey  added,  that  ‘  the  insti-  ,  his  damages  and  costs.  And  if  ever  the  lawr 
tution  of  any  proceeding  to  bring  their  I  cast  a  plain  duty  on  its  officer,  it  was  that  so 
privileges  into  discussion  or  decision  before  !  imposed  upon  these  Sheriffs.  They  were 
any  other  court  or  tribunal  is  a  high  breach  1  bound  by  their  oath  of  office,  and  must 
of  privilege;  and  renders  all  parties  con- have  been  compelled  by  the  court,  on  ap- 
cerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displea- 1  plication,  to  perform  this  duty.  Yet  that 
sure,  and  to  the  punishment  consequent :  very  House  of  Commons  w  hich  had  ex- 
thereon.’  They  conclude  with  this  never- j  pressly  refused  to  take  measures  for  stop- 
to-be-forgotten  admonition  to  the  courts  of!  ping  the  action;  which  had  directed  itsoffi- 
justice,  ‘  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  I  cer  to  submit  his  defence  to  the  judgment 
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of  the  court ;  wljicli  declined  to  bring  that '  lion  of  the  oflending  member,  when  next 
judgment  l)efore  a  Court  of  Krror,  and  did'  lie  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
not,  even  by  a  vote,  declare  the  judgment:  in  Parliament.  And  if  he  ha|)pened  not  to 
illegal — chose  to  interfere  in  this  last  stage,;  have  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Ujiper  House, 
which  their  own  proceeding  had  rendered  i  by  creation  or  succession,  and  if  he  had 
inevitable.  'I'hey  strove  by  menaces  to  de-  performed  those  promises  of  bribery,  which 
prive  the  jilaintilV  of  the  fruits  of  this  jndg-  possibly  procured  his  former  eleclitui,  and 
menl,  and  actually  incarcerated  the  Slieritfs  if  he  coveted  the  honor  of  representing  one 


for  carrying  it  into  effect. 


of  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs,  or  any 


'riie  Sheriffs  sued  out  their fory;//.'?. :  popular  cotistituency,  it  is  possible  that  at 
Ami  if  the  House,  follow  ing  the  precedent  the  end  of  four,  or  five,  or  of  six  years,  the 
of  Paty’s  case,  had  returned  all  these  facts  victim  of  an  unjust  persecution,  or  Ids  wi- 
as  the  cause  of  detention,  nearly  the  same  dow,  or  his  or  her  execnlors  or  administra- 
(juestion  which  was  left  undetermined  in  tors,  may  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
1704  must  have  been  decided.  But  they  the  abettor  of  injustice  thrown  out  of  his 
thought  it  became  them  to  make  a  general  seat.  But  all  men  are  slow  to  suspect  the 
return,  that  the  Sheriffs  had  been  guilty  of  government  under  which  they  live;  the 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege;  and  people  of  Etigland  habitually  confide  in 
the  court,  in  conformity  with  the  authori-  their  own  branch  of  the  constitution.  Ab- 
ties,  was  bound  to  give  credit  to  this  gen-i  struct  possibilities  of  danger  do  not  disturb 
eral  charge,  and  remand  the  Sheriffs  toi  the  repose  of  the  great  majority.  Let  us 
custody;  as  tliey  must  ecjually  have  done  if'  not  deceive  ourselves;  force  and  its  conse- 
a  similar  return  had  been  made  by  any  (pience,  success,  dazzle  men ;  and  bold  acts 
competent  court,  and  in  strict  analogy  to  of  tyranny  are  not  very  unpopular.  Neither 
what  they  lately  have  decided  in  a  case  Henry  VIH.  nor  Cromwell  have  received 
brought  before  them  from  the  Cour  Roijak  the  just  measure  of  indignation  from  pos- 


of  the  Island  of  .Jersey. 


terity.  Violence  may  even  command  praise 


Upon  this  general  survey  of  the  proceed-  ,  and  sympathy,  if  its  object  be  sagaciously 
ings  of  former  Houses  of  Commons  in  niat-j  chosen.  Most  of  ‘  the  people  out  of  doors,' 
ters  of  privilege,  may  we  not  rest  the  proof  j  who  gave  a  thought  to  the  sentence  on  Ed- 
of  our  proposition, — a  proposition  in  itselfi  ward  Floyd,  probably  said  that  he  was 
not  revolting  to  reason?  Is  it  not  clear !  rightly  served  for  being  a  bloody  Papist, 
from  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts,  |  The  imprisonment  of  the  Sheriffs  in  their 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  like  every  year  of  office,  was  a  good  joke  for  some  in 
popular  assembly,  and  every  human  inslitu-  the  House,  and  no  doubt  for  many  out  of  it. 
lien,  is  capable  of  abusing  its  power?  When  allusion  was  made  to  the  possibility 
Here  is  frcijuent  and  flagrant  abuse,  both  in  of  so  dealing  with  the  Judges,  it  was  con- 
the  assumption  of  privileges  when  they  did  j  sistently  treated  with  some  merriment.  The 
not  exist,  and  in  the  mode  of  exercising  j  propensity  in  vulgar  minds  to  take  part  with 
them  where  perhajis  they  did.  It  is  abuse,  I  the  strong  against  the  weak,  when  unjustly 


too,  committed  in  all  ages. 


trampled  upon,  is  a  most  important  fact  in 


The  champions  of  I'rivilcge  do  not  pre- 1  the  history  of  human  nature.  4’hat  it  ex¬ 
tend  any  other  security  against  its  abuse,  j  ists,  all  experience  proves.  'J’he  cruel 
than  public  opinion — public  opinion  which  |  punishments  of  Prynne  and  others  in  the 
may  come  limping,  /v/r/c  f/rrwr/o,  years  after  |  reign  of  Charles  1.,  excited  more  scorn 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  can  never  in- !  against  the  suflerers  who  were  made  ridicu- 
terpose  swiftly  enough  to  prevent  it,  and  i  Ions,  than  indignation  against  their  hateful 
can  never  make  amends  for  it.  The  re- '  oppressors.  'J'his  is  the  direction  in  which 
spectful  remonstrance  of  public  opinion  j  the  current  of  satire  is  too  ready  to  flow, 
against  the  falsified  return  w  hich  placed  |  We  noticed  in  our  last  Number  the  proud 
Luttrcll  in  the  House,  instead  of  Wilkes,  j  triumph  achieved  by  the  true  patriot,  Daniel 
as  member  for  Middlesex,  was  treated  by  j  l)e  Foe, when,  sentenced  to  tbe  pillory  for  his 
the  House  with  scorn;  and  might  even  (  virtue,  he  was  greeted  by  the  disabused  peo- 
have  been  visited,  in  conformity  with  some}  pie  with  applause,  instead  of  being  covered 
precedents,  with  vengeance  as  a  breach  of(  with  insult.  But  we  had  also  to  record  of 
privilege.  But  these  same  champions  of;  a  man  of  letters,  a  wit,  and  a  divine — no 
public  liberty,  and  trustees  for  the  people,]  meaner  judge  of  human  nature  than  Jona- 
have  suggested  but  one  way  in  which  puh-j  than  Swift — that  he  speaks  of  this  same 
lie  opinion  can  make  itself  felt — the  rejec-j  man  with  contempt,  because  he  bad  been  in 
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tlie  pillory.  The  lesson  is  taught  hy  him,;  ot'  I’arlianieiit  the  p.ower  of  puhlishiiiir  any 
fjui  nil  niolilnr  i/nplc,  when  his  hert>,  Jack  j  paper,  njxui  ilteir  own  views  of  expediency 
Cade,  wins  the  hearts  ol  his  followers  I  or  necessity  ;  and  of  protecliiiu  their  puh- 
by  cstahlishinjT  the  privile^CMif  iitterincr  had  lisher  from  actions  for  libel  by  the  certifi- 
jTrainiiiar  ;  and  condemns  the  J^ord  Sands  cate  of  their  Sj)eaker — informing  the  court 
(alter  a  suitable  admonition)  to  be  hanged,  wliere  such  action  might  dej)end,  that  the 
with  his  |)en  and  inkhoru  about  his  neck  ;  I  publication  was  bv  such  authority.  This 
for  the  enormity  of  talking  of  a  noun  and  1  Act  originated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  is 
a  verb,  and  such  heathenish  sounds  as  no}  well  known  to  have  owed  its  success  in  the 
Christian  car  can  endure  to  hear.  And  it;  House  of  Lords  maitdv  to  Lord  Henman  ; 
is  this  evil  principle  which  gives  importance  ;  who  supported  it  there  against  a  strong  op- 
and  value  to  a  .system  of  fixed  laws,  admin-  jmsition,  and  extended  its  provisions  (as 
istered  by  known  and  responsible  oflicers,  common  justice  reiptired)  beyond  the  im- 
in  preference  to  summary  jurisdiction,  to  mediate  agents  of  cither  House,  tt)  all  pub- 
be  exercised  at  discretion  by  that  ‘  tyrant  j  lishers  who  should  circulate  true  copies,  or 
majority,’  which  is  so  often  tempted  to  throw  I  faithful  abstracts,  of  papers  which  had  been 
aside  all  the  restraints  which  reason  and  j  printed  by  its  authority.  'Lhe  advocates  of 
ju.stice  would  impose.  1  uncontrolled  Privilege  consistently  opposed 

No  single  instance  occurs  to  our  recol-1  this  Act,  which  was  regarded  as  a  compro- 
lection,  of  a  member  losing  the  favor  of  his }  tnise,  and  were  naturally  disgusted  with  so 
constituents  for  a  corrupt  vote  on  an  elec-j  fatal  a  blow  to  their  claim.  For  they  per- 
lion  jietition  ;  or  an  absurd  one  on  the  pri-  ccived  that  a  sole  jurisdiction  of  declaring 
vilege  of  staying  actions  against  members  what  privileges  they  pleased,  with  an  all- 
of  parliament  ;  or  a  tyrannical  one  for  ex-  suHicient  power  to  enforce  their  declara- 
pelling  a  member,  tir  imprisoning  a  sup-  tion,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  their  submit- 
posed  delinquent.  Even  the  proceedings  ting  to  ask  assistance  from  the  other  two 
against  Wilkes,  with  all  his  popularity,  do  branches  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose, 
not  appear  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  Jn  passing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was 
Public  oj)inion  was  at  the  moment,  indeed,  taken  for  granted  that  private  feelings 
strongly  excited:  it  was  almost  goaded  to  would  be  considered  in  these  publications, 
madness  and  rebellion.  Hut  other  subjects  and  that  nothing  injurious  would  be  sane- 
engrossed  attention,  and  this  wrong  was  no  tioned  without  an  ascertained  necessity, 
more  avenged  tlian  it  had  been  prevented.  This  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  wish 
by  public  opinion.  The  late  votes  against  of  honorable  men,  engaged  in  im|uiries 
Mr.  Stockdale  and  the  Sheriffs  were  never  connected  with  great  public  interests,  and 
brought  up  at  a  contested  election  ;  yet  dis-  unbiassed  by  personal  motives.  Publicity, 
approbation  of  the  measures  was  manifested  in  its  general  results,  is  undoubtedly  the 
by  the  verdicts  of  successive  juries,  whose  friend  of  truth  ;  it  is,  moreover,  unavoid- 
Phiglish  hearts  burned  within  them, — in-  able  in  matters  of  general  concernment. 
Ilamed  by  tlie  single  thought,  that  Privilege  Even  where  it  brings  out  the  names  of  pri- 
was  assuming  to  overrule  the  Law;  and  vate  individuals,  it  affects  them  much  less 
who  awarded  large  and  increasing  damages  than  they  themselves  could  expect;  since 
in  actions  most  unreasonably  brought,  due  allowance  is  made  for  cx  jjarte  state- 
though  no  personal  or  party  feelings  were  ments,  character  cannot  permanently  suffer 
engaged  on  either  side  of  the  quarrel.  without  a  full  investigation,  and  the  most 
Public  o[)iuion,  then,  though  it  may  find  careless  have  been  taught  to  suspend  their 
some  irregular  means  of  venting  its  anger  judgment  till  all  the  evidence  is  laid  before 
against  oj)press1ve  and  unjust  proceedings,  them. 

sometimes  at  the  hazard  of  general  trail-  The  Act  protects  none  but  those  who 
quillity,  does  not,  and  for  obvious  reasons  print  by  the  authority  of  either  House  of 
never  will,  administer  that  legitimate  check  Parliament,  and  thus  enables  a  sufferer  to 
and  control  over  them,  which  is  ajipealed  proceeil  again.«t  the  informer  who  has  false- 
to  as  the  only  barrier  for  the  protection  of  ly  accused  him.  The  false  accuser  m 
the  people  against  abuse  of  privilege  ;  dragged  into  the  light  by  its  operation  ;  and 
much  le.ss  will  it  give  redress  to  the  injured,  to  him  it  holds  out  no  indemnity.  Suppose, 
The  unfortunate  difference  between  the  then,  that  a  malignant  enemy,  or  an  inter- 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of  ested  competitor,  plans  the  ruin  of  an  i»- 
Queen’s  Bench  was  brought  to  a  conclu-  nocent  man  by  slander ;  and  finding  n  par- 
sion  by  an  Act  which  gave  to  both  Houses  liamentary  committee  engaged  in  some  in- 
Vol.  MIL— No.  1. 
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quiry  connected  with  his  ollice,  his  trade,  you,  no  power  to  do  right  to  the  plaintiff  if 
or  liis  profession  ;  and  knowing  the  good  i  injured  by  false  charges,  nor  to  you,  if  you 
opinion  of  certain  respectable  members  of  have  acted  honestly,  and  are  attacked  for 
the  committee  to  be  important  to  his  success  I  telling  the  truth.  This  interference  with 
in  tlie  world,  to  his  character  and  general  'the  complaint  preferred  against  you  can  do 
estimation,  he  is  templed  to  come  before  J  you  no  good,  unless  that  complaint  be  well 
them  with  calumnious  attacks  ;  certain  that !  founded ;  if  it  is  groundless,  the  action 
these  will  be  wiiispered  about  in  society,  j  brought  enables  you  to  vindicate  your  ve- 
that  probably  they  may  find  their  way  inloj  racity  and  public  spirit  in  the  only  effectual 
a  Blue  JJook,  and  be  proclaimed  to  all  who;  manner,  in  open  court,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  at  the  public 'jury  given  after  hearing  evidence  on  both 
expense,  and  under  the  most  venerable  pub-  !  sides.’ 

lie  sanction.  A  friend  who  heard  the  state-;  Yet  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  journals, 
inent,  draws  to  it  the  attention  of  the  in- 1  that  a  person  who  complained  of  such  an 
jured  man — informing  him  that  his  reputa- ;  injury,  and  brought  his  action  for  redress, 
tion  is  gone  for  ever,  uidesshe  promptly  re- ;  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
futes  the  slander.  Conscious  of  his  inno-  ' House  of  Commons,  and  the  punishment 
cence,  able  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  ^  conseejuent  tliereon ;  and  both  the  plaintiff 
every  allegation  against  him,  furnished  also  |  and  his  attorney  were  frightened  into  an 
with  proof  of  the  malice  of  his  adversary,  j  abandonment  of  the  action.  The  public 
he  commences  an  action  against  his  false  |  took  no  alarm,  for  the  general  mind  was 
accuser — not  against  the  printer  who  has  |  wholly  occupied  with  gainful  speculations, 
been  ordered  to  record  his  testimony,  but  j  Some  few  thinking  men  observed  the  vote 
against  the  inventor  of  a  lie  that  may  work  j  with  anxiety,  and  soon  more  materials  for 
his  ruin.  j  wonder  were  afforded  them.  For  another 

Suppose  this  case,  and  that  the  defendant  humble  suppliant  bowed  himself  to  the 
should  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons,  '  ground, — notifying  to  the  House  that  he 
and  charge  the  plaintiff  with  breaking  its  I  had  received  an  injury  of  the  same  nature — 
privileges.  The  answer  most  naturally  to  j  that  his  name  had  been  fraudulently  signed 
be  expected  a  priori  from  the  House,  is  j  to  a  false  petition — that  his  character  was 
scorn  and  derision.  Or,  indeed,  the  mem-  i  suffering  from  this  unauthorized  act,  almost 
her  to  whom  the  petition  was  conlided,  ;  amounting  to  forgery,  and  could  be  justified 
might  with  propriety  spare  the  House  all  by  no  other  means  than  bringing  an  action, 
trouble;  and  at  once  tell  his  constituent,  J  Such,  however,  is  his  veneration  for  the 
that  to  his  case  no  considerations  of  privi-  i  great  assembly  which  has  given  publicity 
lege  could  possibly  attach.  ‘  What!’  he  to  the  libel,  that  he  will  not  think  of  iuvok- 
iniglit  say,  ‘  do  you  admit  that  you  have  been  ,  ing  the  aid  of  the  law  w  ithout  the  previous 
uttering  lalsehood  from  malignant  motives,  permission  of  that  assembly;  and  so  entire 
wronging  your  neighbor,  deluding  the  com-  j  his  confidence  in  its  justice,  that  he  is 
mittee  by  misrepresentation,  (itself  a  high  .certain  that  the  permission  will  be  granted, 
contempt,)  and  inducing  the  House  to  cir-  j  We  are  told  that  his  earnest  petition  for  an 
culate  your  slander  through  the  country  at  j  object  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable 
a  halfpenny  a  sheet  ?  and  do  you  think  that !  was  rejected  with  menaces, 
the  House  will  screen  you  from  the  just  re-  j  The  precedent  so  lately  set  was  likely  to 
ward  of  your  wickedness?  The  very  sup-  ;  be  followed  in  the  Upper  House,  if  similar 
position  is  a  libel  on  the  House,  llather  |  circumstances  should  appear  to  make  itap- 
ily  from  the  wrath  that  awaits  you  at  the'plicable  ;  to  hesitate  where  the  Commons 
hands  of  those  w  hom  you  have  thus  betray-  j  had  acted  so  promptly  and  decisively,  might 
ed  into  the  commission  of  an  outrage,  which  ;  have  implied  a  want  of  proper  spirit.  We 
never  can  be  repaired  but  by  the  action  you  '  must  confess  that  the  petitioner,  the  party 
complain  of.’  sued,  was  ushered  in  before  their  lordships 

If  the  defendant  should  protest  his  per-  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  His  sponsor 
feet  innocence,  and  afiirm  that  he  has  can-  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman 
didly  stated  the  truth,  and  innocently  afford-  more  elevated  by  his  qualities  than  even  by 
ed  valuable  information  tending  to  the  re-  i  his  high  rank,  whose  approbation  is  praise, 
dress  of  a  public  evil,  the  answer  is  equal- i  He  was  introduced  as  a  veteran  soldier, 
ly  obvious — ‘  This  is  no  matter  for  petition  ;  |  w  ho,  like  the  Duke  himself,  had  served  with 
the  House  neither  can  nor  ought  to  inter-  ■  reputation  under  theCreat  Captain  in  Spain 
fere,  having  no  means  of  judging  between  j  and  at  Waterloo;  as  one  whose  military  ser- 
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vice  had  been  rewarded  by  a  respijiisible ' 
office  in  tlie  police  force;  and  wlio,  in  that 
situation,  liad  collected  information,  which 
he  was  compelled,  by  an  order  of  the 
House,  to  lay  before  the  Committee  on  the- 
laws  against  gaming.  It  was  added  on  the 
same  authority,  that  the  information  was  all  • 
true,  and  that  the  action  was  brought  against  ( 
him  by  one  who  justly  suffered  from  it,  be¬ 
ing  guilty  of  ali  the  enormities  imputed.  ^ 
After  such  a  description  of  the  cause  and 
the  actors,  it  might  seem  wonderful  that , 
the  case  was  not  at  once  disposed  of  by 
acclamation — by  immediately  punishing  i 
the  breach  of  privilege  already  committed,  j 
and  stopping  all  further  proceedings.  An  ! 
instant  decision  was  pressed  for  ;  but  the  j 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief-justice, ' 
and  Lord  Brougham,  obtained  a  few  hours  | 
of  delay,  that  the  decent  ceremony  of 
searching  for  precedents  might  be  perform¬ 
ed  before  a  new  precedent  was  added  to 
them. 

The  Committee  reported  those  ‘  most  im¬ 
mediately  applicable  to  the  matter  of  the 
petition.’  They  did  not  cite  the  unrescinded 
resolutions  of  the  Lords  in  IBTo,  and  in 
1704,  cited  above ;  nor  that  which  followed  | 
Lord  Lyttleton’s  speech  in  17Gd.  But  the  j 
cases  in  point  to  w  hich  they  directed  atten-  j 
tion,  were  in  number  four.  One  of  them 
was  in  1708.  Biggs  sued  Hope  for  having,  I 
‘  in  obcdiiiice  to  the  orders  and  immediate 
commands  of  the  J  louse,  taken  him  into  cus¬ 
tody’  for  riotous  behaviour,  which  obstruct¬ 
ed  the  approaches  of  the  House,  ‘i.  Hyde, 
a  magistrate,  in  1788  caused  Aldcrn,  aeon- 
stable,  to  be  indicted  for  an  assault  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  the  House,  in  refusing 
Hyde  admission  to  Warren  Hastings’  trial, 
without  a  ticket.  Defendant  had  been  hon¬ 
orably  acquitted,  btit  Hyde  was  C(»mmitted 
for  his  contempt  in  preferring  such  an  in¬ 
dictment.  B.  Wharton,  in  1^*20,  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  writing  a  letter  tending  to  a 
challenge  to  Fonblamjue,  in  consequence  of 
words  spoken  by  the  latter  in  arguing  a 
flucstion  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ; 
he  a|)ologized  and  was  <lischarged.  4.  The 
noted  umbrella  case  stood  last.  It  appears 
to  have  been  thus:  Frederick  Blass,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  the  House,  complained 
to  their  Lordships  that  John  Bell  had  serv¬ 
ed  him,  zchen  attending  his  duty  in  this 
House,  with  two  processes  from  the  West¬ 
minster  Court  of  Requests  ;  and  Bell  in¬ 
formed  Blass  ‘  tlnat  the  first  process  w'as  is¬ 
sued  to  recover  the  value  of  an  umbrella  left 
by  Mr.  Bell  with  this  Blass  on  the  night 


of  the  Friday  preceding ;  that  Bell  gave 
him  the  umbrella,  and  hr  put  it  airay  in  the 
usual  place  ;  that  on  Friday  the  VJBd  Bell 
served  Blass,  u'hrn  on  duty  in  this  House, 
w  ith  an  order  from  the  Court  to  pay  Bell 
Hs.  (»<1.  debt,  and  TJ,  H>s.  C(»sts,  for  the 
use  of  Bell.’* 

These  cases  could  not  be  supposed  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  example  of  slaying  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  commenced  by  one  slandered  by  false 
evidence  before  a  committee.  But  they  must 
have  been  thought  to  rest  on  a  principle 
which  would  justify  a  vole  for  so  doing; 
and  as  their  Lordsliips  immediately  came 
to  such  a  vote,  we  must  presume  that  such 
a  principle  was  extracted  from  them.  By 
what  process,  we  own  ourselvas  incapable 
of  discovering.  The  last  case,  that  of  the 
umbrella,  which  was  the  most  relied  on,  is 
evidently  a  punishment  for  serv  ing  the  pro- 
I  cess  of  the  Court  of  Requests  on  one  of 
I  the  officers  of  the  House,  while  there  at¬ 
tending  its  service.  Most  clearly,  on  pe¬ 
rusing  it,  no  other  offence  is  charged. 

The  production  of  these  documents,  and 
j  of  several  others  so  much  less  like  the  case 
in  hand,  that  the  committee  did  not  regard 
them,  gave  but  a  short  respite  to  the  plain- 
tiir  and  his  attorney,  who  were  summoned, 
and  released  on  their  assurance  that  they 
had  intended  and  were  conscious  of  no  of¬ 
fence  ;  but  that  having  been  so  unhappy  as 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  august  as¬ 
sembly,  they  would  discontinue  the  action. 
On  the  motion  for  re(juiring  this  of  them, 
the  Speech  and  Brolest  of  Lord  Brougham 
were  i  made.  They  will  be  the  text  on 
which  all  future  commentaries  on  the  use 
I  and  abuse  of  privilege  must  be  written — 

[  the  treasury  from  which  all  arguments  must 
be  draw  n.  ’Bhey  are  too  generally  read  to 
be  here  copied  or  abstracted ;  but  some  oIj- 
servations  on  points  of  detail  may  not  be 
wholly  supertluous. 

Adverting  to  the  noble  Duke’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  transaction,  and  the  parties  to 
it.  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  that  these 
might  have  exhibited  the  reverse  of  that 
description  in  every  respect.  Consider 

*  A  case  nearly  in  point  might  liave  been  found 
ill  tlio  Commons’  Journals,  in  the  ‘Jd  year  of 
'.Villiam  111.  Sir  Ralph  IMegget  petitioned  against 
an  election  for  Ssouthwark,  and  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  was  sure  of  a  inajority,  right  or 
wrong.  For  this  saying  he  was  sent  to  jail.  As 
he  denied  having  ever  used  such  words,  he  sued 
the  slanderer  for  falsely  imputing  them,  and  wad 
sent  to  jail  a  second  lime  for  this  breach  of  priv¬ 
ilege. 
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now  for  a  moinoiit  liow  l!ie  question  would  | 
iuive  sl(K)(l,  if  llint  liad  the  case.  Siij)- 

j)ose  ilie  petitioner  to  have  been  the  keeper  j 
of  a  low  ^raniin i-liouse,  wiio  before  a  com-; 
luitlee  for  iiupiiry  into  tlie  state  of  the  po-: 
lice,  had  volunteered  his  evidence  airuinst 
an  inspf'ctor,  jtronioted  to  that  station  for! 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  victorious; 
arinv,  but  exposed  to  malice  for  the  faithfitl  [ 
discharge  of  his  duty;  and  suppose  all  hisi 
evidence  to  have  been  a  base  fabrication  to: 
injure  this  honest  man.  Ail  this  tnighthavet 
been  the  fact,  but  of  course  no  word  of  it 
would  have  transj)ired  in  tlie  petition.  The 
truth  would  be  made  apparent  at  the  trial  ; 
but,  according  to  the  practice  now  estab¬ 
lished,  that  can  never  t;tke  place.  i 

In  this  debate,  it  ajtpears  to  have  beeti  | 
assumed,  even  by  so  candid  and  calm  a! 
jmlge  as  the  Duke  of  VVellinglon,  that  the' 
mere  relation  of  a  witness  was  enough  to' 
entitle  the  petitioner  to  the  protection  of 
the  house  against  an  action.  But  with  ail 
the  deferctice  and  respect  which  is  due  to, 
that  great  name,  we  must  submit  that  the! 
truth  of  the  evidence  is  a  much  more  impor- 1 
taut  matter.  'I’he  plaintilF  undertakes  to* 
prt)vc  its  untruth.  We  ask,  with  all  humil-' 
ity,  what  right  cati  there  be  to  act  as  ifyou  i 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time' 
deny  all  means  of  discovering  whether  it 
be  true  or  false  ? 

'i’he  same  answer  is  good  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  urged  by  the  learned  occupant  of! 
the  Great  Seal,  and  some  of  his  highly  re- 1 
vered  predecessors.  ‘  We  protect  from  ac- • 
tions  at  law,  the  oHicers  of  our  Court  who 
execute  its  process.’  'J’hismay  possibly  be 
very  proper  where  you  are  perfectly  sure 
that  vour  oHicer  has  done  so,  and  nothing 
more  ;  but  this  is  not  an  olbcer — he  is  a 
witness — the  plaintitf  says,  a  false  witness. 
You  cannot  know  which  is  right  without 
that  trial,  which  one  of  the  parties  seeks, 
and  the  other  is  anxious  to  prevent.  It  per¬ 
jury  has  been  committed,  the  son  of  Belial 
IS  certainly  no  ollicer  of  the  Court,  or  ol 
the  House,  in  committing  it.  On  other 
grounds,  the  Protest  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  analogy  exists  between  this  case  and 
the  protection  of  olficers,  or  parties  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

But  the  intervention  of  tlie  House  is  also 
justified  on  that  most  suspicious  ground, 
the  interest  of  the  plaintilf  himself,  who 
must  fail  (it  is  said)  because  no  action  can 
be  maintained  for  jierjury.  If  so,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  the  petitioner,  is  safe  at  all  events, 
however  steeped  in  falsehood.  But  we 


[May, 

cannot  adojit  this  general  proposition  of 
law  till  it  shall  be  promulgated  by  judicial 
authority  ;  wiiich  it  never  can  be  as  long 
as  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution, 
or  for  an  unlawful  arrest,  procured  by  a 
false  oath,  is  held  t(»  be  maintainable.  Let 
us  also  observe,  that  this  ingenious  reason 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  evidence  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  no 
oath  can  be  administered.  A  party  thus 
slandered  and  seeking  redress,  is  exactly  in 
the  situation  in  winch  .lames  DukeofYork 
would  have  stood,  if  he  had  sued  Danger- 
held  for  calumniating  him,  and  not  the 
Speaker,  Sir  W.  Williams,  for  printing  and 
|)ublishing  the  calumny. 

But  suppose  that  a  jierson  should  present 
himself  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
»)f  Lords,  and  falsely  swear  that  A  is  the 
holder  of  so  many  railway  slsares,  or  that 
he  has  giyen  his  assent  to  .some  sacrilice  of 
his  property;  by  reason  of  which  false  re¬ 
presentation,  A  is  made  liable  by  the  Act 
to  certain  payments,  or  loses  his  land  with¬ 
out  compensation.  If  A  should  bring  an 
action  against  the  witness,  by  whose  false¬ 
hood  his  interests  are  so  much  alfected,the 
Court  would  stare  at  such  defence  as  this — 

‘  V’ery  true,  1  have  stated  a  falsehood  res¬ 
pecting  you,  and  you  have  sulfered  enor¬ 
mous  damage  from  mv  fal.-'C  evidence ;  but 
that  false  evidence  was  given  ujion  oath, 
and  you  have,  therefore,  no  remedy  against 
me.’ 

If,  indeed,  the  witness  has  spoken  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth,  or  even  if  he  has  com¬ 
municated  nothing  but  what  he  really  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  true,  it  is  hard  that  he  should 
be  harassed  by  an  action,  and  put  to  the 
expense  of  defending  himself  against  vexa¬ 
tious  litigation.  We  freely  admit  that  no 
I  unfounded  action  ought  to  be  commenced ; 
but  we  as  strenuously  deny  that  it  can  be 
politic  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  .the  discretionary  power  to 
prevent  this  evil  on  cr  parte  ajiplications. 
The  delays  and  expenses  of  the  law  are 
among  the  heaviest  evils  that  alHict  men  in 
society.  Legislators  cannot  be  too  active 
in  devising  the  means  of  reducing  them, 
and  of  discouraging  all  the  arts  of  legal 
chicanery.  The  Courts  themselves  are  as¬ 
tute  in  the  application  of  remedies,  and 
they  ask  for  the  means  of  carrying  them 
still  further;  but  allowing  the  mischief  to 
exist  to  a  grievous  extent,  it  were  a  much 
greater  evil  to  close  the  Temple  of  justice 
indiscriminately — excluding  by  the  same 
act  both  well-founded  demands  and  extor- 
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lionale  attempts,  by  prematurely  crusiiiri^I 
the  only  means  of  ascertainimi  their  true  ^ 
character.  j 

A  criminal  proceetlinjr  for  perjury,  an ' 
information  or  indictment,  is  no  less  harass¬ 
ing  than  cl  civil  suit,  and  its  conseciuenccs 
maybe  much  severer.  Privilege  has  not ' 
yet  interposed  to  jirevent  it ;  for  which  a 
reason  was  assigned  in  a  late  debate  in  the' 
Lords,  that  in  criminal  proceedings  the  i 
Crown  is  a  party.  'I’o  this  argument,  as 
to  many  ernplovetl  upholding  indefinite  j»ri- j 
vilege,  a  twofold  refutation  may  be  direct- j 
ed.  1.  It  is  not  virtually  true  ;  for  all  the  j 
world  knows  that  the  Crown  is  verv  rarely  j 
the  real  prosecutor  in  such  cases,  'riiough 
the  process  must  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  the  real  prosecutor  is  he  whose 
character  or  whose  interest  has  been  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  false  witness,  and  who  deems  t!ie 
necessity  of  a  public  exposure  a  paramount 
duty,  to  be  performed  in  spite  of  all  the 
cost,  risk,  and  anxiety,  which  belong  to 
such  |)roceedings.  JJut,  i2.  Is  the  reason 
a  good  one  I  Is  the  distinction  just  ?  Is  it 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  that  Privilege,  so 
potent  for  the  di'struciion  of  private  rights, 
to  be  suddenly  paralyzed  by  a  conflict  with 
the  Crown  ! 

If  the  object  of  such  prohibitory  resolu- ' 
tions  be  thus  <|uestionable,  the  means  ofi 
enforcing  them  will  hardly  appear  more' 
praiseworthy.  A  party  is  imprisoned  and  ^ 
fined  by  payment  of  fees,  that  others  may  > 
be  deterred  from  asserting  a  just  claim  for 
redress  ;  in  perfect  ignorance  that  he  has  | 
violated  any  privilege.  Ilis  attorney  is  sent ' 
to  jail  for  exercising  his  profession  for  the! 
advancentetit  of  justice.  If  Ac  knew  that  i 
this  might  be  styled  a  breach  of  Privilege, ! 
he  could  not  ktiow  that  the  House  would  j 
think  [)roj)er  to  take  it  up  as  an  offence.  : 
Counsel  have  hitherto  been  sjtared.  The  ' 
times  in  which  we  live  have  liitherto  been 
relieved  from  witnessing  such  scenes  as  the 
House,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  acted  in 
the  reign  <d’  Ciueen  Anne,  when  the  Sor- 
geant-at-arms  was  playing  at  hide-atid-seek 
with  eminent  Barristers  in  the  'Peinple 
cloisters;  and  had  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  had  well-nigh  caught  one,  who  es¬ 
caped  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  by  the 
help  of  his  sheets,  from  a  back  window  up 
two  pair  of  stairs. 

Even  these  harsh  measures  may  fail  to 
extirpate  the  here.sy,  and  put  down  contu¬ 
macy.  Late  experience  may  teach  this  to 
the  most  careless  observer  ;  for  the  disinter¬ 
ested  love  of  martyrdom  is  implanted  in 


some  breasts  by  n.ilure,  and  otiirrs  have 
courted  it  successfully  as  a  profitable  spec¬ 
ulation.  It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  a 
skilful  watching  of  the  'Pablc  of  'Perms 
and  Returns  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
commence  and  conclude  his  action,  so  that 
the  damages  and  costs  maybe  levied  and 
paid  before  it  is  jiossible  for  Parliament  to 
interfere.  On  their  re-assembling,  their 
^  first  step  migl'.t  probably  be  to  vi.-it  with 
I  their  high  displeasure  rdl  who  had  been 
I  concerned  in  the  di.scussion  or  decision; 

!  not  only  parties,  counsel,  attorneys,  sheriffs 
j — and  why  not  witne.sses  and  jurors  ;:lso  ? 

I — but  certainly,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  bv  the  last  Parliament  but  one, 

^  the  jinlges  of  those  courts  and  tribunals 
'  wiiich  may  liave  deciileil  ‘  any  matter  of 
privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of'  the  Hon.se.’  But  the  object  of  the 
j  plaintiff  and  his  attorney  would  be  in  the 
mean  time  fully  attained. 

'Po  meet  this  danger  but  one  exjiedient 
can  be  devised.  An  address  might  be  pre- 
I  sented  to  the  Crown,  just  before  the  usual 
time  of  prorogation — |)raying  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  not  be  prorogued,  but  that  the 
two  Houses  might  adjourn.  'Phe  Crown 
again!  What  if  the  Crown  refused  ?  What 
if  the  liords  di.ssented  ! 

A  remark  of  a  more  general  nature  must 
here  be  introduced.  In  case  of  any  ilifficul- 
ty  in  the  execution  of  any  warrant  issued 
bv  the  House,  who  must  supply  the  force 
reijuisite  for  that  ])urj)osc  !  'Phe  Crown. 

'Phese  inconvenient  conscfjuences  are 
hinted  at  with  reluctance,  and  not  without 
pain;  because  they  might  occur  where 
Privilege  was  not  obstructing  the  law,  or 
squabbling  with  its  officers,  but  manfully 
engaged  in  a  noble  and  legitimate  contest, 
in  the  <lischarge  of  its  highest  duties,  and 
in  defence  of  the  real  liberties  of  the  p.eo- 
ple.  But  they  may  supply  forcible  reasons 
for  acting  with  caution  in  a  matter  of  so 
'  much  delicacy,  and  against  overstraining 
.  powers,  in  their  own  nature  hard  to  be  wield- 
j  ed.  And  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  every 
I  exercise  of  privilege  which  wants  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion,  and  is  condemned 
l»y  considerate  men,  must  weaken  its  au¬ 
thority  on  other  occasions,  when  all  such 
'  wouhl  wish  to  see  it  active  and  trium- 
I  pliant. 

!  We  have  just  touched  upon  the  most  siri- 
!  king,  perhaps  also  the  most  really  impor¬ 
tant,  part  of  this  great  subject — tiie  relation 
which  it  bears  to,  and  the  influence  which 
it  must  have  upon,  the  administration  of  the 
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law  ill  our  C(3urts  of  .Tu.>?tice.  And  liero,  j 
in  the  first  place,  we  would  state  our  strong 
sense  of  the  unfortunate  position  which 
this  (juestion  has  assumed.  'i'he  disagree¬ 
ment  that  has  arisen  is  in  itself  a  great  ca-' 
lamitv.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  if  a  Court 
of  .1  ustice  has  denied  the  existence  of  a  real ; 


Priv  ilege  of  J’arliament ;  or  if  the  House  of 
Commons  lias  ass»'rted  as  a  right  that  whicii 
the  Courts  can  justly  refuse  to  recognize.  ! 


But  if  the  reports  olitained  through  the] 


Cases  may  well  be  conceived,  in  which  they 
would  address  the  ('rown  to  make  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  injured  man  ;  others,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  injustice  in  leaving  their 
olliccr  to  abide  the  conscipiences  of  his  own 
misconduct. 

But  the  Court  is  in  no  sense  a  party. 
The  parties  in  the  late  proceedings  were 
those  whose  names  ajipeared  on  the  record 
as  plaintitls  and  defendants  in  the  respect¬ 
ive  actions.  The  House  of  Commons 


ordinary  breach  of  privilege  may  be  trust- 1  elected  to  become  a  party,  by  a  proce.ss  not 
ed,  strange  misconcejitions  appear  to  have!  unlike  th.at  of  interpleader,  taking  up  the 


been  engendered  in  the  heat  of  controver- ,  defence  of  its  agent  and  oflicer.  The 


sy,  and  to  have  taken  possession  of  some  j  Court  put  foru  ard  no  claim  whatever.  Be- 
superior  understandings.  The  controversy  j  ing  set  in  motion  by  tlie  ordinary  means,  it 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  struggle  j  attempted  to  do  no  more,  and  it  could  do 
for  political  power.  A  foreigner  miglit :  no  less,  than  exercise  the  jurisdiction  en- 
have  imagined  that  two  great  rival  bodies  |  trusted  to  it  by  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
in  the  state  were  contending  for  the  same  1  tion.  It  could  not  prevent  the  plaintitV 
authority,  and  aiming  to  secure  tliereby  a  j  from  suing  out  his  writ  of  summons,  or 
preponderance  in  the  machine  of  govern- i  liling  his  declaration,  or  <lemurring  to  the 
merit — as  if  the  House  had,  in  direct  terms,  defendant’s  plea,  or  demanding  judgment, 
insisted  on  the  right  of  inspecting  and  re-  The  Court  can  never  be  a  party.  Individ- 
viewing  all  the  judgmentsof  all  the  Courts  ;  ual  judges  miglit  be  made  parties  against 
or  the  (Queen’s  Bench  had  atfected  to  im-j  their  will,  if  they  incurred  the  high  dis- 
peach  ministers,  or  grant  supplies,  or  de-|  pleasure  denounced,  by  being  involved  in 
cide  on  a  disputed  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  j  the  penal  consequences  llowing  from  it ; 
Parliament.  An  opinion  was  growing  that 
the  (\)urt  was  obstinate  and  presumptuous  ; 
and  that  as  the  weaker  body  it  ought,  by 
reason  of  its  comparative  weakness,  to  have 
abstained  from  disturbing  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  by  yielding  up  with  a  good  grace,  _ 
the  point  in  disjiute.  hands  for  obtaining  the  damages  awarded 

A  very  little  redection  must  explode  this  by  a  jury,  as  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
fallacy.  The  House  of  Commons,  like  in  its  name  as  the  steam  is  of  the  progress 
every  other  privileged  bodv,  may  exercise  of  the  train.  J^o  when  the  defendant  plead- 
its  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  acting  at  j  ed  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
any  particular  crisis.  Both  Hou.ses  wilfully  as  his  justification,  and  the  plaintitf  by  his 
connive  at  a  daily  invasion  of  an  undoubt-  demurrer  (juestioned  its  sufliciency,  the  duty 
ed  privilege  committed  bv  every  newspaper  imposed  on  the  Court  w'as  dilferent,  but  was 
in  })ublishing  their  debates.  They  may  in  the  same  degree  clear,  restricted,  and  in- 
also  imprison  for  a  libel,  or  forbear  to  im-  evitable.  Their  duty  w  as  to  hear  what  could 
prison,  as,  on  a  view'  c)f  all  the  circiimstan-j  be  urged  by  Counsel  on  both  sides,  and  de- 
ces,  they  may  think  fit.  Under  the  recent  j  termine  according  to  law — that  is,  to  the 
Act,  if  a  bookseller  were  sued  for  some- 1  law'  as  it  existed  in  their  own  opinion,  and 
thing  contained  in  a  Blue  Book,  the  House!  not  another’s.  Each  party  had  a  riglit  to 
w'ould  have  to  consider  whether  they  ought  I  require  them  to  form  this  jmigment,  and  to 
to  direct  the  Speaker  to  send  his  certificate  i  declare  it.  Some  distrust  of  their  ow'ii  first 
o  a  Court  of  Law'.  So,  if  it  had  been  ;  impressions  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 

made  clear  to  the  House,  that  the  plaintiflf  opposite  views  proclaimed  in  an  assembly 

Stockdale  had  really  suffered  in  his  charac-  so  enlightened  ;  but  they  could  no  more 
ter  or  fortune  by  a  publication  culpably  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  tliat  benefit — which, 
negligent ;  or  that  the  plaintilV  Howard  after  full  consideration  they  were  convinc- 
had  been  needlessly  annoyed  by  the  Ser-  ed  the  law  conferred  upon  him — than  the 

geant-at-arms  in  the  execution  of  his  war-  Prophet  of  the  Lord  could  utter  any  other 

rant ;  the  House  might  have  declined  to  w'ords  than  those  which  his  great  Master 
interfere  in  behalf  of  either  defendant,  commanded. 


as  we  commonly  style  the  convict  a  party 
to  that  process  which  may  terminate  in  his 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  death. 

in  the  case  where  judgment  was  sufiered 
for  want  of  a  plea,  the  Court  was  merely 
passive — an  instrument  in  the  plaintiffs 
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A  (Jistin^ui^hed  member  of  tlie  the  Icffal  ^  Amoiiir  tlie  dicta  of  Judges,  cited  on  tlie 
profession  Irom  onr  own  part  of  the  island,  ;  argument,  was  one  in  tlie  time  of  tlie  iisnr- 
is  reported  to  have  expressed,  in  the  House  |  |>ation,  when  the  Upper  IJencli  refused  to 
of  Commons,  an  opinion,  that  a  Scottish  j  discharge  Captain  Streater  on  his  habeas 
court,  if  placed  in  the  position  of  ihc!  corpus :  simpiv  because  lie  had  been  com- 
Cluecn’s  Ilench,  would  have  ^iveu  /rw;/.  j  mitted  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  ‘Some 
We  hope  that  he  did  not  jirofess  that  senti-  one  must  be  master,’  said  the  Chief-Justice, 
ment,  and  believe  that  it  is  unfounded.  It  J  And  no  doubt,  in  every  state  an  ultimate 
would  exhibit  a  distinction  between  tlie  j  arbitrary  power  without  appeal  must,  under 
Courts  sitting  in  Uomlon  and  Edinburgli  ;  all  governments,  somewhere  exist.  The 
not  very  honorable  to  the  latter.  At  least '  question  is,  where?  The  answer  of  ail 
we  are  certain  that  so  learned  and  honora-  {  dispassionate  impiirers  can  be  but  one — in 
ble  a  person,  if,  when  holding  a  judicial  !  the  three  Parliamentary  Estates  of  the  realm 
seat,  he  shall  be  tried  in  so  severe  an  emer- ‘ — in  (lueen,  Lords  and  Commons.  It  is 
gency,  will  find  that  he  cannot  act  upon  his !  grasped  by  one  in  the  name  of  Privilege, 
own  doctrine.  Should  he  in  the  seat  of,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  another  in  that 
justice  he  threatened  with  the  displeasure  ;  of  prerogative.  'Piie  constitution  has  lodged 
of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  the  sacred  deposit  of  sovereign  authority  in 
event  of  his  coming  to  a  particular  deci- '  a  chest  locked  by  tliree  ditlerent  keys,  con- 
sion,  he  will  answer,  ‘It  is  not  necessary  :  tided  to  the  custody  of  tliree  different  trus- 
for  me  to  please  either  Crown  or  Parlia-  [  tees.  One  of  them  is  now  at  length,  after 
ment,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  tt)  do  my  i  ages  of  struggle,  effectually  prevented  from 
duty.  1  can  listen  to  no  expression  of  acting  alone  ;  but  another  of  the  two  is  said 
voluntas  pro  rationc.  It  is  for  the  purpose  ^  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  striking  off  the 
of  controlling  that  will  of  another,  that  my  j  other  two  locks,  when,  for  any  purpose  of 
reason  is  called  upon  to  decide.’  The  im-  its  own,  it  wishes  to  lay  hands  on  the 
portant  principle  reipiires  to  be  frequently  j  treasure. 

asserted — more  especially  in  tiiese  days  of!  The  argumentum  ad  hominem  was  cloth- 
compromise — that  judicial  duties  are  not !  ed  in  various  disguises.  ‘You  yourselves, 
vicarious,  and  cannot  be  delegated.  Parties  j  yd  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  enjoy  the 
may  waive  their  rights,  rather  tlian  suffer  i  arbitrary  power  that  you  would  condemn, 
an  inconvenience  at  their  own  mere  option ;!  Your  decrees  are  final,  tlie  execution  of 
with  Counsel  and  Attorneys  the  question  of!  them  is  without  appeal ;  and,  furthermore, 
casuistry  may  strike  different  minds  in  differ- 1  they  are  frequently  wrong,  for  they  are  re- 
ent  pointsof  view;  but  the  Judgecannot  run  '  versed  on  error.’  An  arbitrary  power  in 
away  from  his  duty. or  leave  it  toother  liands.  the  judges  !  bound  as  they  arc  by  statutes 
A  perusal  of  this  now  voluminous  con- j  and  rules,  by  authorities,  precedents,  and 
troversy,  shows  that  the  Judges  thought  it !  forms  ;  their  judgments  reversilile  by  two 
had  reached  a  point  in  which  only  one  de-  j  successive  courts  of  error ;  their  members 
cision  was  possible  ;  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  i  subject  to  impeachment  for  malversation 
by  which  alone  the  defendant  could  sue- i  and  ojipression  ;  and  to  removal  for  igno- 
cced,  appeared  to  be  at  open  variance  with  i  ranee  or  incompetency,  for  partiality  or 
first  principles.  When  they  found  his  justi- !  intemperance,  or  indiscretion,  or  any  ill 
fication  to  rest  not  on  the  long  enjoyment,  ]  quality  that  can  impair  the  usefulness  or 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  jirivilege,  |  efficiency  of  a  magistrate  ! 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  House  declared  it  Put  then,  it  is  said,  the  course  of  study 
to  be  a  privilege,  they  thought  their  own  which  lawyers  must  pursue,  disqualifies 
task  ended;  and  anticipated  the  concur-  them  from  comprehending  these  high  rnat- 
rence  of  all  who  knew  that  we  live  under  ;  ters.  Their  habits  cripple  the  mind  and 
a  system  of  laws,  and  are  subjects  of  a  i  weaken  the  perception.  Privilege  is  under- 
mixed  government.  ‘  Eor  here,’  (as  more  j  stood  by  few  ;  its  mysteries  can  only  be 
than  one  of  them  distinctly  intimates,)  ‘  we,  fathomed  by  a  reach  of  thought,  not  to  be 
find  a  direct  claim  of  arbitrary  power  for  |  expected  from  professional  men.  ‘  It  is  too 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  im-  j  wonderful  and  excellent  for  you — you  can- 
plies  the  entire  subversion  of  all  law.’  This  I  not  attain  unto  it.’  The  faculty  is  confined 
looked  like  a  redact io  ad  absurdum — a  bar !  to  the  members  of  either  House,  and  need 
to  all  further  argument;  the  proposition  i  not  be  sought  for,  as  it  cannot  be  found, 
was  stranded,  nor  could  law  or  common  beyond  their  walls. 

sense  float  it  over  such  a  shoal.  We  have  heard  such  remarks  gravely 
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in:idc,  \vii!i  tlir*  siiiccrest  respect  towanJs  | 
iheinselves,  arwi  to  tiie  disparacjcinent  ofj 
otliers,  I)y  some  such  men  as  would  have  { 
supplied  Shakspeare  wltli  additional  dlrfa 
to  enrich  the  diustralion  of  his  diiTnitie<li 
favorites,  I).)[rl)erry  and  Shallow.  'riie' 
solemn  and  empty  formality  of  some,  who  ; 
lamented  the  n  irrow-mindcdness  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  body,  has  ^iven  their  sentiments  the, 
apj)earauce  of  too  hold  an  irosiv.  lint,  to 
treat  tliis  toj»ic  practically,  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  fact  the  siihject  of  these  de- j 
bates  is,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  by  the 
statesmen,  tiie  merchants,  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  left  to  the  lawyers;  to  that 
very  class  wliose  dis<jualification,  from  pro¬ 
fessional  habits,  is  thus  assume<l.  We  think  ' 
it  rightly  left  to  them,  as  most  conversant 
with  the  discussion  of  such  principles; — 
all  the  more  if  they  have  also  enjoyed  a 
seat  in  the  House  <tf  (’omrnons.  Hut  in 
that  case  we  might  respectfidly  ask,  w!iy 
such  j)ersons,  after  tiiey  liad  passed  the  best 
twenty  years  of  life  there,  are  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  denuded  of  all  that  coidd  !)C  learned 
there,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Hetich  ; 
and  why  a  younu^er  lawyer,  by  any  means 
which  can  obtain  him  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
before  his  studies  have  terminated,  or  his 
practice  begun,  becomes  suddenly  endowed 
Avith  the  gift  of  penetrating  these  mysteries  ? 

There  is  no  mystery  in  it.  We  have  no 
College  of  Augurs  in  St.  Stephen’s — no 
freemasonry  envelopes  the  archives.  When 
Privilege  comes  under  CKamination,  we  all 
have  erpial  access  to  the  same  sources.  | 
We  resort  to  the  same  books,  which  open  | 
of  themselves  at  the  same  well-known  pas-  | 
sages.  If,  in  ancient  times,  some  of  the  i 
Judges  have  addressed  the  legislative  bodies  ' 
in  tones  of  self-abasement  on  the  one  hand,  ! 
and  of  reverence,  approaching  adoration, 
on  the  other,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment, 
and  perhaps  the  danger,  of  interfering  when 
Privilege  was  named,  others,  in  the  very  j 
earliest  times,  have  fearlessly  proceeded  to' 
examine  and  decide  upon  it.  'Pliis  is 
abundantly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Justice  IIol- 
royd's  learned  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Burdett  \bbott — one  of  the  ablest,  clear¬ 

est,  and  fullest  arguments  ever  addressed, 
even  by  tliat  great  lawyer,  to  a  Court. 

If  some  Judges  have  been  disposed  to 
complitnent  away  tlie  liberties  of  English¬ 
men  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  no 
more  than  others  did  in  e.'il  times,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  favor,  or  avert  the  high  displeas¬ 
ure  of  the  Crown.  If  some  have  refused 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  majority  of 


the  Commons  staying  an  action  from  im- 
jiroper  motives ;  others  have  refused  to 
liberate  members  of  Parliament,  who  sued 
out  their  finhra.<  rorpi/s  when  imprisoned  by 
the  King  lor  words  uttered  there  in  debate. 
Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  when  hold¬ 
ing  ollice  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the 
King  could  impose  a  tax  of  his  own  single 
authority,  and  rule  the  land  without  any 
Parliament. 

Lord  Holt’s  conduct  was  as  dilTerent  from 
theirs  as  honesty  from  servility,  or  light 
from  darkness.  When  John  Paty  was 
brought  before  him,  imprisoned  by  the 
House  of  C»>mmons  for  the  crime  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  lawful  action,  he  thus  exjiressed  him¬ 
self — ‘  I  will  suppose  that  the  bringing  of 
such  actions  was  declared  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  a  brcaclt  of  their  jirivilege, 
i  but  that  declaration  will  not  make  that  a 
breach  of  privilege  which  was  not  so  before. 

I  But  if  they  have  any  such  privilege,  they 
;  ought  to  show  precedents  of  it.  'Phe  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  well 
,  known,  and  are  founded  upon  the  law  of 
^  the  land,  and  are  nothing  but  the  law.’  In 
J  another  part  of  his  admirable  judgment,  ‘  1 
I  shall,’  he  says,  ‘  presume  to  maintain  that 
here  is  no  privilege  broken,  for  I  take  it  for 
j  granted  that  privilege  is  stated  and  settled 
by  the  law  of  England,  and  is  not  an  uncer¬ 
tain  and  undefiuable  thing.’* 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  emanations 
of  a  feeble  or  narrow  mind.  Such  epithets 
might  perhaps  be  niiwe  justly  applied  to 
those  who  forget  that  the  laws  were  entrust¬ 
ed  to  tl'.cir  administration  for  the  protection 
of  the  j)eople  against  all  arbitrary  j)ower,  by 
whomsoever  assumed  or  threatened.  Such 
epithets  might  with  more,  propriety,  though 
perhaps  not  without  irreverence,  or  even 
danger,  be  transferred  to  those  who  have 
emnloycd  language  so  unworthy  of  their 
stations;  or  to  some  who  have  thought  to 
I  build  so  wide  a  superstructure  as  arbitrary 
i  power  on  so  minute  a  basis,  and  who,  in  a 
;  dream  of  self-complacency,  have  fancied 

i 

}  *  Iln  illustrates  tins  hy  well-known  examples. 

!  Privilege  does  not  extend  to  treason,  felony,  or 
i  lireaeh  of  the  peace,  nor  did  (till  the  decision  of 
!  the  Ibtiise  o|'  Commons  tigainst  that  of  the  ('ourt 
!  of  Common  IMeas)  to  lihel ;  from  the  time  of 
j  Wilkes's  arrest  till  the  Rockingham  administra- 
j  tion  was  appointed.  The  privilege  of  the  House 
I  of  JiOrds  to  fine  for  contempt,  is  not  sliared  by  the 
!  Coinnums.  'Phe  former  may  imprison  for  an  in- 
i  definite  time,  the  latter  only  during  a  session, 
j  The  former  can  exatninc  upon  oath,  not  so  the 
1  latter. 
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that  tlieir  own  powers  could  he  eiil:ir(;ed  though  unpalatable  to  the  most  powerful 
beyond  al!  control,  and  the  essential  boun-  assembly  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the 
daries  of  the  constitution  removed  by  ex-  world,  acquiesced  in  and  nnchallenfred  ; 
pressions  like  these,  however  frequently  neither  inqni^ned  in  the  Exchetpier  Cbani- 
rejieated.  her,  where  ten  additional  judges  mi|:rht  have 

It  is  not  unw’orihy  of  notice,  that  the  been  called  in  to  reconsider  what  was  done 
jrreat  case  of  Stockdale  u.  Hansard,  which  by  four  in  the  King’s  Bench;  nor  submit- 
principally  brought  the  present  subject  un- j  ted  to  judicial  scrutiny  in  t!ie  high  tribunal 
der  general  discussion,  presented  perhaps  i  which  unites  the  a(^  antage  of  consulting 
as  many  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  our  ■  ail  the  judges  of  the  laud,  with  that  »>f  a  fo- 
general  views,  as  any  that  could  have  been  !  rensic  discussion  by  the  first  and  ablest  ad- 
imagined.  It  was  an  action  for  libel,  and  vocates,  after  all  the  materials  have  been 
excited  that  .sensitive  jealousy  in  the  public  frequently  examined,  and  full  time  has  been 
mind,  which  keeps  guard  over  the  freedom  employed  in  maturing  its  deliberations, 
of  the  press.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  there  j 'riiat  liigh  tribunal  being  also  a  House  of 
maintained,  appeared  likely  to  prevent  the  Ihirliarnent,  interested  in  maintaining  all 
circulation  of  important  knowledge.  Thus  |  just  privileges,  and  bound  in  duty  to  pre- 
the  literary  public,  hajipily  now  almost  the  serve  them. 

entire  public,  took  an  alarm  which  would  Strange  to  say,  this  very  advantage  was  by 
be  merely  absurd  with  reference  to  false  some  treated  as  an  argument  against  bring- 
witness  before  a  committee.  'JMiat  the  <le-  ing  a  writ  of  error.  ‘  What!  can  it  be  en- 
cision  of  the  court  was  correct  in  law  on  dured  that  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
the  minor  point,  whether  the  privilege  of  1  of  England  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
publishing  alforded  protection  to  the  agent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  libel  upon 
a  private  man,  has  hence  been  doubted  by 
.some — who  overlooked  an  obvious  distinc-  |  lege  can  fall  to  be  considered  in  a  court  of 
tion  between  the  freer  circulation  of  every  i  justice.  Unless  the  w’ords  of  the  resolution 
kiml  of  knowledge,  which  has  become  forbidding  Privilege  to  be  brought  under 
habitual  and  almost  unavoidable  in  modern  discussion  or  decision  arc  to  be  so  literally 
times — and  the  claim  of  a  privilege  to  com-  construed,  that  the  Speaker  was  WTong, 
municate  documents  to  the  public,  in  exer-  when  sued  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  de- 
cisc  of  the  real  functions  of  Parliament.  fending  himself  by  the  plea  of  privilege; 

This  distinction  was  most  clearlv  laid  and  unle.ss  Mr.  Hansard  was  guilty  of  a  con- 
down  by  Lord  Hale  and  the  whole  Court  tempt  in  resorting  to  the  privilege  of  pub- 
of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Lake  r.  lishing  for  his  justification  in  Stockdale’s 
King,  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  Sann-  action;  and  unless  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was 
der’s  lieports,  and  applied  by  Lord  Erskine,  wrong  in  pleading  the  Speaker’s  warrant  to 
in  his  usual  voluminous  style  of  rea.soning,  j  Howard’s  late  action  of  trespass,  (which 
to  the  case  of  R.  ?*.  Stockdale,  before  ad- j  would  be  difficult  to  assert,  seeing  that  the 
verted  to.  ‘  Before  they  sent  their  Attor- ^  House  of  (Commons  directed  this  course  to 
iiey-Gcneral  to  prosecute  in  this  place  the  j  be  taken  in  each  of  these  actions,  and  in 
publication  of  answers  to  their  charges,  j  the  last  has  actually  sued  out  its  writ  of  er- 
they  should  have  recollected  that  their }  ror,)  the  court  must  give  .some  judgment  on 
want  of  circumspection  in  the  maintenance  i  the  record  before  them;  and  either  party 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  in  the  protec-!  must  have  the  right  to  submit  that  judg- 
tion  of  persons  accused  before  them,  had  i  ment,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  revision  in  a 
given  to  the  public  the  charges  themselves,  j  superior  court.  Thus,  if  ibeClueen’s  Bench 
which  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  their  j  had  decided  against  the  plaintiif,  /n*,  like 
journals.  'Phe  course  and  practice  of  Par- 1  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  might  have  endeavored 
liarnent  might  warrant  the  printing  of  them  i  to  obtain  a  ditTerent  decision  from  the  House 
for  the  use  of  their  own  members,  but  here  i  of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Privilege  was 
the  publication  should  have  stopped,  and  allowed  as  a  legal  defence  ;  but  many  of  the 
all  further  progrc.ss  have  been  resisted  by  most  enlightened  friends  to  the  constitution 
authority.’  were  much  more  disposed  to  lament,  with 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  argue  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  summary  pro- 
the  doctrine  there  laid  down,  after  the  full-  ceeding  out  of  which  the  action  grew,  than 
est  consideration.  It  is  established  and  to  wish  for  its  extension  or  repetition.  Say 
must  be  received  as  good  law,  since  it  was,  what  we  will  respecting  the  obstructions 


trol  of  the  Lords  ?*  The  answer  is  clear — 
that  consequence  attach  on  any  pro¬ 

ceeding  at  law’,  in  which  a  claim  of  privi- 


that  libels  may  produce,  the  union  of  so  J 
many  oflices  in  one  body,  acting  as  lawcriv- 
er,  prosecutor,  judjTo,  jury,  and  executioner, 
under  circuinslances,  too,  where  the  worse 
the  libel  the  greater  heat  must  be  excitetl 
— has  something  scandalous  in  its  aspect. 
If  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice — the 
first  requisite  of  penal  visitation  in  a  civili¬ 
zed  country — it  can  hirdly  command  that 
freedom  from  suspicion,  and  conse(|uent 
public  satisfaction,  which  is  the  second,  but 
almost  e<[ually  important  object.  And  when 
each  one  of  the  inferior  Courts,  trusting  to 
their  character  for  its  own  vindication,  had 
for  near  a  hundred  years  discontinued  the 
proceeding  by  contempt  for  libel,  which  the 
Commons’  Committee  urged  as  their  prece¬ 
dent — it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution  resorted  tophysi-  j 
cal  force,  guided  by  no  other  impulse  than 
its  own  sense  of  the  injury. 

All,  however,  will  admit,  that  between 
summary  punishment  for  acts  really  often-' 
sive  and  contemptuous  towards  the  House 
— and  the  stay  of  actions  between  two  of 
her  Majesty’s  subjects,  brought  for  deter¬ 
mining  their  private  rights — no  comparison 
can  be  drawn.  If  the  ofticer  or  agent  of  the 
House  is  always  to  be  thus  protected  for 
what  he  docs  in  that  capacity,  we  would 
humbly  ask,  whether  a  stationer  dealing 
with  IVIr.  Hansard  in  the  articles  of  his 
trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Illue  Books 
on  the  other,  must  be  restrained  from 
bringing  an  action  on  the  balance,  or  filing 
a  bill  for  an  account!  The  attorney  or  the 
counsel,  who  felt  a  prudent  regard  either 
for  the  client  or  for  himself,  taking  warning 
from  the  recent  votes,  would  assuredly  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  sit  down  with  his  loss.  And  if 
plaintiffs  may  be  restrained  from  commen¬ 
cing  actions,  it  must  be  equally  proper  to 
restrain  the  parties  sued  from  resisting 
them.  The  arm  that  annihilates  the  right 
to  sue,  cannot  be  so  shortened  as  to  leave 
the  same  person  free  to  defend,  when  the 
same  point  is  in  issue. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  one  subject 
which  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 
It  has  not  escaped  Lord  Brougham,  but  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  place  in  his  I’rotest. 
We  mean  the  fact,  that,  in  modern  times, 
the  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the  lower 
house  of  Parliament  are  of  necessity  closely 
allied — we  ought  perhaps  to  say — com¬ 
pletely  identified.  Enrlcm  vocabiila.  But 
Privilege,  while  it  retains  its  name,  has 
wholly  changed  its  position  and  oftice.  No 
longer  the  bold  antagonist  of  Prerogative, 
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and  the  intrepid  guardian  of  popular  rights 
against  the  u.<urpation  of  the  Crown,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  aid  will  be  invoked,  if 
arbitrary  designs  should  be  entertaitied. 
We  affect  no  apprehension  on  this  score  at 
the  present  moment;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that,  in  all  the  strong  operations  of  Privi¬ 
lege  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
it  has  worked  the  will  of  the  Ministry  for 
the  time  being;  thus  engrafting  on  powers 
carefully  restricted  by  law  an  unlimited 
power,  in  the  name  of  Privilege,  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  object  of  the  Crown. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared 
General  Warrants  lawful — still  more,  if  they 
had  addressed  the  Crown  to  issue  them  for 
the  effectual  suppression  of  John  Wilkes 
and  his  libels — he  might  possibly  have  been 
punished  for  questioning  their  legality  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  whenever  popular 
feeling  should  be  strongly  excited.  For 
example,  if  a  foreigiier  or  a  subject  were 
now  minded  to  question  the  legality  of  open¬ 
ing  letters  at  the  Post  oftice,  by  Government 
authority,  some  means  for  crushing  the  in¬ 
quiry,  by  the  intervention  of  Privilege,  might 
be  dexterously  enqdoyed.  In  like  manner, 
if  some  antique  remnant  of  feudal  sove¬ 
reignty  should  be  set  up  by  the  crown,  either 
in  its  own  right,  or  as  aj)perlaining  to  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  or  Cornwall,  the  sub¬ 
ject  who  should,  either  by  action  or  by  plea, 
assert  an  opposite  right,  might  find  Sir  W. 
Gossett  an  unexpected  visitor  at  the  consul¬ 
tation,  and  himself,  his  counsel  and  attor¬ 
ney,  suddenly  lodged  in  Newgate ;  while 
the  Crown  would  thus  travel  to  a  favorable 
termination  of  a  legal  point  by  a  short  road, 
more  royal  than  royalty  itself. 

One  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one,  is  taken  by  Lord  Brougham, 
which  received  no  answer  from  the  Privilege 
party.  How,  he  demanded,  can  you  effect¬ 
ually  protect  your  witness  from  an  action  ? 
You  may  commit  the  plaintiff,  and  his  at- 
[  torney  or  his  counsel,  but  that  does  not  put 
an  end  to  the  action.  You  may  order  the 
defendant  not  to  plead,  but  the  action  goes 
on  ;  the  plaintiff  obtains  unhesitatingly  judg¬ 
ment  for  want  of  a  plea,  and  a  writ  of  in¬ 
quiry  ensues,  damages  are  assessed,  and  exe¬ 
cution  is  levied.  Nay,  even  if  the  Judges  are 
imprisoned,  still  the  action  survives.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  more  plainly  show  how  completely 
these  boasted  privileges  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  who  may  choose  to  brave  the  Houses. 
Now,  Lord  Campbell  is  too  good  a  lawyer 
not  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  dilem- 


ma  in  which  tlie  Houses  are  placed  ;  and,  will  not  he  lost  on  our  leading  public  men. 
accordinirlv.  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  what  (3ur  earnest  and  sincere  remonstrance  would 


he  called  remedyinjr  the  evil,  and  supplying  : 
this  glaring  defect  in  the  code  of  Privilege. 
But  other  champions  of  Privilege  hold  this 
proceeding  of  his  Lordship  in  perfect  ab-; 
horrence,  and  regard  it  as  at  once  and  for ' 
ever  abandoning  the  whole  of  their  claims  1 
and  principles.  So  we  shall  hear  no  more  i 
of  Lord  CampbelTs  bill,  and  the  argument 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet  must  remain 
unanswered,  as  it  is  unanswerable.  , 

Party  politics  are  wholly  foreign  to  this, 
discus.sion.  Both  parties  have  sinned — 
both  have  suffered ;  yet  the  Whigs  of  for¬ 
mer  times  could  boast  that  Privilege  was 
asserted  by  them  in  furtherance  of  popular 
rights — defying  and  resisting  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  system  attempted  by  the  Crown. 
Their  denunciation  and  persecution  of  the 
Abhorrers,  of  James  Duke  of  York,  of  the 
Earl  of  Dauby,  had  this  redeeming  (piality. 
Jf  they  could  not  always  maintain  the  pre¬ 
cise  issues  which  they  raised,  their  cause 
was  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  Since 
the  Revolution,  when  their  efforts  were 
crowned  by  securing  the  dominion  of  the! 
laws,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges,  | 
they  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  tlie  im-i 
prisonment  of  Colepeper  and  of  Paty  ;  and 
the  monstrous  career  of  iniipiity  recorded 
under  the  title  of  Ashby  White.  With 
all  the  powers  of  argument,  eloquence,  and 
sarcasm,  they  exposed  the  proceedings  by 
which  Wilkes  was  hunted  down.  The  only 
exception  to  this  praise,  is  the  ungenerous 
vote  which  consigned  the  two  Judges  to 
Newgate  for  having  faithfullv  discharged 
their  duty. 

Considering  the  part  which  this  Journal 
has  taken  during  so  many  years  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  affairs,  we  have  not  f!dt 
ourselves  justified  in  being  silent  when  we 
have  seen  a  great  change  introduced,  win  oh 
we  believe  to  be  most  unfavorable  to  r  ur 
free  institutions,  and  to  the  general  intero  ts 
of  liberty.  Nor  could  we  hesitate  as  ;<  he 
part  which  we  ought  to  take.  Much  >  h' 
be  added  to  what  we  have  now  advan  'f  — 
many  of  our  materials  might  be  pine  i:i 
different  lights.  But  we  were  not  idlf 
the  first  ground  for  alarm  w  as  givei 
can  we  slumber  now',  w  hen  it  has  thrcL: 
a  l  ew  and  more  practical  danger. 

iS'i'.cerely  believing  that  the  niod(  ; 
and  good  sense  which  now  rf'gulate  .)i 


not  have  been  thus  urged,  had  we  not  been 
actuated  by  this  conviction.  If  we  had 
been  required  to  state  the  worst  conse(|uen- 
ces  which  the  unlimited  claim  of  Privilege 
could  produce,  we  should  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  say, — ‘  It  may  even  interpose  to 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  justice,  and  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws.’  This  cmise- 
quence  has  ensued,  hut  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  inflammation.  Without  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  it  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  be  found  in  a  short  time 
actively  interfering  with  all  the  interests  of 
!  every  class.  We  do  not,  however,  rest  our 
I  argument  on  any  examples — we  rest  on  the 
'  general  principle.  M.  Guizot  does  not 
I  warn  against  slavery  by  a  specification  of 
i  the  calamities  and  crimes  which  it  may  en- 
I  gender;  but  denounces  it  in  the  general  as 
'  cc  nial  (les  maui,  rette  iniquiti  (Its  iniquites. 

I  So  say  we  of  Arbitrary  Power,  in  all  its 
j  forms,  and  under  all  its  disguises. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

CHAR.\CTER  AND  WORKS  OF  MELA^'CH- 
THON. 

(1.)  Verurh  finer  Charahteristik  Me- 
Ifinrhthon' s  ah  Thrologrn,  und  cincr 
Knticickflun^  seines  Jjtlirljeff riff's,  von 
Euikduicii  Galle.  (On  the  Character¬ 
istics  of  Melanchthon  as  a  Theologian, 
and  the  development  of  his  Doctrinal 
Sysle  n  ;  an  Essay,  by  Fp.ikdrich  Gal- 
1, e).  Halle,  1840.  Z  veite  wohlfeilere 
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viction  that  tlie  character  and  merits  oi 
Melaiiclitlioii,  ihonjrh  clearly  such  as  Ger- 
iiiaiiy  is,  of  all  nations  j)crln{)s,  host  able  to 
appreciate,  had  not  of  late  years  received 
that  consideration  from  his  countrymen  to 
which  they  were  intrinsically,  on  so  nan\ 
grounds,  entitled. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  the  year 
1574,  when  the  ^Vittenlheror  divines  issued 
their  “Exegesis  jierpetna  coniroversia*  do 
coma  domini,”  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  extraordinary  ser¬ 
vices  and  merits  of  Melanclithoii  were  oh- 
ecured  by  a  dark  clomi  of  prejudice  and 
calumny  throughout  the  laiiheran  State- 
The  spirit  of  reproach  and  ojiposition  which 
liad  so  much  embittered  his  later  years,  | 
was  by  that  |)nblication  roused  to  the  higli-i 
est  pitch.  His  friends  and  followers,  who - 
before  had  enjoyed  the  particular  favor  of 
the  Electoral  court  of  Saxony,  were  now  ! 
deposed  and  imprisoned.  His  theological 
doctrines,  so  far  as  they  deviated  from  the 
most  rigid  Lutheranism,  were  condemned 
and  suppressed.  His  fame  and  services 
became  the  prey  of  his  long  embittered  and 
now  infuriated  enemies.  To  such  h  ngths 
did  the  feeling  against  him  reach,  that,  in 
1010,  his  “Loci  communes,”  which  had 
for  years  been  gradually  going  out  <  f  use, 
were,  by  an  order  of  the  Elector,  supersed¬ 
ed  by  a  compendium  of  Leonhanl  H utter’-, 
bearing  the  same  title.  It  is  even  said  lint  \ 
the  orthodox  zeal  of  Hntter  so  far  carrie  d 
him  away,  that  at  a  public  disputation  he 
tore  dowm  Melanchthon’s  jxirtrait  from  the 
wall  of  the  apartment,  and  trod  it  unde 
foot.  Excepting  in  the  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Melchior  Aelam,  the  impartial¬ 
ity  of  which  is  their  chief  excellence,  and 
tlie  cursory  notices  of  Juncker,*  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  elone  to  restewe  the 
public  credit  eef  Melanchthon,  till  17Gb, 
when  the  day  of  his  elecease  was  again,  for 
the  first  time,  commemorated.  Yet  even 
then  the  feeling  against  him  had  hut  par¬ 
tially  subsided;  for  when  Strobe!,  in  1777, 
re-edited  Camerarius’  life  of  him,  enriched 
with  valuable  notes,  the  work  was  attacked 
with  unquenchable  virulence  by  Gotze,  tlie 
well-known  adversary  of  Lessing.  Aston¬ 
ishing  as  it  may  seem,  and  really  is,  no  me¬ 
moir  of  Melanchthon,  adapted  to  the  edu- 

*  Das  giddene  und  silberiie  Elirengodarhtniss 
des  tlienren  (.ilnttess-E^elirers,  1).  Martini  Lutliori, 
&c,,  170G,  p[)  ;■)()•*.  Juiicknr  also  published,  in 
iTlji,  a  Latin  work,  inlifnied,  ‘  V'lta  M  Lutiieri 
nuinrnis  atque  iconibns  illiistrata,’  pp.  43*J,  whicli 
we  have  not  seen. 


caied  roider,  appeared  between  t 
Camerarius  and  the  two  books  e  ni 
at  the  head  <»f  tliis  article,  exce  : 
biography  by  Abraham  v  indc  C’<  -  * 
lished  in  IGli’i,  and  the  well-lvn  w 
iish  life  of  him,  by  1)  .  E.  A.  C'« 
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around  the  lilustrio  .s  reforim  r's 
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'riiose  who  d  sire  fi  'h  r  iiifc!  niati  n  than 
is  supplied  b',  the  ct>inj'endio'is  ua:  atives 
:ase,  and  GnencI:,  v  1  lind 
iion  in  ill'-  i>ag  -  o  S<  rockh 
'\'e  ll(‘Cl!^-ar  ny  look 
s  s  from  I  il  iferent 
i— limed  1  y  citlier  of 
liesidi  s.  w  feel  at 
M-  ndarv  interest  in 
iicerii  IS  now,  onl  as,  in 
other  fa  ts  rj  ;.il  mg  to  .Me- 
siipp] .  the  matter  necessary 
nrccimie  i  of  is  principles, 
claiin-  upon  the  gratitmle  of 
form  u  n  anc-iimato  is  not 
n  easy  ta-k.  I.  uch,  indeed, 
lithoi 's  iiistor'  and  charac- 
o  all.  1  lies  on  the  surface 
'•f  every  liist  i  seal  C(  inpeinliuni  relating  to 
ihe  German  .  hirirntion.  'hit  to  obtain 
•  n  accurate  lea  ot  bis  iii’eHoctnal  and 
moral  eliar.a.  r,  to  irnce  nj-  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  c;i  s  of  liis  theological  convic- 
ions,  to  iini'  :  the  reasons  of  various  pns- 
aiges  of  his  blic  life,  and  \»  form  a  true 
estimate  of  influence  on  the  men  and 


»  tlia; 
nartic 
'lit  a  - 


institutions  <  lis  own  and  subseijiient  ages, 
recpiires  can  1  study  tind  no  -mall  iliscrim- 
niiition.  \V'  do  not  profess  o  solve  these 
problems  liei  ^V’^e  do  not  :vcn  think  that 
all  the  niiitcr  s  avail  ibic  for  (heir  solution 
are  yet  in  j)  -ession  of  the  public.  Hut 
the  works  he;  re  ns  supply  .some  facts  which 
have  not,  to  nr  knowledge,  been  related 
in  any  previ  ;is  narrative  ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  thou;  i)  iK'ither  of  them  is  lice  from 
(Treat  blemisb ‘S,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
introduce  th<  n  to  onr  reader.-.  The  learn¬ 
ed  world  IS  V  t  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  Bretschne -ier's  important  w  ork,  usually 
quoted  in  G<  rmany  under  its  general  title 
of‘CoKi*i  s  lx  s'.FOKMATORU.M,’  tlioiigli  hear¬ 
ing  also  the  more  special  one  of  ‘  Philippi 
.Melanchthoiiis  Opera,  qua;  snpersunt 
i omnia.’  This  elaborate  undertaking  has 
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11  )\v  re:icln'(l  llio  tweltili  volume,  and  is  in  j 
iiirli  esleein  liotli  for  the  iaruc  number  ot 
previously  uujmlilishod  documeuts  wliich 
ilie  e<litor’s  ddii;euce  Ins  brouirlit  to 
and  tlu*  acumen  with  wliicli  those  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  decipbered  and  assiu[netl 
to  their  rt'spcctive  dates  and  jilaces.  Some 
of  the  neu  lv  published  letters  have  shed  so 
much  liifht  on  jiarticular  transactions  ol 
Melancblhon’s  life,  that,  with  the  prospect 
there  is  of  our  jiossessmjr  not  only  more  of 
the  same  qualitv,  but  probably  nearly  all 
of  his  remains  that  ever  will  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  speak 
with  entire  confidence  on  certain  p<iints. 
We  are  not  anxious  to  pronounce  a  judu- 
Tiieut  which  mi<rht  be  reversed.  Still  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  information  we  pos¬ 
sess,  till  more  perfect  knowledge  is  t>b- 
tamed  :  and  besnles  tliis,  there  are  in  all 
historico-moral  questions,  some  matters 
which  admit  of  a  safe  and  cipiitable  jnd^- 
ment,  without  waiting  for  the  last  details 
<>f  evidence.  The  peculiar  point  of  view 
which  is  -ometimes  indicated  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  observer  by  the  relation  in  which  his 
own  age  tind  its  prominent  characteristics 
stand  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the 
obj(!ct  of  his  contemplation  lived  and  acted, 
will  not  uufrerpiently  supply  a  calculus  ad¬ 
equate  to  the  solution  of  not  a  few  intricate 
and  long-disputed  rptestions.  \Ve  are  mis¬ 
taken  if  this  will  not  be  found  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  perplexed  dis¬ 
cussions  in  which  the  subject  of  this  paper 
lias  been  involved. 

IMiilip  Alelanchlhon,  or,  as  he  was  called 
in  childhood,  IMiilip  Schwart/erd,  was  born 
on  the  Hith  of  February,  1497,  at  Jlreltin, 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  lower  Fulati- 
nate,  not  far  from  where  Carlsruhe  has 
since  been  founded.  His  father  was  an 
armourer  in  high  repute,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage,  not  only  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  other  princes  and  nobles,  but  also  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  on  one  occasion 
testified  his  satisfaction  with  his  services 
bv  grantiiig  him  a  coat  of  arms.  It  is  of 
greater  moment,  in  exhibiting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  son’s  character,  to  notice  that 
lie  was  a  remarkably  upright,  generous, 
and  conscientious  man.  It  is  indeed  hard 
to  say  whether  Melanchtbon  derived  more 
of  his  constitutional  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion  from  his  father  or  his  mother.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  possessed  his  father’s  earnest¬ 
ness  and  charity,  w  ithout  his  superstition : 
and  as  his  mother,  with  all  her  strictness, 
was  a  sociable  and  cheerful  woman,  we 


>hould  probably  not  err  in  ascribing  her 
.-oil’s  entire  ficedoni  th  in  ascet  :isin,  not 
exclusively  to  the  nn’re  liberal  .--jiirit  in- 
duccil  by  his  clas.-ical  and  jihilosophical 
>iiidies,  but,  in  .‘^oiue  measure  at  least,  to  .a 
temperament  derived  from  her,  and 
>trengthened  by  the  sympatiietic  influence 
of  her  example  and  inslructicns  in  bis  early 
years. 

After  receiving  some  instruction  in  the 
iVee-scliool  of  his  native  town,  Melanch- 
tlioii,  with  his  younger  brother  and  an  un¬ 
cle  of  nearly  his  own  age,  was  provided 
with  a  private  tutor  by  Ins  maternal  grand- 
fither.  Under  this  tutor,  w  ho  is  described 
as  very  superior  to  most  of  the  tttachers  of 
his  time,  and  to  have  grounded  his  pupils 
very  carefully,  and  drawn  them  out  by  con¬ 
tinual  questioning,  he  made  considerable 
prttgress,  especially  in  bis  grammatical  stu¬ 
dies.  And  no  wonder,  for  to  the  diligence 
and  strictness  of  the  master,  who,  as  Me- 
lanchthon  afterwards  said,  ‘  dabat  plagas 
mihi,  et  tamen  ea  moderatione  qiue  erat 
conveiiiens,’*  were  added  corresponding 
diligence  and  the  most  jiromising  gifts  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar.  Melanchtbon  is  re- 
ported  to  have  been  as  sharp  adisjuitant  at 
this  time  as  even  the  schoolmen  could  have 
desired  to  see.  Jn  school  hours,  as  he 
himself  says,  there  w  as  no  end  to  questions 
on  his  part,  and  when  school  was  over,  he 
would  get  several  of  his  young  friends  to¬ 
gether,  to  dispute  with  them  on  what  he 
had  just  read  and  learned.  Also  when 
travelling  scholars,  as  they  were  called, 
came,  as  was  smiietimes  the  case,  to  llret- 
lin,  he  seldom  allowed  them  to  depart  w  ith¬ 
out  holding  a  literary  ‘passage  of  arms* 
with  them,  from  which  he  frecpiently  came 
off  conqueror.  Thus  he  continued,  till  he 
had  nearly  completed  bis  11th  year,  when 
he  lost,  first  his  grandfather,  and  shortly 
afterwartls  his  father,  and  was  removed  with 
his  two  companions  to  the  Latin  school  at 
IMbrzheim.  Here  he  had  Synion  Grynams 
for  a  schiHilfeliow,  and  Georg  Simler,  the 
rector  of  the  school,  and  afterwards  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  jurist,  for  his  principal  in¬ 
structor.! 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
several  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Germany 

**Kxp!anatt.  Lvarigel.  dominie,  iii.  384,  where 
there  is  more  to  t  le  same  purpose. 

f  .Melciiior  Aii  uii  Iris  u|)plie(i  to  Simler  tlic 
|;assage  just  now  quoted  Iroiii  Melaiiciithon’ii 
Explanationes  ;  l)iit  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
Melanchthoii  int  nded  his  first  tutor,  Unger,  in 
that  reference. 
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were  enjoying  a  most  auspicious  revival.  | 
The  trite,  mechanical  e.xercises  in  monkish 
Latin  were  giving  way  toothers  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect,  the 
excitement  of  a  genuine  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  truer  ai»d  a 
purer  taste.  In  these  advantages  Melanch-  ( 
ihon  largely  shared.  Simler  had  been  a  ! 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dringenberg,  of 
Schleltstadf,  and  having  under  his  tuition 
acfjuired  what  was,  for  the  time,  a  consider¬ 
able  knowledore  of  Greek,  delij;hted  to  im- 
bue  a  few  of  his  best  scholars  with  this  his  j 
favorite  acquirement.  It  may  be  imagined  j 
that  Melanchthon  was  neither  neglected ' 
nor  neglectful.  Surmounting  all  the  ditli- 1 
culties  inseparable  from  the  rudimental 
training  of  the  time  and  the  dearth  of  books 
— for  these  were  still  scarce  in  Latin,  much  | 
more  in  Greek,  and  were  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  written  out  piecemeal  by  students  | 
— he  exerted  himself  with  such  intense  in- ' 
dustry  and  success,  that  he  soon  outstripped  ' 
all  his  companions,  and  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  University,  ac([uired  almost  imme¬ 
diately  the  name  of  the  Grecian.  i 

‘The most  iiriportant  circumstance  connect¬ 
ed  with  hi.s  stay  at  Pforzheim  was,  however, 
beyond  all  (luestion,  his  good  fortune  in  be-  I 
coming  known  to  one  who,  by  his  learning  and 
reputation,  was  destined  to  exert  a  most  decid¬ 
ed  inlluence  upon  his  whole  future  life.  We 
mean  the  great  John  Ueuchlin,  who  was  now 
living  in  AVirlemberg  as  the  President  of  the 
8uabian  dictrict  court,  and  often  visited  Pforz¬ 
heim,  his  native  town,  where  at  his  sisters 
house,  he  first  saw  the  young  Philip  t^chwart- 
zerd.  Attracted  by  the  liveliness  and  talent 
of  the  boy,  he  used  on  these  visits  to  converse 
with  him  in  an  amiable,  friendly  manner  ;  and 
when  lie  noticed  the  pains  which  the  lad  took 
to  gratify  him  continually  more  and  more,  he 
conceived  quite- a  fatherly  atfection  towards 
him,  called  him  his  son,  pul  his  doctor’s  cap 
upon  his  head,  gave  him  several  rare  books,  a 
Greek  lexicon  and  grammar;  and,  according  to 
a  usage  of  those  times,  exchanged  his  German 
family  name  for  the  Greek  synonyme  Melanch¬ 
thon  ;  an  act  which  he  intended* as  his  solemn 
introduction  and  initiation  into  the  republic  ot’ 
letters.’ — Matthes,  p.  12. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Reuchlin,  who 
had  himself  been  similarly  inducted  into 
the  society  of  the  learned — his  family  name 
being  turned  into  Capnio  by  llerrnolj^us 
Barbarus — was  induced  to  confer  this  free¬ 
dom  of  Plato’s  republic  on  his  young  friend, 
in  consequence  of  a  Latin  comedy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  school-fellows,  Melanch¬ 
thon  had  got  up  for  his  entertainment. 


[May, 

The  tradition  is  not  improbable,  though,  as 
an  explanation,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
names  of  many  (»f  the  scholars  and  reform¬ 
ers  of  the  sixteenth  century  show  that  such 
a  change  of  name  was  not  unusual.  Clas- 
sical  names  were  probably,  like  modern 
coats  of  arms,  more  frccpiently  assumed 
than  conferred.  M’hen  borne,  however,  as 
that  of  Phililp  Schwarlzerd  was,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
brethren  of  the  craft,  such  designations 
are  truly  badges  and  augmentations  more 
honorable  than  those  of  heraldry.  To  one 
who  has  in  idea  followed  Melanchthon 
through  his  subsequent  career  of  labor  and 
attainment,  it  requires  no  great  play  of  fan¬ 
cy  to  conceive  of  him  as  conscious  from 
that  memorable  evening,  if  not  of  a  new, 
yet  of  a  powerfully  tpiickened  impulse ; 
just  as  the  noble  stripling  of  still  earlier 
days,  newly  dubbed  by  some  distinguished 
champion,  and  watching  his  armor  through 
the  night  before  the  altar  of  his  ancestral 
chapel,  felt  amidst  the  darkness  and  terrors 
he  was  called  to  brave,  that  he  was  now 
j  more  of  a  man  than  before. 

Prom  Pforzheim,  after  two  years’  resi¬ 
dence  there,  Melanchthon  went  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  he  matriculated  the  13ih  of 
j  October,  loOP.  Here  he  continued  his 
I  Greek  studies  under  Reuchlin’s  brother, 
j  Dionysius,  though  at  a  considerable  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  the  old  methods  were  still  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan¬ 
guages  were  little  valued  in  comparison 
with  the  school  logic  and  metaphysics.  He 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  loll,  soon  af¬ 
ter  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  In 
Heidelberg,  his  proficiency  was  so  marked, 
that  when  the  Greek  professor  was  ill,  he 
was  recjuired  to  supply  his  place.  Having 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
master’s  degree  in  151*2,  and  being  refused 
examination  on  account  of  his  youth,  he 
removed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  Tu¬ 
bingen,  where  he  matriculated  on  the  17th 
of  September. 

In  Tubingen,  Melanchthon  greatly  en¬ 
larged  his  spliere  of  study.  He  not  only 
attended  the  Greek  and  Latin  professors, 
but,  as  required  by  the  university,  entered, 
under  Lempus,  on  the  comparatively  bar¬ 
ren  field  of  scliolastic  theology.  Induced, 
probably  by  former  personal  attachment,  he 
also  attended  the  course  on  jurisprudence 
of  his  old  master  Simler,  who  had  become 
professor  of  that  science.  Besides  these, 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
for  three  years  to  mathematics  of  which 
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he  was  in  after-life  very  foiiil,  and  even  paid 
some  attention  to  medicine.  Various  man¬ 
uscripts  from  his  (»vvii  liand  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  our  times,  which  attest  both  the 
variety  of  his  studies  at  Tubingen,  and  the  ^ 
intense  ardor  with  whiclt  they  were  pursued.  ^ 
]!e  obtained  liis  master’s  deoree  on  the’^.nli ' 
of  January,  lol  l,  having  the  first  place  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  anioiifT  eleven  candidates,  and 
immediately  afterwards  commenced  his  al¬ 
most  unrivalled  career  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  a  privatim*  (herns,  or  licensed 
university  lecturer,  upon  the  ancient  clas¬ 
sics. 


his  learning  at  this  period  there  is  none  more 
remarkable,  or  more  honorable  to  him,  than 
that  borne  by  his  former  tutor,  Simler,  who 
must  have  known  him  thoroughly,  binder’s 
words  are  :  Quatfptut  ibi  essrnt  dorti  homi¬ 
nes,  non  esse  tom  doctos,  nt  intrlU^errnt, 
(juunin  rsset  doctrina  rjns,  (jni  indr  evoeains 
diserderrt.  He  had,  indeed,  fully  estab- 
lishe<l  his  reputation,  not  merely  by  his 
academical  lectures,  but  by  his  Terence 
{'riibingen,  lolO,)  his  Greek  Grammar, 
( 1 518,)  and  several  other  publications.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Reuchlin,  in  the 
letter  which  communicated  to  him  the 


We  have  been  thus  copious  on  the  sub- 1 
ject  of  IMelanchthon’s  early  training,  be¬ 
cause,  though  less  perfectly  known  than  hisi 
subsccjuent  career,  .‘jome  knowledge  of  it  is* 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  certain  val-* 
liable  points  in  his  character.  The  energy  [ 
and  self-reliance  which  he  displayed  as  a  | 
student,  we  believe  to  have  been,  with  one  { 
or  two  well  known  exceptions  as  respects  j 
the  latter  ipiality,  of  eminent  use  to  him  in  j 
after-life.  They  were  rather  veiled,  than ! 
suppressed  by  that  remarkable  caution,  I 
which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  after-! 
wards,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with! 
them,  rendered  such  signal  service,  on  sev-- 
eral  occasions,  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor-  i 
mat  ion.  j 

During  Melanchthon’s  residence  at  Tii-' 
bingen,  the  celebrated  quarrel  arose  be- 1 
tween  Reuchlin  and  the  Dominicans  of  Co- j 
logne.  In  this  quarrel,  Melanchthon  was  of; 
considerable  service  to  his  patron,  by  writ-j 
ing  pieces  in  his  defence,  and  in  other 
ways.  There  thence  ensued  a  continual  ‘ 
interchange  of  visits  between  them,  which  ; 
must  have  exerted  the  most  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  young  professor’s  mind.  It 
also  brought  about  tlie  call  to  Wittemberg,! 
which  Melanchthon,  at  Reuchlin’s  recom-l 
mendation,  received  from  the  Elector  Fred-; 
eric  of  Saxony,  in  1518.  Reuchlin,  in  his  I 
recommendation,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,! 
that  he  knew  not  any  scholar  who  was  even 
then  superior  to  Melanchthon,  except  Eras-i 
mus.  Erasmus’  admiration  of  him,  publicly  j 
recorded  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  as  early  as  the  year  151(1,  is 
well  known. t  Rut  of  all  the  testimonies  to 

*  Privatlrn,  in  tliis  connexion,  does  not  signify 
that  the  instructions  are  private,  but  that  the  in¬ 
structor,  though  he  must  he  licensed,  is  5c//-ap- 
pointed,  not  placed  l)y  the  government. 

t  It  is  probably  not  so  well  known,  that  there  is 
a  copy  of  these  annotations  in  existence  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Melancthon,  and  in  which 


Elector’s  invitation,  should,  after  quoting 
the  promise  to  Abraham  :  ‘  Depart  from 
this  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  to  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee,  and  1  will 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,’  in  the  overflowing 
of  his  alfection  add  :  ‘  This  says  the  spirit 
to  me ;  and  this  hope  have  I  of  thee,  my 
Philip,  my  work  and  my  con.solation  !’ 

In  Wittemberg,  Melanchthon  found  an 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
'Pile  applause  with  which  his  inaugural  lec¬ 
ture  was  received,  and  the  impression  which 
it  made  on  Luther’s  mind,  are  very  gener¬ 
ally  known  ;  for  they  have  been  told  by  Dr. 
Merle  d’Aubigne.  'Phe  cause  of  Luther’s 
satisfaction  is  strikingly,  though  too  exclu¬ 
sively  perhaps,  explained  by  Matthes  : — 

‘  Wliat  a  joyful  event,  therefore,  must  Me¬ 
lanchthon’s  arrival  in  W'ittemberg  have  been  to 
him.  For  though  the  theologians  there  already 
stood  by  his  side,  he  could  not  promise  himself 
I'rom  any  one  of  them  such  able  assistance  aa 
he  looked  for  from  the  thorough  philological 
discipline,  and  the  admirable  laculty  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  this  young  scholar  united  to  his 
deep  and  various  knowledge.  What  progress 
might  not  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel  make, 
when  such  a  man,  furnished,  in  the  school  of 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  with  pre-eminent  lin¬ 
guistic  acquirements,  and  guided  by  sound 

this  memorable  passage  has  been  underlined,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  note  in  the  margin — 
‘  Mentio  I’hilippi  Melanchthonis  tit,’  in  the  usual 
Italian  script  of  the  reformer,  ^\'e  have  said  xisual 
Italian  script,  because*  of  the  remarkable  diversity 
which  is  apparent  in  Melanchthou’s  writings  at 
different  times.  This  note,  howe\er,  to  tlio.se  who 
know  the  reformer’s  hand,  speaks  for  itself.  A 
fac-simile  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  l..eigh  Sotheby’s 
‘  Ob.servaiions  on  the  Handwriting  of  Philip  Me- 
lanclilhon,’  pi.  xiv.  ii,  3.  In  the  preface  to  the  same 
work  there  also  occurs  an  extract,  (translated  from 
the  Corpus  Reformatorurn,  vol  i  p.  27,)  from  a 
letter  of  Reuchlin’s  to  the  Elector  respecting  the 
ionveyance  of  Melanchthon’s  books,  which  is 
highly  curious.  It  shows  that  Melanchthou  had 
then  a  good  library,  and  made  much  of  it. 
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herinenrotical  j)rinci})k*?,  siiouM  make  the  in- j 
spired  (loc.iimeiiis  of  Chrisliaiiiiy  tlie  suhjecl  ot  j 
iiis  ex(*geliciil  piadections.  sliould  lucitlly  and  ; 
convincingly  ilevelope  tle  ir  conlenls.  and  de- ' 
vote  his  laieriries  in  every  practicable  rorm, 
and  wiiii  decisive  earnestness,  to  the  advance-  : 
inent  of  the  iUlbrnialion !' — .Matthes,  30. 

Tliesc  exj)CCtaiions  were  fully  realized.  | 
Melancluhon’.s  naiue  and  edbrts  opened  a 
new  era  for  the  university.  Students 
thronged  thither  from  all  parts  of  Germany,! 
and  even  from  other  countries,  on  purpose; 


replied  in  a  piece  which  left  Eck  no  desire 
to  c»>ntinue  the  controversy.  Among  oilier 
points  he  handled  in  it  was  the  Roman 
j)ro()f  text  of  I’eter’s  primacy,  (Malt.  xvi. 
1*^,)  on  which  he  brought  his  earlier  patris¬ 
tic  studies  to  bear  with  great  acuteness. 
'I’lie  piece  procured  for  him,  much  against 
his  Will,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  iheidogy, 
and  a  place  in  the  theological  faculty,  with 
a  salary  of  100  lloriiis  ;  but  cost  him,  no 
doubt,  eipially  against  it,  the  attachment  of- 
Reuchlin,  and  the  librarv  which  that  hith- 


to  attend  his  lectures.  Though  in  1517,  j  erto  kind  friend  had  promised  to  berpieath 
there  had  not  been  more  than  200  students'  to  him.  Reuchlin  was  not  averse  to  reform- 


inscribed  for  all  the  classes,  »Spalatin  says, 
that  in  1520,  Melaiichlhoifs  lectures  were 
attended  by  GdO  hearers  at  a  time,  which' 
w'as  more  by  one-third  than  attended  Lu¬ 
ther's.  llercbrand,  in  his  funeral  oration 
for  him,  says,  that  he  sometimes  had  as 
many  as  2000  students,  among  w  hom  were 
princes,  counts,  barons,  and  many  of  noble  i 
families.  'I'his  extraordinary  success  re¬ 
sulted  partly  from  his  untiring  diligence  in  ^ 
his  vocation,  partly  from  his  uncommon 
attractiveness  of  disposition  and  manners, ; 
partly,  and  principally,  no  doubt,  from  thei 
extraordinary  union  of  information,  scien-i 
tilic  depth,  and  a.‘sthetic  cultivation  which 
adorned  his  prelections.  15ut  the  greatest, 
after  all,  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of 
his  settlement  in  M  itternberg  was  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  immediately  grew  up  between 
him  and  Luther,  and  their  strong  mutual 
inlluence.  By  this  means,  .Melanchthon  i 
learned  to  realize  a  higher  view’  than  he  j 
had,  probably,  ever  before  taken  of  his  call-i 
ing  as  a  scholar,  and  to  make  every  effort 
in  some  way  or  other  subordinate  to  the 
progress  of  evangelical  truth.  Although 
he  never  entirely  ceased  from  giving  clas¬ 
sical  and  philosophical  instruction,  and  very 
reluctantly  consented,  in  1519,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  he  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  with  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  that  course  of  New  Testament  expo¬ 
sitions  which  diffused  the  seed  of  gospel 
truth  as  far  as  his  name  w  as  known. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  memorable  Leip¬ 
zig  disputation  of  1519,  though  not  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  disputant,  need  not  be  here  dwelt 
upon.  This  disputation  had  a  powerful  ef¬ 
fect  on  himself  in  strengthening  his  attach- 
nient  to  the  Reformation,  and  his  resolution 
to  assist  its  progress.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  (Ecolampadius  respect¬ 
ing  it,  having  induced  Eck  to  send  forth  an 
insolent  answ’er  to  the  “  Wittemberg  gram¬ 
marian,”  as  he  termed  him,  Melanchthon 


ation,  but,  like  Erasmus,  would  have  had  it 
brought  about  by  the  recognized  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities,  and  he  was  much  di.'^jileas- 
ed  that  Melanchthon  went  so  far.  In  the 
‘  Corpus  Reformatorum,’  vol.  i.,  p.  940, 
there  is  a  curious  letter  from  Melanchlhoii  to 
Spalaliii,  on  the  subject  of  this  lost  library. 

?50  severe  was  Melanchthon’s  application 
to  study  during  the  years  1519-2U,  that  his 
friends  were  in  great  concern  about  his 
health.  From  this  cause,  principally,  they 
urged  him  to  marry  ;  and  at  length  with 
success.  On  the  If^th  of  August,  1520,  he 
married  Catharine  Krapp,  the  daughter  of 
the  then  Burgomaster  of  Witteniberg. 

I  Though  he  entered  on  this  relation  with 
j  reluctance,  he  never  reiienied  of  it. 

When,  in  152!,  during  Luther’s  seclu- 
:  sion  in  the  Wartburg,  private  masses  were 
abolished  by  the  Auguslinians  in  Wittem- 
berg,  Melanchthon  was  a  member  of  the 
academical  commission  w  hich  sat  upon  the 
subject,  and  joined  in  recommending  their 
disuse,  but  took  no  prominently  active  part. 
He  has  been  depreciated,  because,  during 
the  same  period,  he  did  not  suppress  the 
excesses  of  Storch  and  his  companions,  but 
with  unreasonable  severity.  As  a  theolo¬ 
gian,  Melanchthon,  w’as,  at  that  time,  com¬ 
paratively  a  novice.  The  very  discipline 
whereby  he  had  attained  his  proficiency  in 
letters  and  philosophy,  was  unfavorable  to 
a  hasty  decision  of  new  and  previously  un¬ 
considered  (piestions.  To  blame  Melanch- 
ihon  for  not  having  manifested  Luther’s 
promptitude,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  find  fault  with  Luther,  because  he 
never  attained  to  Melaiichthon’s  accuracy 
i  and  grace.  Ao?i  omnia  possnmes  omnes.  It 
I  may  be  admitted  that  Melanchthon  deliber- 
1  ated  too  long,  and  that  he  sulfered  himself  at 
j  first  to  be  too  favorably  prepossessed  by  the 
I  fanatics ,  but  had  he  done  neither,  he  would, 
probably,  have  had  but  little  influence  in 
i  quelling  the  tumult  they  liad  raised.  He 
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was  but  a  young  man,  younger  by  twelve  or  '  into  entlmsiasin,  several  of  them  were  at- 


fifteen  years  than  Jonas,  Carlstadt,  or  Ams- 
(iorf.  Besides  this,  he  held  no  ecclesias¬ 
tical  otFice,  and  though  eminently  skilled  in 
])hilosophical  disputation,  he  never  felt  that 


tended  with  considerable  danger.  Zv.  ingle 
perished  on  the  held  of  battle  ;  but  Melanch- 
ihou,  though  he  died  on  his  bed,  v;;  -  I  ng 
and  fre(|uently  engaged  in  coni-lc'-  "f  a 


lie  had  the  talent  of  addressing  popular  as- 1  much  more  painful  character  -.••  l  Uifts 
semblies.  !  into  which  the  jealousies,  the  !;s, 

In  December,  1.V21,  appeared  the  first !  and  the  calumnies  of  his  brethre  n  (Ir  ’-gicd 
edition  of  his  ‘  Loci  Communes,’  the  first  |  him.  Though  not  therefore — (  '.en  in  the 
published  fruits  of  his  theological  profes- j  secondary  sense  in  u  hich  Zwin-;’  .  :.;ht  be 
sorship.  From  the  time  that  this  came  out  termed  one — a  martyr,  ‘the  s..c.il’..-cs  he 
until  Luther’s  death,  he  was  regarded  as,  ,  made,  and  the  trials  he  endiireii’ — t  •  (piote 
next  to  him,  the  most  prominent  and  influ-  Hall’s  expressive  eulogy  of  Crai.  cid  and 
ential  instrument  of  the  reformation  in  (ier-  Martyn — ‘  entitle  him  to  the  honors  and  re- 
many.  On  his  decease,  Melanchthon  was  !  wards  of  a  protracted  martyrdom.’  And 
the  facile  princeps  of  German  theologians,  herein,  doubtless,  lies  the  chief  distinction 
The  visitation  and  superintendence  of  of  his  labors  from  the  incessant  and /mt/f- 
schools,  as  well  beyond  as  within  the  limits  ful  preaching,  authorship,  and  ccr**  ‘spond- 
of  Electoral  Saxony,  were  almost  exclu-  ence  of  Calvin,  who,  though  he  sufiered 
sively  confided  to  him,  as  the  person  best  much  from  bodily  infirmities,  was,  luti  r  h.is 
qualified  by  learning,  tact,  and  moral  influ-  recall  from  Slrasburg,  with  brief  oxccp.ioii, 
ence  to  establish,  reform,  or  direct  them,  the  pride  of  his  fellow-citizen'^',  and  tlic 
From  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  lo3fl,  which  |  boast  of  the  Reformed  commununi. 

Luther  was  not  permitted  to  attend  lest'  It  may  be  said,  that  the  peculiar  troubles 
Charles  V.  should  regard  his  presence  as  of  Melanchthon’s  later  life  were,  in  -cina 
an  insult  to  his  imperial  crown  and  dignity,  ‘  measure,  his  own  fault.  We  a’;- 

till  the  collocjuy  at  Worms,  in  1557,  he  was!  ing  of  the  fact,  not  of  its  cauc;  i.  v.,  ver, 
the  principal  advocate  and  representative  of  |  the  point  is  worth  inquiring  into,  ^iat  v,  ; 
the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Roman  must  proceed  methodically,  and  thongli  it 
divines.  During  all  this  time,  there  was }  would  be  impracticable  to  coniidcr  even, 
hardly  a  paper  circulated  by  authority  of  the  more  important  scenes  of  Mcianclithnn’? 
any  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony  for  the  time  1  life,  and  labors  in  detail,  we  will  reviev/ 
being  on  doctrinal  points,  (and  such  papers  I  those  of  them  which  have  provoked  the 
were  exceedingly  numerous,)  of  which  he  ^  strongest  censure,  commencing  v.  itli  the 
was  not  the  author.  Resides  these,  he  j  earliest. 

wrote  treatises,  commentaries,  and  letters,  |  Fie  was  pusillanimous,  it  has  been  said, 
in  almost  incredible  profusion.  To  sum  upj  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  and  all  but  L  .ir  iycd 
all  in  one  brief  sentence,  it  might,  whether;  the  Reformation,  On  this  point,  we 
we  regard  his  labors,  or  his  suflerings,  be  i  that  even  the  more  moderate  i;i  t/'n.<n3 
said,  that  what  Paul  was  among  the  apo.stles, ;  have  failed  to  exercise  due  di.-jriri/r;  ■  ii. 
Melanchthon  was  among  the  reformers.  E.x- '  That  with  the  management  f .!.e  ;.r  tc  - 
cepiing,  Luther,  Zwingie( who,however, was  !  taut  cause  almost  exclusive’  . 
cut  oil’  at  an  earlier  age)  and  Calvin,  there  I  shoulders,  he  should  look  r,  i.  t 
is  no  one  among  them  that  approaches  him,  1  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
in  the  amount  and  variety  of  his  public  ser- '  no  reasonable  mind.  We  ;.  !!•; 
vices.  But  though  each  of  these  may  have  I  that  this  concern,  connected  '  r  if 
.done,  or  have  endured,  more  than  he  in  ^  rily  would  be  with  the  reflect;*  n  t!; 
some  one  respect,  his  exertions  and  trials,  j  prosperous  issue  of  the  bi’. 


n\.  i 


as  a  whole,  exceed  those  of  either  of  them. 

If  Luther’s  noble  stand  at  Worms  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  neutralize  all  comparison  with 
any  other  single  appearance  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  before  the  rulers  of  this  world,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  how  numerous  were  the  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  Melanchthon  was  obliged 
to  attend  the  Diet,  or  that,  though  none  of 
those  appearances  were  made  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  rendered  him  the  object  of 
such  personal  interest,  or  stimulated  him 
VoL.  VIIL— No.I.  39 


such  arise,  would  be,  in  part  at  least,  his 
doing, — the  consequence  of  n, ensures  con- 
1  sented  to  in  ignorance  of  their  result,  or  oi 
lapses  of  diligence,  or  care,  or  i.'cr.'^picacity, 
or  firmness,  or  tact,  or  even  j  j.  ?  c  r.jpil me  j 
on  his  side, — would,  with  hi  ^  cc:ir.':ir'’iti.  is- 
ness,  amount  at  times  alin*-!  :  *.•>  .  pr.'r. — 

And  when  such  thoughts  cu:.:c  on  ;.t  ln'(  r- 
vals,  wave  upon  wave,  dcei>  caliliig  m  fo 
deep,  for  several  weeks,  is  it  snrpi  i  ing t 
he  should  pour  out  his  distresses  in  ids  cor’ 
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respoinlencc  witli  Luther,  or  that  IjIs  trou- 1 
blc  and  isiis^iving  sliould  even  he  discover¬ 
ed  by  his  adversaries  ?  Yet  this  is  really  j 
llie  head  and  Iront  ol’  his  oll'ending.  At- j 
taclied  from  the  deepest  principle  to  thej 
cause  of  the  Gosj^el,  lie  never,  for  a  mo-  ; 
ment,  lliought  of  sacrificing  it.  The  points  i 
of  order  and  j)ractice,  u  hich  he  was  willing  ; 
to  concede  as  the  ransom  of  otherwise  im-| 
prisoned  and  manacled  truth,  were  points! 
on  w  hicli  his  own  mind  v  as  very  imperfect-  i 
ly  convinced,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  he  , 
considered  as  non-fundamental.  Andliiei 
anxiety  which  agitated  him  was  not  for  him-  ^ 
self,  but  for  the  nation,  and  the  church  at  j 
large.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  did  not  j 
act  with  unvarying  decision,  that  he  failed  i 
to  seize  and  hold,  with  firmness,  the  one! 
exact  alternative,  which,  had  he  realized  it,  | 
might  have  enabled  him  to  possess  his  soul 
ill  patience,  and  leave  the  result  to  God. — 
All  this  may  be  adinitted.  lint  let  not  tiie 
anguish  which  the  prospect  of  others’  mis¬ 
ery,  and  the  prostration  of  tiie  Gospel  in 
Germany  as  a  possible  result  of  his  own 
remissness,  or  imprudence,  or  overstrained 
impracticableness,  be  represented  as  pusil¬ 
lanimity.* 

*  I..utlier  was  in  this  respect  more  just  than 
many  wli«  have  written  on  it  since,  (see  iiis  Let¬ 
ters  by  I)e  Wette,  vol.  iv.  No.  1:2-10,)  tliouj'h  lie 
errs  (ib.  No.  133,3)  when  lie  compares  iMelanch- 
thon’s  position  at  Augsburg  with  that  of  Huss  at 
Constance.  \Vh*  could  hardly  desire  a  stronger  ' 
proof  of  the  fidelity  and  intrepidity  with  which  j 
Melanchthon  defended  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  i 
cause,  than  are  nfiorded  by  tho  facts  related  in  ■ 
Veil  Winsheini’s  funeral  oration,  and  repeated  in  1 
Selneccer’a  ‘  llistoric;d  Account  of  Luther’s  Life  | 
and  l^abors,’  ‘This,’  says  Matthes,  who  has; 
abridged  the  statement,  ‘  he  showed,  when,  on 
the  day  after  the  [Aug.sburg]  confession  was  read, 
he  was  appointed  to  consult  with  catholic  digni¬ 
taries.  On  this  wcca.sion,  w  ithout  siitfering  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  intimidated  by 
the  threats  and  (ulminaiions  which  Cardinal  Cain- 
peggio  let  fly  at  him,  he  answered  his  inquiry  j 
whether  lie  would  give  way  or  not,  with  the  ] 
greatest  composure  and  linnnes-: — ‘  We  c  iniiot  i 
give  way  or  forsake  the  truth.  We  entreat,  how- ' 
ever,  for  God’s  and  Christ’s  sake,  that  our  oppo- 1 
nents  will  not  take  offence  at  this,  but  that  iliey  i 
will,  as  far  as  they  can,  discuss  wiili  us,  and  con-  j 
cede  to  us  what  we  cannot  give  up  with  a  good  j 
conscience.’  When  Camjieggio  heard  this,  he  j 
cried  out — ‘  Non  possum  !  non  possum  !  clave  | 
non  errante.’  Amidst  all  this  thundering,  though  ] 
i\laslcr  Philip  stood  as  one  amongst  lions,  wolves, 
and  boars,  who  were  ready  to  tear  him  to  picce.s, 
he  had  a  great  and  mighty  mind  in  his  little  body, 
and  answered  undauntedly — ‘  We  commend  our 
cause  to  God  the  Lord.  If  God  is  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us  ?  Come  what  will,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  good  or  adverse  fortune.’— Mattlies,  p. 
126.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  often  in 


[May, 

e  suspect  that  this  injustice  has  been 
done  to  Melanchthon,  nmier  an  unfair  com¬ 
parison.  llis  beliaviour  has  been  contrast¬ 
ed  witli  that  of  l..uther,  at  \Vorms.  Hut 
liie  circumstances  are  by  no  means  paral¬ 
lel.  Luther  was  cited  to  answer  for  him¬ 
self;  Melanchtlion  was  tlie  representative 
and  delegate  of  his  prince  and  |)arty.  The 
only  (piesiion  Lutlier  had  to  consider  was, 
wliether  or  not  he  would  individually  siil)- 
mit.  Melanchtlion  had  the  religions  inter¬ 
ests  of  nearly  lialf  the  empire  on  liis  liands  ; 
and  llis  assent  or  dissent  was  reiiuired  as  to 
the  terms  hotli  of  faith  and  practice,  to 
wliich  his  partially  enlightened  countrymen 
were  to  he  lienceforlh  restricted.  Suppose 
he  had  decided  at  once  and  irrevoca¬ 
bly,  that  no  concession  whatever  should  be 
[  made  even  in  less  fundamental  mailers,  as 
the  maintenance  of  tlic  bishoprics,  for  in- 
^  stance,  and  that  war  and  confiscation,  witli 
'  all  tlieir  horrors,  had  broken  out  iu  conse¬ 
quence  of  llie  disriijition  caused  by  his  de- 
i  cision  ;  would  not  many,  whose  consciences 
!  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  these  external 
(juestions,  but  who  had  received  llie  gospel 
in  the  love  of  it,  have  felt  that  the  interests 
I  of  religion,  as  they  understood  it,  and  cer- 
!  tainly  their  own  religious  interests,  liad 
been  sacrificed  to  a  punctilious  pertinacity  ? 

There  is  a  passage  in  ‘  Haley’s  ICvidcn- 
ces,’  wliich  is  of  some  interest  in  reference 
to  this  case.  Wv.  shall  he  excused  for  quo¬ 
ting  it.  ‘  I'he  truth  is,  there  are  two  opj)o- 
sile  descriptions  of  ciiaracter  under  which 
mankind  may  generally  he  cla.sscd.  The 
one  possesses  vigor,  firmness,  resolution  ; 
is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibili¬ 
ties,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attach¬ 
ment,  iiitlexible  in  its  purposes,  violent  in 
its  resentments.  'Fhc  other  meek,  yield¬ 
ing,  complying,  forgiving  ;  not  prompt  to 
act,  but  williiiii  to  suiler  ;  silent  and  gentle 
under  rudeness  and  insult ;  suing  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  where  others  would  demand  satis¬ 
faction  ;  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impu¬ 
dence;  conceding  and  imlulgeni  to  the 
prejudices,  the  wrong-hcadedness,  tlie  in¬ 
tractability  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to 
deal.  The  former  of  these  characters  is, 
and  ever  hath  been,  the  favorite  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men. 
Tlierc  is  a  dignity  in  it  w  hicii  universally 

considerable  personal  Hanger ;  but  tliis  never  kept 
i  him  away  from  any  of  the  conferences  at  which 
i  his  presence  was  necessary  to  th»;  protestanf  cause, 
or  prevented  him,  on  many  decisive  occasions, 
from  declaring  his  determinatiun  to  niaiiitain  tiie 
truth  at  all  hazards. 
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conimaiuls  respect.  T)ie  Intter  is  poor- 
spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Vet  so  it  Ijath 
happened,  that  witli  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  tliis  latter  is  tlie  subject  of  liis  com¬ 
mendation,  his  precepts,  his  example.’* 

'riie  most  cursory  reader  of  history  will  , 
recognize  in  these  sketches  the  diverse  con¬ 
stitutional  characteristics  of  Luther  and  | 
Alelanchthon.  The  protestant  leader  at; 
Augsburg  was,  to  a  great  extent,  especially  '; 
in  private  matters,  what  the  second  sketcli ! 
describes.  But  we  must  also  insist  that  in  | 
Melanchthon,  while,  in  reference  to  private! 
matters,  this  disposition,  though  .sometimes  j 
excessive,  was  never  degrading,  as  respect-! 
ed  public  interests,  it  was  always  under  the 
control  of  prudence  and  of  conscience. — 
Nothing,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  could! 
more  decisively  prove  this  than  his  conduct ; 
with  regard  to  the  several  points  of  doctri-j 
nal  ditference  which  arose  between  himself i 
and  the  more  rigid  l..utherans. 


It  is  also  easy,  as  easy  indeed  as  it  is 
gratuitous,  to  assert  that  if  Melanchthon  had 
displayed  on  this  occasion  the  iindaunted 
faith  of  Imther,  ail  would  have  issued  well. 
The  reply  is  very  simple  ;  How  was  it  that 
when,  after  the  thirty  years’  war,  Bohemia 
lay  entirely  at  the  I’mpcror’s  mercy,  every 
vestige  of  protestantism  was  so  speedily 
obliterated  in  that  »inhapj)y  country  ? 

Should  this  defence  be  deemed  unsatis¬ 
factory,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  an 
instance,  stated  by  Denon,  and  after  him 
by  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  Decision  of  Char¬ 
acter.  Foster  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
strongest  trial  of  judgment  occurs  in  cases 
of  urgency,  where  something  must  be  <lone, 
and  where  the  consequences  of  deciding, 
right  or  wrong,  are  of  great  importance. 
He  first  refers  to  the  case  of  a  physician 
treating  a  patient  whose  situation,  while  it 
renders  strong  means  indispensable,  also 
renders  it  extremely  doubtful  which  ought 


There  is,  uiujuestionably,  something  very  j 
sublime  in  Luther’s  strength  of  faith. —  j 
Veit  Deitrich  tells  us,  that  it  was  during  j 
liis  seclusion  at  Coburg,  at  the  time  thej 
Augsburg  negotiations  were  so  deeply  ha¬ 
rassing  his  friend,  that  he  composed  his  fa¬ 
mous  hymn,  ‘  Ein  Veste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott,’ both  words  and  air  ;  and  that  he  often 
played  it  for  his  relief.  Speaking  ol  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations,  he  also,  very  much 
to  the  purpose  writes  to  Melanchthon : 

‘  The  end  and  issue  of  the  business  terrifies 
thee,  because  thou  canst  not  comprehend 
it  .  .  .  God  has  laid  this  up  in  asure  place, 
which  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rhetoric,  nor 
even  in  thy  philosophy  :  it  is  called  faith, 
in  which  all  things  are  comprehended 
which  we  either  see  or  conceive  of.’  We 
feel  the  truth  of  this.  But  shall  we  say 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  what  Melanchthon 
said,  when,  being  reminded  of  the  strength 
and  consolation  which  Luther  so  frequently 
derived  from  prayer,  he  replied,  ‘  If  I  do 
not  perform  my  part,  I  can  expect  nothing 
from  God  in  prayer  V  It  is  easy  for  the 
unconcerned  observer  to  ask.  But  why  did 
he  not  ask  help  to  <lo  his  part  ?  We  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Melanchthon 
neglected  to  do  this.  It  may  be  that  his 
anxiety  too  much  controlled  his  faith  in 
prayer.  But  it  is  evident,  if  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  this  expression,  that 
a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his  duty,  and 

a  conviction  that  God  ordinarilv  works  bv 

^  • 

means  appreciable  by  reason,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  his  deep  distress. 

*  Evidences,  Part  II.  c.  ii. 


to  be  selected.  ‘  A  still  stronger  illustra¬ 
tion,’  he  observes,  ‘  is  the  case  of  a  general, 
who  is  conijiellcd,  in  the  very  instant,  to 
make  dispositions  on  which  the  event  of  a 
battle,  tlie  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his  men, 
or,  perhaps,  almost  the  fate  of  a  nation 
may  depend.  He  may  even  be  reduced  to 
choose  between  two  dreadful  ex})edients. 
Such  a  dilemma  is  described  in  Denon’s 
account  f)f  one  of  the  sanguinary  conllicts 
between  the  French  and  Mamelukes,  as 
having  for  a  while  held  General  Desaix, 
though  a  verv  decisive  coniFoander,  in  a 
state  of  anguish.’  Now  let  .Melanchthon’s 
position  be  considered.  Let  the  j)olitical 
state  of  (iermany,  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  emperor  and  pope,  the  irreconcilable 
divisions  between  the  protestant  party  itself 
respecting  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  sub¬ 
tle  manner  in  w  Inch  the  conditions  of  the 
papal  and  imperial  party  were  proposed,  in 
unconnected  detail,  and  cl  plusittirs  repri^ 
ses,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  it  was  a  po¬ 
sition  calculated  to  distract  and  overburden 
a  mind  no  less  decisive  than  Dosaix’s. 

We  pass  on  to  Melanchthon’s  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  Interim.  As  the  histories 
of  Drs.  Waddington  and  Merle  d’Aubigne 
do  not,  either  oi*  them,  reach  this  period, 
we  shall  briefly  narrate  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  refer.  After  the  faial  battle 
of  Middberg,  in  I54T,  and  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  tlie  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  the  Emperor  was,  for  a  time,  all- 
powerful  in  Germany,  and  protestantism  lay 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  He  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of 
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religion,  and  for  this  purpose  convened  a 
diet,  to  decide  uj)on  some  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements  which  lie  would  enforce  till  the 
decision  of  a  general  council,  when  all  must 
submit  without  reserve.  At  this  diet,  a 
string  of  articles,  jirepared,  as  is  supjioscd, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Margrave  of  liran- 
denburir,  by  Julius  von  Pflug,  the  deposed 
Bishop  of  Naumhurg,  Michael  Ilelding,  the 
titular  Bishop  of  Sidon,  and  the  Branden¬ 
burg  court  jireacher,  .lohann  Agricola,  were 
promulgated  by  an  imperial  edict,  com¬ 
manding  their  unconditional  reception  in 
all  the  protestant  States.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Aimsburg  Interim. 

O  O 

I 

‘  Few  of  the  princes,  in  the  face  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  which  the  emperor  now  possessed,  had 
either  strength  or  courage  to  dispute  his  will : 
and  a  melancholy  state  of  things  overspread 
iiearly  the  whole  evangelical  church.  In 
southern  Germany,  the  emperor  enforced  Jiis 
edict  by  his  soldiery,  and  many  hundreds  of 
ministers  who  could  not  consent  to  receive  an 
adulterated  doctrine,  wandered  with  their 
wives  and  children  up  and  down  the  country, 
without  food  or  shelter.  The  elector  IMaurice. 
of  Saxony,  (who  had  been  nominated  elector 
in  the  room  of  the  deposed  John  Frederic,]  to 
prevent  the  same  disorganization  in  his  terri¬ 
tory,  pruilently  adopted  a  miildle  course,  lie 
resolved,  as  far  as  he  should  find  it  practicable, 
to  introduce  [restore]  the  outward  ceremonies 
which  were  ordered  in  the  Interim,  though 
Avilhont  intending  to  impair  in  any  way  the 
substance  ot‘  the  truth.  He,  therefore,  for¬ 
warded  the  articles  to  his  divines,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Melanchihon,  for  tlieir  consid¬ 
eration,  informing  them  that  they  might  ap¬ 
prove  of  as  much  of  it  as  they  could.*  After 
several  consultations,  which  led  to  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  and  the  most  persevering  efforts, 
he  succeeded,  in  the  spring  of  1549,  in  introdu¬ 
cing  a  new  liturgy.  This  retained  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  proteslantism  in  all  their 

^  Galle,  whose  statement  we  have  extracted,  a.s 
a  specimen  of  liis  book,  is  not  here  so  explirit  as 
he  should  have  been.  The  elector’s  directions  to 
his  divines  at  I’cgau  were,  that  they  should  ‘  com¬ 
ply  with  every  thing  which  was  admis.-dble  icith- 
out  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  tScrip- 
tures.'  The  direction,  as  slated  in  the  extract, 
was  indeed  very  authoritatively  given  at  the  Tor- 
gau  conference;  but  this  was  a  state  convention, 
not  a  meeting  of  divines  ;  and  the  reason  by  which 
it  was  then  enforced  was  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
scriptures,  but  to  the  fears  of  the  convention,  the 
commissioners  declaring  that  otherwise  ‘  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  calamities.’ 
When  the  Torgau  articles  were  submitted  to  the 
divines,  they  were  directed  to  ‘  improve  them, 
hut  so  that  the  emperor  might  see  that  in  nothing 
pertaining  to  their  (djedience,  which  was  consistent 
With  a  good  conscience  and  Und's  icord^  would 
there  be  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  elector 
and  his  subjects.’ — Uev. 


[May, 

purifv.  hut  ill  th<*  Jirticlo  concerning  the  church, 
allowed  the  iuri.<diction  of  the  bishops  over  the 
entire  cleriry,  only  with  the  condition  that  they 
tnust  he  bi.<hops  of  an  a])ostoliral  I’aith  and 
character,  under  which  condition  Luther  him¬ 
self  wouhl  have  hiul  no  objection  to  recognize 
their  right.  The  alterations  in  the  order  of 
service  consi.<le<l  (in  addition  to  the  change  of 
surplice,  and  the  order  that  the  candles  on  the 
altar  .‘should  he  lighted  during  divine  service) 
in  the  following  particulars: — confirmation  was 
restored,  hut  only  in  the  sense  of  a  renewal  of 
the  ha])tismal  covenants ;  extreme  unction  w;is 
permitted  ;  certain  additional  festivals  were  to 
he  observed  ;  and  lasting  was  made  ohli<r;i- 
tory,  hut  under  so  many  limitations  that  the 
ordinance  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  im¬ 
portance.’ —  dalle,  pp.  58 — GO. 

The  bitterest  reproaches  were  heaped 
upon  Melanchthon  tor  the  share  he  had  in 
bringing  about  this  modified  concession  to 
the  Interim.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
with  his  views  of  civil  and  religious  duty, 
he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
From  the  ojiening  of  the  deliberations,  he 
protested  manfully  against  the  smallest  de¬ 
pravation  of  doctrine.  In  respect  of  cere¬ 
monies,  he  allowed  nothing  which  Luther 
had  not  repeatedly  advised.  The  jtassing 
of  the  motlified  articles  at  Leipzig,  (thence 
called  the  l^ipzig  Interim,)  and  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  new  liturgy,  were  accom- 
panied  with  declarations  on  the  jiart  of 
Maurice’s  commissioners,  as  to  how  they 
were  understood  and  should  be  carried  out, 
which  removed  almost  every  objection  which 
was  raised  against  them.  And  Melanch¬ 
thon,  through  whose  |)ersevering  remon¬ 
strances  it  had  been  that  the  Began  confer¬ 
ence  had  been  broken  up,  because  the 
bishops  of  Xaumburg  and  Meissen  saw  that 
they  could  not  reconcile  the  evangelical 
party  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  In¬ 
terim,  felt  that,  though  some  things  had 
been  done  at  Leipzig  which  he  could  have 
wished  otherwise,  he  could  truly  say — 

‘  Lipsica  actio  non  facit  in  ecclesia  muta- 
tionem,  fjuia  controversia- de  missa  ei  ca- 
none  rejicitur  ad  alias  deliberationes.’ 

The  truth  is  that  our  reformer  was,  at 
this  time,  between  two  fires.  One  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  Luther’s  dogmatism, 
and  the  undisputed  authority  which  he  had 
exercised  over  his  party,  was  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  more  sanguine  and  choleric 
of  his  adherents  cleaved  to  even  his  extreme 
o))inions.  Hence  every  suspected  deviation, 
however  slight,  became  the  occasion  of 
alarm  and  controversy;  and  points  of  com¬ 
parative  indilference  were  discussed  with  a 
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warmth  aiiJ  carncstiioss — to  ?ay  iKHliiorjof 
bitterness  and  violence — whicli  should  have 
been  reserved  for  matters  of  the  last  impttr- 
taiice.  'I'he  animosity  which  their  head 
had  manifested  towards  Zwiiijxle,  inherited 
by  his  disciples,  split  them  up  into  factions, : 
each  f>f  which  had  its  own  leader,  who, 
though  no  larger  than  the  fro<r  in  the  fable, 
must  distend  himself,  if  possible,  to  Lutlier’s 
size  and  consecpience.  There  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  a  more  humilialin;^  scene  in  the  whole 
range  of  ecclesiastical  history  than  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  state  of  Lutheranism,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
much  of  the  seventeenth  ;  vanitv,  passion, 
and  dogmatical  inllexibility,  combined  to-' 
getlier,  raised  the  odium  theologicum  to  a 
most  disgraceful  and  destructive  height.  | 
Heats  and  dissensions,  censures  and  con- j 
demnations,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  even  j 
death,  marked  its  unchristian  course,  and  i 
proved  its  virulence.  Nor  had  the  churches  j 
■rest  from  it,  until  they  sunk  into  the  torpid 
slumbers  of  an  icy  rationalism. 

Of  this  bad  spirit,  Melattchtlion  was  the 
first  and  greatest  victim.  'Fhe  controversy 
which  arose  upon  tlie  Interim  was  supplied 
with  fuel  from  tlie  transactions  of  previous 
years.  Melanchthon  liad  not  advanced  a 
step  in  clearing  his  doctrinal  convictions 
from  the  cloudv  twilight  which,  except  on 
the  great  article  of  justification  by  faith, 
shrouded  the  thcoloiiy  v)f  Witlemberg  when 
he  was  called  thither,  without  provoking 
some  new  enemv.  From  I.V2T,  when  Ag¬ 
ricola  first  branded  him  with  heresy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imjiortance  he  attached  to  the 
law  as  an  instrument  of  conviction  and  re¬ 
pentance,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  inter- 
mistic  controversy,  lie  had  been  a  perpetual 
olfeiice  to  the  more  rigid  Lutherans,  In 
15^10,  and  again  in  Ll^IT,  Cordatns  raised  a 
strife  on  account  of  his  views  respecting  the 
activity  of  the  liiimun  will  in  conversion.*' 
In  I.')44,  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  seasons  of  his  life,  .\msdorf  thought  he 
did  good  service  to  religion  by  inllaniing 
the  mind  of  Luther,  now  feeble  and  often 
peevish  through  advancing  age,  against  the 
sacramentarian  opinions  of  his  colleague. 
So  strong,  indeed,  and  inconsisfent  was  the 
feeling  against  him  during  this  whole  period, 
as  the  [iresumed  advocate  of  clearer  views 

*  From  ail  expression  in  a  letter  of  .Melaneli- 
tlion’s  to  I’ren/,  it  would  appear  that  <^ordatn< 
spared  no  indignities. — ‘  Hie  enni  Hvdra  deeerfo, 
uno  repress*),  alii  multi  exorinntnr  tinidam  Cor¬ 
datns  nnper  ahjertnni  lihe'.lnin  l.ocornin  Coinmn- 
>  Ilium  pedibus  ealravit.’ — Curp.  Ilrf.  iii.  3l‘U. 


3T 

and  greater  freedom  than  the  stereotyped 
creed  of  Luther  permitied,  that  his  counsels 
were  sought  in  confidence,  in  order  that, 
when  obtained,  they  might  be  made  matter 
of  accusation  against  him  :  and  wiien  Car¬ 
dinal  Sadoletus,  known  as  one  of  the  purest 
Latinists  in  Italy,  addressed  a  complimen¬ 
tary  letter  to  him,  in  commendation  of  his 
dislinguisheil  merits  in  the  advancement  of 
classical  learning,  the  zealots  of  his  party, 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  reputation  of 
their  most  eininem  professor,  accused  him, 
though  the  letter  was  never  answered,  of 
an  inclination  to  go  over  to  the  papal  side. 

^Ve  have  said  that  when  the  strife  about 
the  Interim  broke  out,  Melanchthon  was  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  On  the  one  side  were  the  ad¬ 
vocates  ofthe  imperial  or  Augsburg  Interim, 
including  his  old  enemy  Agricola  ;  on  the 
other,  the  opponents  of  all  concession,  even 
in  observances  w  hich  left  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel  untouched,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Amsdorf,  ami  the  able  but 
impetuous  Flacius  Illyricus.  Maurice’s  un¬ 
looked-for  change  of  policy,  and  his  success 
I  against  the  emperor  in  occasioning 

the  Passau  treaty,  soon,  indeed,  dissolved 
all  disat^reemeiits  about  the  Augsburg  Lite- 
rim,  but  the  rpiarrel  with  the  other  party, 
even  when  the  Leipzig  Interim  was  also  re¬ 
laxed,  continued  fierce  and  bitter. 

4'he  reasons  of  our  conviction  cannot  be 
fully  unfolded  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  here  restricted,  but  after  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  principal  passages  of  this 
alTair,  t.he  acts,  the  otiicial  writings,  and 
even  the  private  letters  of  Melanchthon,  w'C 
are  satislied  that  he  came  out  of  this  most 
trying  ordeal  of  principle,  if  not  entirely 
free  from  blame,  yet  with  a  character  in 
which  conscientious  integrity,  and  "a  deter¬ 
mination  to  uphold  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gosjicl,  cost  what  they  might,  were  emi¬ 
nently  conspicuous.  We  do  not  judge  him 
by  the  light  of  our  own  age.  He  held  views 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
obedience,  and  on  the  r/g///  of  jirinces  to 
provide  a  religion  for  their  subjects.  He 
would  have  maintained  their  right  to  dictate 
a  religion  to  their  subjects,  jirovided  that  it 
was  the  true  one.  All  enforced  confessions, 
all  confessions  authorized  as  the  exclusive 
standards  of  a  state  religion,  take  this  for 
granted  ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was  not  be¬ 
fore  his  ago.  Hut  shackled  as  he  was  by 
this  unsound  principle,  wliich  put  the  whole 
case  in  a  false  position,  his  conduct  de- 
,  served  small  censure,  even  if  net  entitled, 
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as  we  think  it  was,  to  respectful  admiration. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  to  I'lacius,  written 
in  looG,  lie  says,  I el’errin;^  apparently  to  the 
explanations  and  engagements  of  Maurice’s  ; 
commissioners — ‘  You  shall  he  victor  ;  1 
yield,  I  contend  not  for  those  ceremonies,  and 
wisli  excecdiiigdy  that  the  church  may  find 
peace.  I  confess  also  that  in  this  matter  I 
was  wanting,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  withdraw  from  these  decep¬ 
tive  councils.’  But  how  is  this  language 
to  be  interpreted  ?  As  the  language  of  a 
man  convinced  of  having  acted  a  base  and 
treacherous  part  which  conscience  would 
not  justify  ?  Is  it  not  ratlier  that  of  one 
who  felt  that  he  had  been  to  some  extent 
deceived,  but  who  also,  in  the  secret  of  his 
own  conscience,  felt  that  he  was  armed  so 
strong  in  honesty  that  he  could  afford  his 
bitterest  enemy  the  advantage  of  this  frank 
acknowledgment  !  To  do  justice  to  Mc- 
ianchtlion  we  must  remember,  that  when 
the  ([uestion  was  first  opened  he  took  great 
pains  to  explain  the  distinction  which  was 
made  between  things  fundamental  and  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  that  in  recommending  tiie  latter  on  a 
principle  of  concession,  he  did  not  act  mere¬ 
ly  from  fear,  as  his  enemies  alleged,  but  con¬ 
formably  with  his  constant  views  upon  the 
subjects  of  church  discipline  and  order  ; 
that  he  expressed  with  ecpial  deterniinatitm  ; 
to  friend  and  foe  that  he  would  consent  to 
no  infringement  whatever  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;  and  that  with  a 
self-denial  of  which  tliere  are  but  few  ex¬ 
amples  in  history,  he  was,  during  the  whole 
time  these  stormy  collisions  and  hostile 
machinations  proceeded,  refusing  the  most 
flattering  invitations,  written  by  royal  hands, 
from  Denmark  and  England,*  in  order  that 
he  might  stand  by  his  country  and  his 
church  in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  I^et 
these  things  ho  remembered  ns  they  ought, 
and  we  think  there  will  be  little  (piestion 
left  as  to  the  preponderance  of  praise  or 
censure  due  to  Melanchthou  in  the  matter 
of  the  Leipzig  Interim.  1 

But  leaving  this  point  to  the  reader’s  judg¬ 
ment,  let  us  remove  to  another  position. 
Let  us  view  our  reformer  at  aii  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  ot  his  eminently  varied  life,  and  ascer¬ 
tain  tiie  bearing  on  his  character  of  some 
other  circumstances  in  which  we  find  him. 

*  Tlie  invitnlions  from  England  commejiccd 
even  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  \  lit.  They  were  re¬ 
newed  witii  much  earne.stness  on  Edward's  ac¬ 
cession  ;  and  the  last  was  written  l)v  Edward 
himself,  in  May,  15r>3,  only  two  months  before 
his  deatli. 
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\V*e  have  in  view  tlie  part  he  took  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Landgrave’s  double  marriage, 
and  the  distress  of  mind  he  fell  into  in  con- 
seqnence.  To  defend  Melanchthou  in  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  this  marriacre  is 
out  of  the  question.  Neither  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Luther  and  Bucer,  nor  the  pains 
which  were  taken  in  their  joint  declaration 
to  urge  the  points  most  likely  to  dissuade 
the  Landgrave  from  his  purpo.se,  will  justify 
him  in  the  smallest  degree.  ’I'his  Melanch- 
thon  felt:  and  his  feeling  is  at  once  liis 
conviction,  and  his  best  and  only  apology  ; 
an  apology  not  for  the  offence  but  the  of¬ 
fender,  and  for  the  offender  only,  because 
it  evinces  the  sincerity  of  bis  repentance. 
The  scene  which  follows  has  been  described 
by  Luther’s  biographers,  but  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  an  account  of  it  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  memoir  of  Melancluhon.  Our 
Reformer  had  set  out  on  a  journey  from 
Wittemherg  to  llagenau  in  Alsace,  evi- 
|dcntly  out  of  health  and  spirits,  and  having 
1  taken  to  his  bed  at  Weimar,  the  elector  had 
written  to  Luther  to  come  to  him.  The 
se([uel  is  tlius  described  by  llatzenberger  ; 

‘  W1  len  Luther  ....  (with  Cruciger  and 
Mclanchthou’p  son  Philip)  arrived  in  Weimar, 
he  tbund  every  thing,  unhappily,  just  as  had 
been  represented  to  him.  Melanclithon’seyes 
were  (juite  dim,  his  consciousness  had  left 
him,  his  speech  had  (ailed,  his  hearing  was 
gone,  and  his  ronntcnancc  was  relaxed  and 
thdlen  in.  As  Luther  s:iiil,  ‘  facies  erat  Ilippo- 
cratica.’  He  recognized  nobody,  cat  and 
drank  nothing.  'When  Luther  saw  him  in  this 
unconscious  slate,  he  was  exceedingly  lerrined, 
and  said  to  Ids  compardons,  ‘  God  preserve  me  ! 
IIow  the  devil  has  dishonored  this  vessel.’  Ho 
then  immediately  turned  to  the  window,  and 
])rayed  earnestly  to  Goil.  ‘  .Vt  that  lime,’  said 
Luther,  ‘God  was  coustrained  to  stretch  out 
[the  hand]  to  me,  for  I  threw  dowti  the  wallet 
l>eforc  the  door,  and  plieil  his  ears  with  all  the 
promises  of  hearing  prayer  which  I  couhl  re¬ 
count  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  [telling  himj 
that  he  mu.st  hear  me, — liiat  so  I  should  at  an¬ 
other  time  trust  his  promises.’  Hereupon  he 
grasps  Philip  by  the  hand,  and  says,  ‘  Bono 
animo  csfo,  Philippe,  non  morieris.  Though 
God  has  just  cause  to  slay  thee,  he  willeth  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner.  Imt  that  he  turn  and 
live.  He  hath  pleasure  in  lili^,  and  not  in  de:ith. 
Has  (h)d  called  and  received  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners  who  have  come  n[)on  the  earth,  as 
Adam  and  Ev*e,  back  again  into  favor, — how 
much  less  will  lie  reject  thee,  my  Philip,  or 
suffer  lliec  to  perish  iii  sin  ami  sorrow  !  There¬ 
fore  do  not  giv’C  place  to  the  devil,  and  become 
not  thine  own  nuirilerer,  hut  trust  in  the  Lord, 
who  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  iigtiin,  can 
wound  and  hind  up.  can  strike  and  heal.’  For 
Luther  knew  well  the  condition  of  his  heart 
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and  conscience.  On  this  graspint;  of  tlie  han<l 
and  encoura<j:ement,  I’liilip  again  begins  to 
draw  his  breath,  but  cannot,  notwithstanding, 
say  any  tiling  till  after  a  good  while.  Th.en  he 
turns  his  face  directly  towards  Luther,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  implore  him,  for  God’s  sake,  tfiat  he 
will  detain  him  here  no  longer.  He  is  on  ti 
good  journey,  FiUther  must  suffer  him  to  de¬ 
part;  nothing  better  can  come  to  him.  ‘  IJy 
no  means.  Ihiilip.’  saiil  Ijuther;  ‘thou  must 
serve  our  Tjoril  (»od  yet  longer.’  Thereupon 
Philip,  by  little  and  little,  became  more  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  and  Luther  ordereil  that  something  might 
be  got  as  soon  as  possible  for  him  to  eat.  and 
would  have  given  Itfiim  himself.  Philip,  how¬ 
ever,  refusetl  to  take  it.  Then  Luther  urged 
fiim  with  rough  words,  saying,  ‘  Hcarest  tiiou, 
Philip  ?  Make  short  work  of  it ;  thou  must  eat 
for  my  sake,  or  I  will  put  thee  under  excom¬ 
munication.’  With  these  words  he  ])revailcd 
on  him  to  eat,  though  hut  a  little  ;  and  thus,  by  ' 
degrees  fiis  strength  returned  again.” — 
zenb.  Annales  Vit.  Mel.  p.  17. 

There  is  perlLaps  no  scene  in  the  life  of 
l..uther  or  Aielauchthon  more  characteristic 
than  that  which  has  been  just  described. 
We  no  more  doubt  Luther’s  sincere  contri¬ 
tion  for  his  fault  than  we  do  Melanchthon’s  ; 
his  letters  to  the  elector  and  to  Lberhard 
von  der  Tanne,  are  sunicient  proof  of  it. 
But  if  he  showed  more  force  of  character 
on  this  occasion  than  liis  friend,  the  latter  I 
manifested  greater  tenderness  of  conscience.  I 
Tlicre  was  in  liUther  an  ardor  and  a  bustle, ! 
resulting  from  his  sanguine  temperament,  j 
which  caused  his  private  feelings,  however 
violent,  nay,  partly  through  their  violence,! 
to  be  of  brief  duration.  Melanclithon,  w  ho,  ^ 
notwithstanditig  his  incessant  activitv,  was 
of  a  patient  and  reflective  character,  retained 
his  convictions  till  they  sw’ellcd  into  a  tor-* 
rent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  even  life  it¬ 
self.  'Phere  was  weakness  in  this,  uiupies- 
tionably,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  mind,  the  only  weakness  with  which 
Melanclithon  is  fairly  chargeable,  and  one 
redeemed  by  frcipient  instances  of  energy 
and  intrepidity. 

We  made  a  jiasslng  reference  just  now'  to 
the  invitations  which  Melanchthon  received, 
during  the  first  heats  of  the  intcrimistic  con¬ 
troversy,  to  Denmark  and  England.  These 
were  not  solely  the  fruit  of  his  great  repu- 
tfation  for  learning  and  candor;  they  were 
mainly  caused  by  the  success  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts  in  planting  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  forming  a  solid,  evangelical  sys¬ 
tem  of  school  instruction  in  different  States 
of  Germany.  'Po  detail  his  services  in  these 
respects  would  take  up  much  more  space 
than  we  can  give  to  them.  It  must  suffice 


to  say  that  besides  repeated  visitations  which 
he  made  to  the  churches  in  'Phuringia,  and 
other  territories  belonging  to  electoral  (af¬ 
terwards  ducal)  Saxony,  he  labored  with 
the  happiest  results  at  Leipzig,  Nuremberg, 
and  Berlin.  Even  remote  universities,  as 
Konigsberg,  which  was  founded  in  1544, 
were  constructed  or  remodelled  according 
to  his  plans,  and  furnished  in  many  in¬ 
stances  with  teachers  whom  he  had  formed. 
His  pupils  were  the  life  of  literature  over  u 
large  extent  of  northern  I'urope,  and  his 
elementary  treatises  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics,  and  physical  science,  were  in 
the  hands  of  almost  all  the  educated  youth 
of  Saxony,  and  the  neighboring  States. 

From  the  time  of  Imther’s  death,  in  154G, 
.Melanchthon  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  l*'vangelical  divines.  We  have 
seen  into  what  su.^picion  and  reproach  his 
gradual  emancijiation  from  what  the  rigid 
Ijiitherans  called  orthodoxy  brought  him. 
His  later  years  were  passed  amidst  contin¬ 
ual  vexation  and  anxieties,  under  which 
nothing  could  have  sustained  him  as  he  was 
sustained,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  con¬ 
science,  and  the  determination  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  preserve  the  Lutheran 
churches  from  ojien  rupture  and  mutual 
condemnation.  He  saw  that  there  were  va¬ 
rious  parties  in  them,  hut  still  he  hojied  that 
these  miglit,  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise  cau¬ 
tion  on  his  part,  be  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  distinct  and  hostile  communions.  He 
also  knew’  that  his  own  more  liberal  system, 
both  as  respected  t  he  doctrines  of  grace  and 
the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  jiresence  in  the 
eucharist,  was  not  likely,  if  juit  in  marked 
distinction  to  the  current  exposition  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  as  derived  from  Luther’s  writings, 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  tlie  elector.  He 
therefore  refused,  in  the  most  persevering 
manner,  to  give  currency  to  any  other  form 
I  of  expression  tiinn  tlio.-^e  contained  in  the 
'  recognized  symbols  of  the  church,  it  being 
his  belief,  that,  if  the  ctmtroversial  spirit 
which  had  been  the  banc  of  Ijiitheranisin 
could  but  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  the  sym¬ 
bols  might  afterwards  be  explicitly  inter- 
!  preted  in  harmony  with  the  gradual  im¬ 
provements  to  be  expected  in  biblical  expo¬ 
sition.  His  prudence  saved  his  principles 
from  condemnation,  and  the  chinches  and 
universities  from  the  loss  of  their  best  teach¬ 
ers,  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but  the  first  laint 
gleamings  of  court  favor  w  hich  shone  upon 
his  disciples  afterwards,  betrayed  them  into 
such  excesses  as  at  once  and  for  ever  ruined 
them. 
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Tiic  more  liheral  party  uas  immediately 
broken  np.  Its  leaders,  as  stated  in  the 
o{)cninjx  of  this  paj)er,  were  dej)ose<l  and  im- 
prisont'd.  Ami  what  j)revioiisly  had  been 
only  the  itrivate  views  of  Lntlter  and  liis 
more  hlijoted  admirers,  were  incorporated 
into  a  svmhol — the  “  FortJiula  Concordia',” 
pnhlislied  in  lo/T — which,  bnrnin;:  like  a 
lirebrand  till  its  fuel  was  exhausted,  then 
Imn^  as  a  clofr  upon  the  neck  of  ortiiodoxy 
till  creeds  and  orthodoxy  fell  into  contempt 
tofrether. 

The  moral  of  this  forcing  of  opinions  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  Melanchthon  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  true  principle  some 
years  before  he  died.  lie  was  at  least  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  decretal 
synods,  for  when,  in  May,  looiJ,  the  Elector 
Maurice  communicated  to  him  at  Toruau 
the  intentions  of  himself  and  otlier  j)rinces, 
to  convene  a  conference  at  Erfurt,  i!i  the 
following  .lune,  .Melanchthon  replied,  ti)e 
Landgrave  might  remember  how  little  the 
conferences  at  Schmalcald  and  Marl)urg 
had  effected  ;  that  the  princes  and  divines 
were  now  more  widely  separated  than  they 
were  then,  and  that  therefore  some  would 
not  even  attend,  and  among  those  who  did 
attend  no  unity  would  follow.  “  Xazian- 
zen,”  he  contirsued,  “has  long  since  said 
that  he  had  seen  no  synod  in  his  time  which 
had  not  been  the  occasion  of  greater  divi¬ 
sions  than  existed  before.”  In  using  Greg¬ 
ory’s  words  to  represent  his  own  conviction, 
Melanchthon  has  given  us  the  lessons  of  his 
owti  experience,  and  it  was  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  had  to  do  with  .synods  and 
their  decrees  in  almost  every  form,  and  who 
must  iiave  known  the  nature  and  effects  of 
them,  if  any  man  could  hope  to  do  so. 

Melanchthon  died  the  19th  of  April, 
lotiO,  aged  sixty-three.  We  transcribe 
from  xMatthes  the  account  of  his  last  days. 
This  account,  tliough  less  complete  than 
Dr.  Cox’s,  is  an  interesting  pendant  to  that 
we  have  already  given  of  his  early  life  and 
studies,  and  shows  that  he  was  the  same 
hard  stiulent,  the  same  conscientious  labor¬ 
er,  the  same  friend  of  union  to  the  last. 

‘Before,  liowevcr.  the  appointed  time  ar- 
riveil  jthc  time  for  a  convention  at  Bremen, 
which  he  was  cxj)ectcd  to  attend],  Melanch- 
ihon  was  called  away  from  this  world,  which 
at  hast  had  become  a  valley  of  mourning  to 
him,  into  that  land  of  everlasting  peace,  to¬ 
wards  which  his  .«:onl  had  long  looketl  with 
strong  desire,  and  whither  all  his  «)!der  friends 
— Luther.  Caspar  Bonier  (1517),  Caspar  Cru- 
ciger  (151S),  Veit  Dietrich  (1540),  Martin 
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Buccr  (1551).  Bernhard  Ziegler  (1552).  Geo. 
von  Anhalt  (1553),  Jacob  Sturm  (155S).  and 
Johann  Bugenhngen,  had  gone  before  him. 
.•\t  the  end  ol’  March,  1500.  he  travelled  to 
Leipzig,  to  examine  the  stipendiaries,  as  he 
had  tione  for  several  years.  W'lien  he  return¬ 
ed,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  north  wind  met  him 
so  raw  and  bitter,  tliat  he  was  overtaken  with 
ti  coKl  shuddering  (it.  On  the  Sth  of  A]iri!  this 
was  .cucceeded  by  a  fever,  with  cough  and 
shortness  of  hreatli.  He  hail  not  sle]it  iluring 
iiny  part  of  the  night,  and  was  therefore  so 
weary  and  weak  in  the  morning,  that  he  could 
scarcely'  sit  upright,  lie  took  his  seat  at  his 
writing-table,  but  his  powers  were  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  so  that  lie  was  obliged  to  go  and  lie 
ujion  his  settle  from  time  to  tunc.  His  son-in- 
law.  the  ])hysician  Caspar  Fencer,  suspected 
that  he  was  again  suffering  from  the  stone, 
:\nd  would  have  had  !i  bath  got  ready  for  him  ; 
hut  he  said,  he  hail  lor  several  years  been 
weak  about  this  lime,  ;uid  that,  besides,  this 
year  there  was  an  eclijise  of  the  sun  at  the 
equinox,  and  wouhl  be  in  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  .Mar.s  about  eight  o’clock.  He  wished  to 
go  to  hi.s  wash-haml  stand,  but  could  with  dif¬ 
ficulty'  reach  it.  and  said,  ‘  I  shall  go  out  as  an 
expiring  candle.’  Notwithstanding  this,  lie 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  his  lecture- 
room,  and  read  on  dialectics.  ‘Only  half  an 
hour.’  said  he  ;  ‘  I  must  read  half  an  hour,  then 
I  will  take  the  bath.’  He  was  able  to  continue 
his  lecture  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
following  day  he  was  better.  He  corrected 
several  t’uneral  orations  lor  Duke  Philip  of 
Pomerania,  who  had  died  on  the  21th  of  F'eb- 
ruary,  and  said  pleasantly,  ‘  I  Iiave  nothing  in 
hand  now  but  funeral  matters.  This  good 
prince  was  named  Philip.  Perhaps  1  shall  be 
the  next  Philip  to  I’ollow  him — one  from  the 
people.’  On  .Maundv  Thursday  he  received 
the  communion  once  more  at  church.  On 
Good  Friday  he  held  his  last  festival-medita¬ 
tion,  on  Isaiah  53.  The  following  night  he 
slept  undisturbed  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  singing,  as  he  had 
done  when  ahoy  in  church,  the  words.  ‘  I  have 
desired  to  eat  the  pas.«;over  with  you  before  I 
sutler.’  In  the  course  of  that  day'  he  drew  up 
the  Easter  programme,  took  it  himself  to  the 
printers,  and  looked  in  again  after  dinner  to 
see  how  the  setting  up  had  proceeded.  This 
was  Ids  last  walk  in  the  street.  The  next 
night  his  fever  returned,  so  that,  on  Easter 
Sunday^  the  15th  of  April,  he  was  again  quite 
weak.  N’otwithslanding,  he  was  determined 
to  hold  his  Easter-nieditation  ;  and  was  much 
displeased  when  he  learned  that  his  hearers 
had  been  dismissed.  On  Easier  Monday',  he 
was  much  in  conversation  with  his  friend 
Camerarius,  who  had  arrived  on  the  Saturday; 
but  said  to  him.  ‘  1  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and 
to  be  with  Christ.’  As  he  got  better.  Camera¬ 
rius  returned  home  on  the  ITih.  Exactly'  at 
this  time,  however,  tlie  fever  returned  again ; 
he  became  weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  IStli 
of  A[)ril  he  allowed  a  travelling  bed  to  be 
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niaile  up  for  him  in  his  study,  lay  down  in  it.  | 
and  said,  ‘  'rids  is  a  iravadlimr  l>t‘d  :  what  if  1  i 
shall  take  niy  departure  in  it  ?’  ^  * 

On  the  19th  his  ])ulse  beearne  weaker  and 
weaker.  ai\d  at  eiixht  ( in  the  eveidni:  j  he  faint¬ 
ed.  All  the  I'.rotessors  came  to  his  house,  and 
before  it  stood  a  crowd  of  students  iiHjuiriuL^ 
after  the  health  of  th.eir  beloved  instructor. 
The  superintendent,  l*aul  Eber,  M.  Eroschel. 
and  M.  Stuno  read  to  him  some  chapters  from 
the  rdl)!e  ;  in  which  he  said  his  heart  was 
much  im])ressed  hy  the  words :  -  As  many  as 
received  him.  to  them  irave  he  ])ower  to  be¬ 
come  the  sons  of  (iod.’  Then  he  prayed  a 
lon^  time  by  him.self,  and  once  or  twice  was 
heard  to  lisj)  the  wonls,  ‘  I'luit  thnj  all  may  he 
one  as  ire  are.'  All  who  were  })resent  sunk  on 
their  knees,  and  prayed  with  him.  Peucer 
askincf  him  if  he  desired  atiy  thin»j.  he  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘IVothiniT  hut  heaven;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  end  is  not  far  olf.’  In  the  evetdmr 
at  seven  o’clock  he  fell  asleep.' — Mafthe.^,  pp. 
3S0,  3S2. 

It  is  to  be  reerretted  that  all  the  portraits 
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conveys  tlie  unpleasincr  idea  of  tie^li^ence. 
Mis  stature  was  .small  and  slight,  but  he 
was  well  proportioned,  thouuh  in  his  youth 
he  had  an  awkward  motion  of  oiie  shoulder 
\\hei»  he  walked,  whicii  Staphylus  and  Sar- 
cerius  are  said  to  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imitate.  M’heu  he  spoke,  liis  manner 
was  very  animated,  and  he  gesticulated 
freely  with  his  hands,  lu  advancing  years 
lie  suifered  greatly  in  liis  health,  from  in¬ 
cessant  occupation  and  freipient  want  of 
sleep.  To  tliis  was  added  .severe  bodilv 
sufferings  sometimes  from  the  stone,  all 
whicli  produced  at  lengtli  a  considerable 
alteration  in  his  apjiearance. 

His  public  character  we  have  already 
jrartially  exhibited.  II is  private  one  was 
every  way  worthy  of  it.  It  was  his  practice, 
notwithstanding  liis  continual  occupation, 
to  attend  as  lie  liad  opjiort unity,  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  younger  teachers,  that  by  his 
presence  he  miglit  give  them  consequence 

was  emi- 


we  possess  of  Melanchtlion,  except  those  on  i  in  the  eyes  of  the  students.  He 
medals,  are  from  the  dry,  stiff  hand  of  Lu- ^  nently  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  generous 
cas  Kranach,  who  was  certainly  unable  to  j  to  his  friends.  Indeed  he  too  frequently 
lend  a  grace  where  it  was  wanting,  even  ifj  gave  when  he  would  have  done  better  to 
he  couhl  (of  which,  however,  we  know  of  j  liave  refused ;  and  his  kindness  in  assisting 
no  jiroof),  commit  to  his  canvass  those  j  on  all  occasions,  even  those  who  had  no 
wliich  were  presented  to  him.  There  i'<,  j  claim  upon  him,  was  excessive.'’'  At  table 
indeed,  a  drawing  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  tlie  j  lie  was  very  sociable,  would  cheerfully  re- 
Queen’s  collection  at  Windsor,  upon  wliich  i  late  what,  in  his  extensive  intercourse  with 
Melancbthon’s  name  is  inscribed,  and  which  :  men  of  all  ranks,  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
has  been  re-engraved  in  Germany  as  a '  a  nature  calculated  either  to  please  or  in¬ 
youthful  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  It  is  ;  struct,  and  had  no  objection  to  temper  dig- 
understood  to  have  been  in  Holbein’s  port- 1  niiy  with  mirth.  He  was  accustomed  to 
folio  when  he  came  to  England,  in  the  reign  |  quote  Plautus’s  saying,  ‘  Homo  homini 
of  Henry  VHl.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ignotus  lupus  est,’  and  to  call  those  who 
been  taken  at  Erasmus’s  suggestion.  We  |  always  sat  in  society  with  their  mouths 
are  convinced,  however,  that  the  tradition  i  shut,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  person 
respecting  it  is  not  authentic.  We  wish,  who  might  be  speaking,  insidintores.  He 
indeed,  it  were,  for  there  is  much  more  life  said  it  was  inhumanity  and  barbarism,  and 
and  grace,  as  well  as  better  drawing,  in  it,  that  supc  farms  odii  srminn  vuJtus  hahet. 
than  in  the  best  of  Kranach’s.  Yet  even  ;  At  the  same  time,  he  neither  indulged  in 
Kranach  was  not  able  to  miss  entirely  the  ,  unseemly  ridicule  himself,  nor  suffered  it 
sweetness  that  played  about  Melanchtlion’s  ,  in  others.  He  betrayed  no  secrets.  He 
mouth — (our  readers  will  find  it  in  the  en- j  abstained  from  exaggerations.  Vulgarity 
graving  lately  made  by  Muller,  from  perhaps  i  in  every  form  was  hateful  to  him  ;  but  espe- 
his  best  picture) — and  it  was  clearly  all  but  {  cially  in  that  most  odious  of  its  many  forms, 
impossible  to  overlook  the  ample,  towering  I  indecent  allusion.  He  willingly  conversed 
forehead,  which  is  so  much  in  harmony  |  with  none  who  were  not,  like  himself, 
with  our  reformer’s  clear,  expanded  intel-  j 
lect.  Melanchthon’s  eyes  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  lustre, 
and  penetration.  Judging  from  his  por¬ 
traits,  he  sometimes  wore  his  beard,  some¬ 
times  shaved  himself  close,  and  not  uiifre- 
quently,  like  Richard  Baxter,  posse.^sed  his 
chin  in  that  intermediate  state,  which,  in 
an  age  when  beards  are  not  usually  worn. 


urbane  and  chaste. 


His  lotters  and  Camerariiis’s  nieinolrs  furnisli 
nianv  ilhistralioiis  of  this.  He  was  continually 
wriiiii"  prefaces  for  his  friends,  or  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  for  students,  or  theses  or  academi¬ 
cal  discourses  for  professors.  According  to  Carne- 
rarius,  the  latter  were  delivered,  wor<l  for  word, 
as  written  hv  Melanchthon,  ‘  atqe  visa*  sunt  charts* 
cum  humidis  adhuc  literis  reliqua*  afferri  iis,  qui 
I  jam  [)ronuntiare  cumposita  ah  eo  priora  crepissent  ’ 
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lie  W;is  a  faithful  friend.  Of  this  no 
better  proof  is  needed  than  the  number  of 
faithful  friends  whotn  he  possessed.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  defend  him  frotn  the  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  him  of  speaking 
what  he  did  not  feel  respecting  Luther  in 
liis  funeral  oration,  'I’liat  he  loved  Luther 
ardently  there  can  be  no  doubt;  as  little 
can  there  be  that  Luther,  iti  his  later  years, 
fre(|uently  wounded  him,  and  that  he  deeply 
felt  it.  He  said  as  much,  both  before  and 
after  Luther’s  death.  But  his  doing  so 
proves  his  honesty  in  what  he  elsewhere 
said,  unless  it  .should  be  thought  impossible 
that  love  should  continue  where  any  offence 
has  been  received.  .Melanchthon  was  not 
one  in  whom  the  impression  made  by  innu¬ 
merable  benefits  received  from  Luther, 
during  the  confidential  intercourse  of  years, 
could  be  obliterated  by  the  clouds  which, 
in  the  later  years  of  Luther’s  life,  passed 
over  the  horizon  of  their  friendship.  He 
could  state  the  truth  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  call  for  it,  but  he  loved  his  friend 
no  less.  His  conduct  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Luther,  during  the  trials  which 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  disarms 
this  scandal  of  its  sting. 

As  little  is  it  necessary  to  defend  Ifim 
from  the  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to  John 
Frederick.  We  remember  indeed  the  time 
when  we  did  think  him  unfaithful.  But  a 
clearer  insight  into  John  Frederick’s  char¬ 
acter  showed  us  that  -Melanchthon  could 
liave  done  no  good  bv  followin<T  him  to 
Weimar  or  Jena.  He  could  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  have  entered  his  service  after 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  W'ittem- 
berg  university,  witluiut  sacrificing  every 
prospect  of  usefulness  as  a  public  man. 

But  the  amiable  and  friendly  character  j 
of  Melanchthon  is  not  attested  only  by  the  i 
numbers  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
intimately.  His  correspondence  with  Cran- 
mer,  Calvin,  and  others  whom  he  did  not 
personally  know,  or  knew  but  imperfectly, 
evinces  the  same  thing.  And  it  is  still 
more  fully  displayed  in  his  correspondence 
with  some  who  had  deeply  injured  him. 
Of  this  his  letters  to  Flacius  Illyricus,  one 
of  which  we  have  quoted,  are  a  striking 
example.  Nothing  is  more  evident  on  the 
face  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  than 
that  it  was  his  fixed  determination,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ; 
and  that  the  reciprocation  of  the  oflices  of 
friendship  was  one  of  the  principal  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  his  life. 


[May, 

‘  Still  he  found  his  sweete.st  recreation  and 
entertainment  in  his  family  circle,  and  it  was 
here  that  all  the  depth,  intimacy,  and  childlike 
innocence  of  his  pure  religious  feeling  unfolded 
themselves.  Here,  as  he  himself  said,  w’as  the 
little  church,  in  which  his  soid  was  habitually 
raised  to  heaven,  and  filled  with  unbounded 
joy.  Here  were  the  beloved  soul?,  w’hom  it 
was  his  duty,  according  to  the  will  of  (  Jod,  to 
form  and  educate  for  life  eternal.  *  ♦  ♦  * 

He  often  sat  by  the  cradle  of  his  daughters,  or 
granddaughters.  almo.st  all  of  whotn  were 
hrotight  up  in  his  hotise,  with  a  hook  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  holding  the  cradle-strap. 
He  himself  related  of  his  Anna,  that  she  once 
came  to  him,  and  wiped  his  tears  with  her  little 
apron,  and  how  much  this  proof  of  her  sympa¬ 
thy  went  to  his  heart.  She  was  his  ehlest 
child,  and  was  on  this  iiccount,  though  still 
more  on  account  of  her  gentle,  qtiiet  character, 
especially  beloved  by  him.  *  *  Besides 

these  children  ;ind  grandchildren,  there  should 
;\lso  he  reckoned,  jib  belonging  to  Melanch- 
thort’s  family,  his  old  servant  John,  a  native  of 
Suabia,  who  lived  thirty-four  years  in  his 
house,  acted  as  his  house-steward,  instructed 
his  children,  and  through  hi?  hone.stv  and 
faithfulness,  was  of  great,  not  to  say  indispen¬ 
sable.  value  to  him.  Melanchthon  reposed  in 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  corres¬ 
ponded  with  him,  when  on  a  journey,  in  Latin, 
and  set  great  store  by  his  judgment  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  In  the  programme,  in  which 
he  announced  his  death,  Melanchthon  made 
the  most  alfect innate  allusion  to  his  character 
and  services.  AVhere  servants  are  of  this  class, 
and  are  so  beloved,  a  house  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  an  ecclesiola  Dei' — Matlhes^  385, 
38'>. 

Melauchthon’s  religious  character  may 
be  well  enough  inferred  from  what  we  have 
already  written.  The  gospel  of  salvation 
by  the  grace  of  God,  through  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, — the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  New  Testament,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  object  of  his  most  incessant 
anxiety  in  life,  and  in  death  it  was  his  all- 
sufficient  consolation.  If  his  faith  respect¬ 
ing  this  heavenly  treasure  appeared  less 
firm  than  Luther’s,  let  us  remember  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  as  respects  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  but  only  1  "«t  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  again  be  1<>  t  for  a 
season.  Yet  he  doubted  not  at  all  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  as  such  it 
was  secure  in  truth  and  steadfastness.  One 
of  his  most  favorite  passages,  and  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  write  in  the  albums  of 
his  friends,  was  Isa.  lix,  21.  \  leaf  bear- 

inn-  this  verse,  written  with  his  own  hand 
in  Ltither’s  private  copy  of  the  Bible,  may 
still  be  seen,  with  other  similar  memorials 
of  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Criiciger,  Jonas, 
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and  Aoatho,  in  Luther’s  cell  at  Erfurt.  lie 
feared  not  for  tlic  gospel,  but  for  his  coun¬ 
try  men,  lest,  after  that  they  had  heard  it  in 
truth,  they  should  again  lose  it,  either  under 
the  corrupt  glosses  of  tradition,  or  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  and  persecution.  His  desire 
for  peace  and  unity,  was,  as  his  last  mo-  * 
ments  show,  not  merely  a  constitutional 
feeling,  hut  a  conscientious  principle.*  His 
love  of  truth  was  ardent  and  uncpiencha- 
ble  ;  many  of  his  greatest  trials  sprung 
*  from  his  determination  not  to  call  any  man 
master,  or  to  drink  from  the  narrow  cisterns 
of  systematic  theology,  while  he  had  access 
to  the  full  clear  fountains  of  the  living 
word.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  If  he  j 
did  not  bla/e  like  the  pluenix,  he  soared  | 
with  the  lark,  for  he  rose  very  early,  and 
opened  every  morning  with  devotion.  Nor 
did  his  own  private  resources  ever  cause 
him  to  undervalue  the  public  means  of 
grace.  He  knew  that  those  who  took  most 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  brought 
most  away  ;  and  coming  once  in  his  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  I*salms,  to  Psalm  .xxvii.  4,  5,  | 
‘  One  thing  have  I  desired,’  «Scc.,  he  was  | 
lieard  to  say,  ‘  Ah  !  Lord,  let  me  ever  dwell 
where  thou  hast  a  little  church.’  When 
his  daughter’s  removal  to  Konigsberg  with 
her  husband  Sabinus  was  spoken  of,  this 
was  a  principal  consideration  with  him  ;  ‘  in 
Konigsberg,  it  is  well  :  there  the  house  of 
God  is  frecpiented,  as  it  is  here.’  For  he 
saw  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the  pretensions 
of  those  who  undervalue  social  worship, 
but  declared,  ‘  My  nature  is  most  alien  to 
that  Cyclopjean  life  which  despises  order, 
and  turns  with  disgust  from  customs  be¬ 
cause  they  are  such,  as  if  they  were  a 
canker.’ 

Put  it  is  Melanchthon’s  special  and  pe¬ 
culiar  praise  that  he  was  the  first  who 
openly  enlisted  the  revived  literature  and 
science  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  reformation.  Whatever  the 

^  lie  was  indeed,  as  mi^ht  be  inferred  from 
bis  unwearied  activity,  naturally  very  susceptible. 
Carnerarius  said  iiini,  ‘  Humor,  quein  flavio  bilis 
nomine  ap[ieilant,  abundantior  matcriam  pra;bc- 
bat  atiectionibus  animi  vcbemeutioribus.’  When 
we  consider  this,  bis  self-possession  and  patience 
amidst  the  unrelentinjr  persecutions  he  endured 
arc  really  extraordinary.  I'ew  tnen,  even  in  our 
own  time — to  lay  no  stress  on  the  ruder  habits  of 
the  sixteenth  century — would  have  maintained 
such  perfect  self-command  as  he  did  for  a  lori" 
course  of  years.  lie  not  only  avoided,  in  his 
contn»versial  writin-'s,  the  use  of  passionate  and 
provoking  expressions,  but  continued  to  the  last 
his  efibrts  to  conciliate  his  adversaries,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  church. 


Lutherans  possc.sscd  of  either  was  princi¬ 
pally  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  He,  too, 
though  not  the  originator  of  their  tiieology, 
(in  which  respect  even  I.uther  must,  to 
some  extent,  resign  the  palm  to  Augustine,) 
was  its  first  scientific  expositor.  His  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  Protestants  on  these 
accounts  are  entitle<l  to  a  passing  notice. 

In  his  lectures  on  the  ancient  classics, 
he  laid  great  .stress  upon  tlieir  value  as  a 
mean  of  intellectual  discipline.  ‘  Smpe 
enim  monui,’  he  says,  ‘  ita  instituenduni 
esse  anirnurn,  ut  duas  has  virtutes,  .s-ciVwHV///* 
jiirlicandi  de  rebus  humanis  et  farultatcm 
dirindi  meminerit  sibi  omnibus  nervis  pa- 
randas  esse.  Et  ad  hoc  tampiam  ad  [sco- 
pum  oportet  referre  vigilias,  lucubrationes, 
denitiuc  studia  omnia.  Nam  (]ui  aut  non 
formarunt  judicium  literis,  ut  intelligant 
rerum  ac  morum  discrimina,  quaxpie  in  bo¬ 
nis,  (pia-'fjue  in  malisducenda  sint,  aut  non 
po.ssunt  ea,  (jua?  sentiunt,  perspicuo  sermo- 
ne  docere,  hi  mihi  prreter  corporis  speciem 
nihil  humani  habere  videntur.’ 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  various 
publications  by  which  Melanchthon  strove 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  New 
editions  of  the  classics,  grammars,  glossa¬ 
ries,  chronicles,  treatises  on  riietoric,  logic, 
ethics,  politics,  and  the  elements  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  attest  his  unwearied  pains.  In 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  he  was  at 
first  an  eclectic,  but  afterwards  attached 
himself  decidedly,  though  not  blindly,  to 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  study  of  whose 
works  he  recommended  to  precede  those  of 
Plato.  In  physical  science,  he  was  not  very 
successful.  Our  extract  relating  to  his  last 
hours  shows  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
current  astrology.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
behind  Luther.  Yet  some  even  of  his 
physical  writings — his  Cornmentarius  de 
I  Anima,  and  Initia  Doctrinae  Physicac,  for 
instance,  evince  great  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing.  With  all  his  deficiencies,  it  shoidd  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who 
made  it  his  business  to  unfold  the  intimate 
connexion  between  philosophy  and  practical 
life,  and  to  exemplify  the  true  harmony  of 
science  and  religion. 

But  his  theological  labors  constitute  his 
greatest  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity. 
To  enumerate  them  all  is  neither  necessary 
nor  j)ossible.  He  assisted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  dilFusion  of  the  evangelical  theol¬ 
ogy,  not  only  by  his  academical  lectures, 
l)ut  his  commentaries,  and  other  theological 
writings.  He  also,  as  is  well  known,  aided 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  and 
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SO  necessary  was  tiiis  aid,  tliat  Luther  ex¬ 
cused  tlie  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
translation  of  the  prophetical  hooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  hv  statiiitr  as  its  cause,  that 
the  Elector  had  taken  Melanchthoii  with  j 
liim  to  Spires.  'lelanchthon’s  own  lhet)lo-j 
jrical  works  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Some  of  them  were  of  local  atid  temporary 
interest,  and  have  not  been  collected  with 
the  rest.  A  large  numher  of  them  are  e\- 
egetical.  His  method  of  exposition  may 
be  called  the  grammatico-dialectic.  llei 

o  ^  I 

used  to  say  that  a  good  theologian  and  truei 
interpreter  of  God’s  word,  must  be  first  a| 
grammarian,  then  a  dialectician,  thirdly,  a! 
witness.  He  did  not  dwell  much  on  ex¬ 
planations  of  single  words,  but  carefully 
compared  the  older  versions  with  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  took  great  pains  to  illustrate  the 
New  Testament  Hebraism.  When  the 


— qiiam  genio  suo  debet  j)otuis  quam  inge- 
nio, — that  while  he  was  exceediuglv  agree¬ 
able  .so  all  candid  readers,  there  was  not, 
even  among  his  enemies,  one  whom  be 
greatly  displeased.’  I'Ajually  honorable  and 
characteristic  of  both  is  Luther’s  j)rai.«:e  of 
them.  ‘  1  had  rather,’  said  he,  ‘see  Philip’s 
books  than  my  own,  whether  Tiaiin  or  (ier- 
rnan,  exposed  for  sale.  1  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  contend  with  devils  ;  my 
books,  therefore,  are  too  stormy  and  war¬ 
like.  1  mu.«t  grub  up  stum|)s,  thorns,  &lc’ 
....  But  .Master  Philij)  does  his  work 
tastefully  and  without  fuss,  builds  and 
plants,  sows  and  waters  agreeably,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gifts  which  God  has  so  richly  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.’ 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  as  we  could 
I  wish  of  the  works  natned  at  the  head  of  this 
j  article.  Both  are  rationalist  in  |)rinciple  ; 


text  was  argumentative — one  of  Paul’s  epis- '  and  this  element  appears  in  remarks  derog- 


tles,  for  instance — he  investigated  the  rhe- 1  atory  not  only  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
torical  disposition  and  scope  of  it  with  mi-'  but  to  the  character  and  explicit  claims  of 


nute  attention.  Of  his  Loci  Communes,  our  Lord.  Where  rationalism  does  not  in- 


the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  Apology 
for  it,  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak.  These 
works,  notwithstanding  the  calumny  which 
was  heaped  upon  their  author  during  the  | 
seventeenth  century,  are  to  Lutheranism  | 
what  Calvin’s  Institutes  are  to  the  Reform- j 
ed  communion.  Like  Calvin’s  work,  the  j 
Loci  Communes  was  considerably  enlarged  j 
after  the  first  edition  ;  and  the  development 
of  our  reformer’s  theological  system  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  additions  which  he 
made  to  it.  He  is  .spoken  of  occasionally, 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  it  so,  as  if  he 
had  accommodated  his  theological  system 
to  the  variations  of  his  philosophy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  admitted,  j 
as  every  thoughtful  student  must  do,  such  | 
model  explanations  as  philosophy  supplies  j 
on  points  which  enter  her  domain.  Some 
of  these  must,  it  is  very  certain,  have  vari¬ 
ed  with  the  progress  of  his  studies.  He 
also,  it  is  true,  speculated  somewhat  crude¬ 
ly,  as  many  since  have  done,  upon  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit.  But  he  never  conceded  to  philoso¬ 
phy  the  regulation  of  his  religious  belief. 
He  was  a  supernaturalist  in  the  fidl  sense 
of  the  term,  from  the  time  he  penned  the 
first  draught  of  his  Loci  Communes  till  his 
dying  day. 

Melanchthon’s  writings  are  of  great  ces- 
thetic  merit.  Erasmus  commended  them 


trmle,  both  of  them  indeed,  and  that  of 
Matthes  in  particular,  may  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest.  Both  authors  have  used  the  Corpus 
Refortnatorum,  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded 
when  they  were  written ;  that  is,  to  the 
volumes  published  in  ISBS  ;uid  18B0.  'Bhe 
work  of  .Matthes,  though  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  narra¬ 
tive,  is  much  more  readable  than  Galle’s, 

I  the  style  of  which  is  slovenly  and  inaccu- 
j  rate.  But  both  betray  great  negligence  in 
other  re.spects.  In  Galle’s,  some  material 
errors,  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  editiori,  are  repeated  verbatim  in  the 
second.  Matthes  has  given  a  page  of  errata, 
for  which  he  craves  excuse  on  account  of 
his  distance  from  the  press.  could 

supply  him  with  a  list,  which  would,  proba¬ 
bly,  fill  twenty  such  j)ages.  We  are  loth 
to  say  so  much  in  disparagement  of  works 
which  necessarily  contain  much  useful  in¬ 
formation. 


as  possessing,  along  with  their  remarkable  i 
erudition  and  rare  eloquence,  ‘  such  grace  | 
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IV. 

A  RLTUE.VT  AT  AI.RARO. 

The  first  impressions  of  sucli  a  place  as  j 
this,  can  hardly  fail,  I  should  imagine,  to 
be  mournful  and  disappointing.  It  requires  j 
a  little  time  and  use  to  overcome  the  feeling 
of  depression  consequent,  at  first,  on  so 
much  ruin  and  neglect.  Novelty,  pleasant 
to  most  people,  is  particularly  delightful,  1 
think,  to  me  ;  and  1  am  not  easily  dispirited 
when  I  have  the  means  of  pursuing  inyowii 
fancies  and  occupations ;  and  1  believe  1 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  accommo¬ 
dating  myself  to  circumstances.  But,  as 
yet,  1  stroll  about  here  in  all  the  queer  holes 
and  corners  of  the  neighborhood,  in  a  per-  • 
petual  state  of  forlorn  surprise;  and  re-| 
turning  to  my  villa  ;  the  Villa  Bagiierello  ;  i 
(it- sounds  romantic,  but  Signor  Bagiierello; 
is  a  butcher  hard  by,)  have  sufiicient  occu¬ 
pation  ill  pondering  over  my  new  experi- ' 
ences  and  comparing  them,  very  much  to 
my  own  amusement,  with  my  expectations, 
until  1  wander  out  again. 

The  Villa  Bagiierello,  or  the  Pink  Jail  : 
which,  vanity  apart,  is  a  far  more  expressive 
name  for  the  mansion  :  is  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  situations  imaginable.  The  noble 
bay  of  Genoa,  with  the  deep  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  lie  stretched  out  near  at  hand  ; 
monstrous  old  desolate  houses  and  palaces 
are  dotted  all  about;  lofty  hills,  with  their 


either  side  as  it  came  along.  W  e  are  more 
fortunate,  I  am  told,  than  an  old  lady  who 
took  a  house  in  these  parts  not  long  ago, 
and  stuck  fast  hi  her  carriage  in  a  lane, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  open  one  of  the 
doors,  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  being  hauled  through  one  of  the 
little  front  windows  like  a  harleipiin. 

W’ell  !  when  you  have  got  through  these 
narrow  lanes,  you  come  to  an  archway,  im¬ 
perfectly  stopped  up  by  a  rusty  old  gate — 
my  gate.  The  rusty  old  gate  has  a  bell  to 
correspond,  which  you  ring,  as  long  as  you 
like,  and  which  nobody  answers,  as  it  has 
I  no  connection  whatever  with  the  house. 
But  there  is  a  rusty  old  knocker,  too, — 
very  loose,  so  that  it  slides  round  when  you 
touch  it — and  if  you  learn  the  trick  of  it, 
and  knock  long  enough,  somebody  comes. 
T'lie  brave  courier  comes,  and  gives  you 
admittance.  You  walk  into  a  seedy  little 
garden,  all  wild  and  weedy,  from  which  the 
vineyard  opens ;  cross  it,  enter  a  square  hall 
like  a  cellar,  walk  up  a  cracked  marble 
staircase,  and  pass  into  a  most  enormous 
I  room,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  whitewashed 
walls,  not  unlike  a  great  methodist  chapel. 
T'his  is  the  sala.  It  has  live  windows  and 
five  doors,  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
I  w  hich  would  gladden  the  heart  of  one  of 
!  those  picture-cleaners  in  London,  who  hang 
j  up  as  a  sign  a  picture  divided,  like  death 
j  and  the  lady,  at  the  lop  of  the  old  ballad; 
which  always  leaves  you  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  whether  the  ingenious  professor 
has  cleaned  one  half  or  dirtied  ilie  other. 
'The  furniture  of  this  sala  is  a  sort  of  red 


tops  often  hidden  in  the  clouds  ;  and  with  '  brocade.  All  the  chairs  are  immovable, 
strong  forts  perched  high  up  on  their  crag- }  and  the  sofa  weighs  several  tons, 
gy  sides,  are  close  upon  the  left ;  and  in 
front,  stretching  from  the  walls  of  the  house, 
dow  n  to  a  ruined  church  which  stands  upon 
the  bold  and  picturesque  rocks  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  are  green  vineyards,  where  you  may  stairs  are  divers  other  gaunt  chambers,  and 
wander  all  day  long  in  partial  shade,  througli  a  kitclmi ;  and  down  stairs  is  another  kitch- 
interminable  vistas  of  grapes,  trained  on  a  en,  which,  with  all  sorts  of  strange  contri- 
rough  trellis  work  acro.ss  the  narrow  paths,  vances  for  burning  charcoal,  looks  like  an 
This  sequestered  spot  is  approached  by  alchemical  laboratory.  There  are  also  some 
lanes  so  very  narrow,  that  when  we  arrived  half  dozen  small  sitting-rooms,  where  the 
at  the  Custom  house,  we  found  the  people  servants  in  this  hot  July  may  escape  from 
here  had  taken  the  7ncasure  oi  the  narrowest  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  and  where  the  brave 
among  them,  and  were  waiting  to  apply  it  courier  plays  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
to  the  carriage  ;  which  ceremonv  was  ments  of  his  own  manufacture,  all  the  eve- 
gravely  performed  in  the  street,  while  we  ning  long.  A  mighty,  old,  wandering, 
all  stood  by,  in  breathless  suspense.  It  was  ghostly,  echoing,  grim  house,  it  is,  as  ever 
found  to  be  a  very  tight  fit,  but  just  a  pos-  I  beheld  or  thought  of. 
sibility  and  no  more — as  I  am  reminded  4'here  is  a  little  vine-covered  terrace, 
every  day,  by  the  sight  of  various  large  opening  from  the  drawing-room ;  and  under 


On  the  same  floor,  and  opening  out  of 
this  same  chamber,  are  dining-room,  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  divers  bed-rooms  ;  each  with 
a  multitude  of  doors  and  windows  in  it.  Up 
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this  terrace,  and  rt)rniip,2r  one  side  of  the 
little  <iar(ien,  is  what  tiscd  to  he  the  stable. 

It  is  now  a  cow  house,  aixl  has  three  cows 
in  it,  so  that  we  got  new  milk  by  the  buck¬ 
et  full.  There  is  no  pasturage  near,  andl 
they  never  go  out,  but  are  constantly  lying  j 
down  and  surfeiting  themselves  with  vine-j 
leaves — perfect  Italian  cows — enjoying  the^ 
duke  far'  nirnte  all  the  daylong.  'I'hey  are! 
presided  over,  and  slept  witii  by  an  old  man  j 
named  Antonio,  and  his  son,  two  burnt-sien-j 
na  natives,  with  naked  legs  and  feet,  and  who| 
wear  each  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a; 
red  sash,  with  a  relic,  or  some  sacred  charm, , 
like  a  bon-bon  off  a  twelfth-cake,  hanging; 
round  the  neck.  The  old  man  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  convert  me  to  the  (,'atholic  taith, 
and  exhorts  me  frequently.  We  sit  upon  aj 
stone  by  the  door  sometimes  in  the  evening, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  reversed  ; 
and  he  generally  relates,  towards  my  con¬ 
version,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Saint  Peter — chieily,  1  believe,  from  the 
unspeakable  delight  he  has  in  his  imitation 
of  the  cock. 

The  view,  as  1  have  said,  is  charming; 
but  in  the  day  you  must  keep  the  lattice- 
blinds  close  shut,  or  the  sun  would  drive 
you  mad;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down  you 
must  shut  up  all  the  windows,  or  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  would  tempt  you  to  connnit  suicide.’ 
So  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  don’t  see  j 
much  of  the  prospect  within  doors.  As  fori 
the  dies,  you  don’t  mind  them — nor  thej 
fleas,  whose  size  is  prodigious,  and  whose! 
name  is  legion,  and  who  populate  thej 
coach  hou.^e  to  that  extent  that  1  daily  ex-| 
pect  to  see  the  carriage  going  off  bodily,! 
drawn  by  myriads  ol  indiistrious  fleas  in ! 
harness.  The  rats  are  kept  away  quite  | 
comfortably,  by  scores  of  lean  cats  who 
roam  about  the  garden  for  that  purpose. 
The  lizards,  of  course,  nobody  cares  lor; 
they  play  in  the  sun  and  don’t  bite.  The 
little  scorpions  are  merely  curious.  The 
beetles  are  rather  late,  and  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  yet.  The  frogs  arc  company.  There 
is  a  preserve  of  them  in  the  grounds  of  the 
next  villa;  and  alter  night-fall  one  would 
think  that  scores  upon  scores  of  women  in 
pattens  were  going  up  and  down  a  wet 
stone  pavement  without  a  moment’s  cessa¬ 
tion.  That  is  exactly  the  noise  they  make. 

The  narrow  lanes  have  great  v  illas  open¬ 
ing  into  them,  whose  walls  (outside  walls,  I 
mean)  are  profusely  painted  with  all  sorts  of 
subjects — grim  and  holy.  But  time  and  the 
sea-air  have  nearly  obliterated  them  ;  and 
they  look  like  the  entrance  to  Vauxhull  Gar- j 
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dens  on  a  sunny  day.  The  court-yards  of 
these  houses  are  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds  ;  all  sorts  of  hideous  patches  cover  the 
bases  of  the  statue.s,  as  if  they  were  afflicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disorder  ;  the  outer  gates 
are  rusty,  and  the  iron  bars  outside  the 
lower  windows  are  all  tumbling  down.  Fire¬ 
wood  is  kept  in  halls  where  costly  treasures 
might  be  heaped  up,  mountains  high;  wa¬ 
ter-falls  arc  dry  and  choked  ;  fountains,  too 
dull  to  play  and  too  lazy  to  work,  have  just 
enough  recollection  of  their  identity,  in  their 
sleep,  to  make  the  neighborhood  damp  ;  and^ 
the  sirocco  wind  has  been  blowing  over  all 
these  things  these  two  days,  like  a  gigantic 
oven  out  for  a  holiday. 

Last  Friday  was  a  Festa-day,  in  honor  of 
I  the  Virgin's  mother,  and  the  voting  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  having  worn  green 

I  ® 

wreaths  of  the  vine,  in  some  procession  or 
other,  bathed  in  them,  by  scores.  It  looked 
very  odd  and  pretty.  '1' hough  I  am  bound 
to  confess  (not  knowing  of  the  festa  at  that 
time),  that  1  thought,  and  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied,  they  wore  them  as  horses  do— to  keep 
I  the  flies  ofl'. 

1  Yesterday  was  anotlier  Festa-day,  in  hon- 
I  or  of  St.  Nazarro,  I  believe.  One  of  the 
Albaro  voting  men  brought  two  large  bou- 
(jucts  soon  after  breakfast,  and  coming  up¬ 
stairs,  into  that  great  sa/a,  presented  them 
himself.  This  was  a  polite  w  ay  of  begging 
for  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
.some  music  in  the  saint’s  honor,  so  we  gave 
liim  whatever  it  may  hare  been,  and  his 
messenger  departed  ;  well  satisfied.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
church — close  at  hand — a  very  gaudy  place, 
hung  all  over  with  festoons  and  bright  dra- 
jierics,  and  filled  from  the  altar  to  the  main 
door  with  women,  all  seated.  They  wear 
no  bonnets  here,  simply  a  long  white  veil — 

J  the  “  mezzero” — which  is  verv  graceful 

I  ^  #  O 

j  and  .stately ;  and  it  was  the  most  gauzy, 
ethereal-looking  audience  I  ever  saw.  There 
j  were  some  men  ;  not  very  many  ;  and  a  few 
i  of  these  were  kneeling  about  the  aisles, 

I  while  every  body  else  tumbled  over  them. 

!  Innumerable  tapers  were  burning  in  the 
I  church  ;  the  bits  of  silver  and  tin  about  the 
;  saints  (especially  in  the  Virgin’s  necklace) 
i  sparkled  brilliantly  ;  the  priests  were  .seated 
1  about  the  chief  altar ;  the  organ  played  away, 

!  fortissimo,  and  a  full  band  did  the  like; 

;  while  a  conductor,  in  a  little  gallery  oppo- 
j  site  to  the  band,  hammered  away  on  the 
j  desk  before  him  with  a  scroll ;  and  a  tenor, 
without  any  voice,  sang.  The  band  played 
one  way,  the  organ  played  another,  the 
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singer  went  a  third,  and  tiie  unfortunate 
conductor  banged  and  banged,  and  nour¬ 
ished  liis  scroll  on  sonic  principle  of  his 
own :  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the 
whole  performance.  1  never  did  hear  such 
a  discordant  din.  The  heat  was  intense  all 
this  time. 

The  men  in  red  caps,  and  with  loose  coats 
hanging  on  their  shoulders  (they  never  put 
them  on),  were  playing  bowls,  and  buying 
sweetmeats  immediately  outside  the  church ; 
and  when  half-a-dozen  of  them  finished  a 
game,  they  came  into  the  aisle,  crossed 
themselves  with  the  holy  water,  knelt  on 
one  knee  for  an  instant,  and  walked  otf 
again  to  play  another  game  at  bowls. 

Hard  by  here,  there  is  a  large  palazzo, 
formerly  belonging  to  some  member  of  the 
lirignole  family,  but  just  now  hired  by  a 
school  of  Jesuits  for  their  summer  quarters. 

1  walked  into  its  dismantled  precincts  the 
other  evening  about  sunset,  and  couldn’t 
help  pacing  up  and  down  for  a  little  time, 
drowsily  taking  in  the  aspect  of  the  jilace, 
which  is  repeated  hereabouts  in  all  directi»)n3. 

I  loitered  to  and  fro,  under  a  colonnade, 
forming  two  sides  of  a  weedy,  grass-grown 
court-yard,  whereof  the  house  formed  a 
third  side,  and  a  low  terrace-walk,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  garden,  and  the  neighboring  hills, 
the  fourth.  1  don’t  believe  there  was  an 
uncracked  stone  in  the  wh.ole  pavement. 
In  the  centre  was  a  melancholy  statue,  so 
piebald  in  its  decay,  that  it  looked  exactly 
as  it  it  had  been  covered  with  sticking- 
plaster,  and  afterwards  powdered.  The 
stables,  coach-houses,  otlices,  were  all 
empty,  all  ruinous,  all  utterly  deserted. 
Doors  had  lost  their  hinges,  and  were  hold- 
ing  on  by  their  latches;  windows  were  bro¬ 
ken,  painted  plaster  had  peeled  oif,  and  was 
lying  about  in  clods. 

Fowls  and  cats  had  so  taken  possession  of 
theout-building.s,  that  I  couldn’t  help  think¬ 
ing  of  the  fairy  tales,  and  eyeing  them  with 
susj)icion,  as  transformed  retainers,  waiting 
to  be  changed  back  again  One  old  Tom, 
in  particular,  a  scraggy  brute,  with  a  huji- 
gry  green  eye,  (a  poor  relation,  in  reality,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,)  came  prowling  round 
and  round  me,  as  if  he  half  believed,  for  the 
moment,  that  1  might  be  the  hero  come  to 
marry  the  lady,  and  set  all  to  rights;  but, 
discovering  his  mistake,  he  suddenly  gave 
a  grim  snort,  and  walked  away  with  such  a 
tremendous  tail,  that  he  couldn’t  get  into 
the  little  hole  where  he  lived,  but  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  wait  outside  until  his  indignation  and 
his  tail  had  gone  down  together. 


In  a  sort  of  summer-house,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  in  this  colonnade,  some  Fnglish- 
men  had  been  living,  like  grubs  in  a  nut ; 
but  the  Jesuits  had  given  them  notice  to  go, 
and  they  had  gone,  and  that  was  shut  up 
too.  'I'he  house,  a  wandering,  echoing, 
thundering,  barrack  of  a  place,  with  the 
lower  windows  barred  up,  (as  they  alw'ays 
are  here,)  w  as  w  ide  i»pen  at  the  door  ;  and  1 
have  no  doubt  1  might  have  gone  in,  and 
gone  to  bed,  and  gone  dead,  and  nobody  a 
bit  the  wiser.  Only  one  suite  of  rooms  on 
an  tipper  tloor  was  tenanted  ;  and  from  one 
of  these  the  voice  of  a  young  lady  vocalist, 
practising  bravura  lustily,  came  tlauiuing 
out  upon  the  silent  evening. 

I  went  down  into  the  garden ;  intended 
to  be  prim  and  (juaint ;  with  the  avenues 
and  terraces,  and  orange-trees,  and  statues, 
and  water  in  stone  basins;  and  every  thing 
was  green,  gaunt,  weedy,  straggling,  nnder- 
grown,  and  overgrown ;  mildewy,  damp, 
redolent  of  all  sorts  of  slabby,  clammy, 
creeping,  and  uncomfortable  life.  'J'here 
was  nothing  bright  in  the  wlsolc  scene  but 
a  fire-tly — one  solitary  fire-tly — showing 
arrainst  the  dark  bushes  like  the  last  little 
speck  of  the  departed  glory  of  the  house; 
and  even  it  went  Hitting  up  and  down  at 
sudden  angles,  and  leaving  a  place  with  a 
jerk,  and  describing  an  irregular  circle  ; 
and  returning  to  the  same  place  with  a 
twitch  that  startled  one  ;  as  if  it  were  look¬ 
ing  for  the  rest  of  the  glory,  and  wondering 
(heaven  knows  it  might !)  w  hat  had  become 
of  it. 


V. 

FIRST  SKETCH  OF  OENOA. - THE  STREETS, 

SHOPS  AND  HOUSES. 

In  the  course  of  two  months,  the  flitting 
shapes  and  shadows  of  that  dismal  reverie 
have  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  fa¬ 
miliar  forms  and  substances  ;  and  1  already 
begin  to  think  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  a  year  hence,  for  closing  this  long 
holiday,  and  turning  back  to  England,  1 
may  part  from  Genoa  with  any  thing  but  a 
glad  heart. 

It  is  a  place  that  “  grows  upon  you  ”  eve¬ 
ry  dav.  There  seems  to  be  always  some- 
tiling  to  find  out  in  it.  There  are  the  most 
extraordinary  alleys  and  by-ways  to  walk 
about  in.  You  can  lose  your  way  (what  a 
comfort  that  is,  when  you  are  idle !)  twenty 
times  a  day  if  you  like  ;  and  turn  up  again, 
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under  tiie  tno.st  unexpected  and  surprising  | 
dirticulties.  It  aUuunds  in  tlie  strangest  | 
contrasts,  tilings  that  are  jiicturesque,  ugly, ; 
mean,  maguiticent,  deliglitiul,  and  otVensive,  | 
break  upon  the  view  at  every  turn. 

'Die  great  majority  of  tlie  streets  are  as 
narrow  as  any  tlioroughfare  can  well  be, 
where  peo[»le  (even  Italian  people)  aresuj)- 
posed  to  live  and  walk  about ;  being  mere 
lanes,  with  here  and  there  a  kind  of  well, 
or  hreathing-jilacc.  The  houses  are  im-| 
meusely  high  ;  painted  in  all  sorts  of  col¬ 
ours  ;  and  are  in  every  stage  and  state  of 
damage,  dirt,  and  lack  of  repair.  'I’hcy  are 
commonly  let  off  in  lloors,  or  flats,  like  the 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 
There  are  few  street  doors;  the  entrance 
halls  are,  for  the  most  part,  looked  upon  as 
public  property  ;  and  any  moderately  enter¬ 
prising  scavenger  might  make  a  fine  fortune 
i)y  now  and  then  clearing  them  out.  As  it 
is  impossible  for  coaches  to  penetrate  into 
these  streets,  there  are  sedan  chairs,  gihled 
and  otherwise,  for  hire  in  divers  places.  A 
great  many  private  chairs  are  also  kept 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  at 
night  these  are  trotted  to  and  fro  in  all  di-  i 
rections,  preceded  by  bearers  of  great  Ian-  j 
thorns,  made  of  linen  stretched  upon  a  | 
frame.  The  sedans  and  lanthorns  are  the  i 
legitimate  successors  of  the  long  strings  of' 
patient  and  much-abused  mules,  that  go 
jingling  their  little  bells  through  these  con¬ 
fined  streets  all  dav  long;  and  follow  them, 
as  regularly  as  the  stars  the  sun. 

When  shall  J  forget  the  Streets  of  Pala¬ 
ces — the  Strada  Xuovaaiid  the  Slrada  lial- 
bi !  or  how  the  former  looked  one  summer 
day,  when  I  first  saw  it  underneath  the 
brightest  and  most  intensely  blue  of  summer 
skies  ;  with  its  narrow  perspective  of  im¬ 
mense  mansions,  reduced  to  a  tapering  and 
most  precious  strip  of  brightness,  looking 
down  upon  the  heavy  shade  below’ !  A 
brightness  not  trx)  common,  even  in  July 
and  August,  to  he  well  esteemed  :  for,  if 
the  truth  must  out,  there  have  not  been 
eight  blue  skies  in  as  many  midsummer 
weeks,  saving,  sometimes,  early  in  the 
morning  :  when,  looking  out  to  sea,  the 
water  and  the  firmament  have  been  one 
world  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue.  At  other 
times,  there  have  been  clouds  and  haze 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  grumble  in 
his  own  climate. 

The  endless  details  of  these  rich  pvalaces  ! 
The  great,  heavy,  stone  balconies,  one  above 
another,  and  tier  over  tier  ;  with  here  and 
there,  one  larger  than  the  rest,  towering 


high  up — a  huge  marble  platform  :  the  door 
less  vestibules,  massively  barred  low’cr  win¬ 
dows,  immense  public  staircases,  thick 
marble  [iillars,  strong  dungeon-like  arches, 
and  dreary,  dreaming,  echoing  vaulted 
chambers  ;  among  which  the  eye  wanders 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  as  every  jialace 
is  succeeded  by  another — the  terrace  gar¬ 
dens  between  house  and  house,  with  green 
arches  of  the  vine,  and  groves  of  r)range- 
trees,  and  blushing  oleander  in  full  bloom, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet  above  the  street — 
the  painted  halls,  mouldering  and  blotting, 
and  rotting  in  the  dainj)  corners,  and  still 
shining  out  in  beautiful  colors  and  voluptu¬ 
ous  designs,  where  the  walls  are  dry — the 
faded  figures  on  the  outsides  of  the  houses, 
holding  wreaths  and  crowns  ;  and  flying 
ujiward  and  downw'ard,  and  standing  in 
‘  niches;  and  here  and  there  looking  fainter 
and  more  feeble  than  elsewhere,  by  con¬ 
trast  with  some  fresh  little  Cujiids,  w  ho,  on 
a  more  recently  decorated  portion  of  the 
front,  are  stretcliing  out  what  seems  to  be 
j  the  semblance  of  a  blanket,  but  is,  indeed, 

I  a  sun-dial — the  steep,  steep,  up-hill  streets 
of  smaller  palaces,  (but  very  large  palaces 
for  all  that),  with  marble  terraces  looking 
down  into  close  by-ways — the  magnificent 
and  innumerable  churches;  and  the  rajiid 
passage  from  a  street  of  stately  edifices,  in¬ 
to  a  maze  of  the  vilest  squalor,  steaming 
with  unwholesome  stenches,  and  swarming 
i  with  half-naked  children,  and  w  hole  worlds 
I  of  dirty  jieople — make  up,  altogether,  such 
I  a  scene  of  w'onder  ;  so  lively,  and  yet  so 
[dead:  so  noisy,  and  yet  so  (piiet :  so  ob- 
I  trusive,  and  yet  so  shy  and  lowering  ;  so 
j  wide  awake,  and  yet  .so  fast  asleep  :  that  it 
I  is  a  sort  of  intoxication  to  a  stranger  to 
I  walk  oa,  and  on,  and  look  about  him — a 
,  bewildering  phantasmagoria,  with  all  the 
inconsistency  of  a  dream,  and  all  the  pain 
I  and  all  the  pleasure  of  an  extravagant  real- 
i  ity. 

i  The  different  uses  to  which  some  of  these 
!  palaces  are  applied,  all  at  once,  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  For  instance,  the  English  Bank- 
er  (my  excellent  and  hospitable  friend)  has 
his  ollice  in  a  good-sized  Palazzo  in  the 
Slrada  \uova.  In  the  hall  (Aery  inch  of 
which  is  elaborately  paMited,  but  which  is 
as  dirty  as  a  police  station  in  London,)  a 
hiiok-.aosed  Saracen’s  Head,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  (pianiity  of  black  hair,  (there  is  a 
man  attache*!  to  it,)  .“lells  walking-sticks. 
On  t  ie  other  side  of  the  door-way,  a  lady 
with  a  ‘show’y  handkerchief  for  a  head¬ 
dress,  (wife  to  the  Saracen’s  Head,  I  be- 
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lievc,)  sells  articles  of  her  own  kniliinfr, 
and  soinetinies  lh)wers.  A  little  further  in, 
two  or  three  hlind  men  ('ccusionally  hej;. 
Sometimes  they  are  visited  hy  a  young  man  ' 
without  any  h'gs,  on  a  little  go-cart,  Init  ' 
wlio  has  such  a  fresh-colored,  lively  face,| 
and  such  a  respectable,  well-conditioned  | 
body,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  sunk  into  ; 
the  ground  tip  to  his  middle,  or  had  come,  j 
hut  jiartiullv,  tip  a  Hight  of  cellar  steps  tt> 
speak  to  somebody.  A  little  furtlier  in,  a  j 
few  meti,  pcrhajis,  lie  asleep  in  the  middle! 
of  the  day;  or  they  may  be  chairmen  wait-, 
ing  for  their  absent  freight ;  if  so,  they ; 
liave  bromdit  their  chairs  in  with  th.em,  and  | 
there  thrtf  stand  also.  On  the  left  of  thei 
hall  there  is  a  little  room — a  hatter’s  shop. 
On  the  first  floor,  is  the  English  bank.  On 
the  first  floor,  also,  is  a  whole  house,  and 
a  (rood  larrre  residence  too.  Heaven  knows 

c?  O 

what  there  may  be  above  that;  but  wlien  i 
you  are  there,  you  liave  only  just  begun  loi 
go  up  stairs.  And  yet,  coming  down  stairs  I 
again,  think  of  this;  and  passing  out  at  a' 
great  crazy  door  in  the  back  of  the  hall,, 
instead  of  turning  tlie  otlier  way  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  street  again,  it  bangs  behind  you — 1 
makiim  the  disinalest  and  most  lonesome* 

I 

echoes — and  you  stand  in  a  yard  (the  yard  I 
of  the  same  house)  which  seems  to  liave; 
been  unvisited  by  human  fiiot,  f<»r  a  hun-j 
dred  years.  Not  a  sound  disturbs  its  re¬ 
pose.  Not  a  head,  thrust  out  of  any  of  the 
grim,  dark,  jealous  wintlows  within  sight, 
makes  the  weeds  in  the  cracked  pavement 
faint  of  heart,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  there  being  hands  to  grub  them  up,  (Jp- 
posite  to  you  is  a  giant  figure  carved  in  stone; 
reclining,  with  an  urn,  upon  a  lofty  piece  of 
artificial  rockwork  ;  and  out  of  the  urn, 
dangles  the  fag-end  of  a  leaden  pipe,  which, 
once  upon  a  time,  poured  a  small  torrent 
down  the  rocks.  lint  the  eye-sockets  of  the 
giant  are  not  drier  than  this  channel  is  now. 


tumble-down  tenement  into  a  crack  or  C(7t- 
ner,  in  it  has  gone.  If  there  be  a  mM>k  or 
angle  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  or  a  crivice 
in  any  other  dead  wall  of  any  si'rt,  there 
von  are  sure  to  find  some  kind  habita¬ 
tion  :  looking  as  if  it  had  grown  there  like 
a  lungns.  Against  the  (jovernment  house, 
against  the  old  Senate  house,  round  about 
any  large  building,  little  shops  slick  close 
like  parasite  vermin  to  the  great  carcase. 
And  for  all  this,  look  where  von  nui\. — np 
ste|>s,  down  slep<,  any  w  here,  every  w  here 
— there  are  irregular  houses;  receding, 
starting  forward,  tumbling  down,  leaning 
against  their  neighbors ;  cripjiling  them¬ 
selves  or  their  friends,  by  some  means  or 
other  ;  until  one,  more  irregular  than  the 
rest,  chokes  np  the  way,  and  you  can’t  see 
any  further. 

(.)ne  of  the  rottenest-looking  parts  of  the 
town,  I  think,  is  down  by  the  landing- 
wharf:  though  it  may  be  that  its  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  great  deal  of  rottenness  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  has  stamped  it 
deeper  in  my  mind.  Here,  again,  the  hou¬ 
ses  are  very  high  ;  and  are  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  deformed  shapes:  and  have  (as 
most  of  the  houses  have)  something  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  a  great  manv  w  indows,  and  waft- 
mg  its  frowsy  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  curtain,  sometimes  it  is  a 
carpet,  sometimes  it  is  a  bed,  somciinies  it 
1  is  a  whole  line  full  of  clothes  ;  hut  there 
i  was  almost  always  something.  Jlefore  the 
I  basements  of  these  houses,  is  a  sort  of  ar- 
I  cade  over  tiu*  pavement,  very  massive,  dark, 

I  and  low  :  like  an  old  crypt.  'I’lie  stone, 

I  or  plaster,  of  which  it  was  made,  has  turn¬ 
ed  (piiie  black  ;  and  against  every  one  of 
{ these  black  piles,  all  sorts  of  filth  and  garb- 
i  age  .'seem  to  accumulate  spontaneously.  Ite- 
*  neath  some  of  the  arches,  ihe  sellers  of  mac- 
!  caroni  and  jiolenta  establish  their  stalls, 
i  w  hich  are  bv  no  means  inviting.  'I’he  offal 


Jle  seems  to  have  given  his  urn,  which  is 
nearly  upside  down,  a  final  tilt ;  and  after 
crying,  like  a  sepulchral  child,  “  All  gone  !” 
to  have  lapsed  into  a  stony  silence. 

In  the  streets  of  shops,  the  houses  are! 
much  smaller,  but  of  great  size  notwith-j 
standing,  and  extremely  high.  They  are 
very  dirty — quite  undrained,  if  *my  no.se  be 
at  all  reliable — and  emit  a  peculiar  fra¬ 
grance;  like  the  smell  of  very  bad  cheese, 
kept  in  very  hot  blankets.  Notwithstanding 
the  height  of  the  houses,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  lack  of  room  in  the  city, 
for  new  liouses  are  thrust  in  every  where. 
Wherever  it  has  be(?n  possible  to  cram  a 
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of  a  fish-market,  near  at  hand — that  is  to 
say  of  a  back  lane,  where  people  sit  upon 
the  ground,  and  on  various  old  bulk-heads 
and  sheds,  and  sell  fish  when  they  have  any 
to  disprse  of — and  of  a  vegetable  market 
conslrncted  on  the  same  principle  —  are 
contributed  to  the  decorations  of  this  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  all  the  mercantile  business  is 
transacted  here,  and  it  is  crowded  all  day, 
it  has  a  very  decided  flavor  about  it.  The 
Porto  Franco,  or  Free  Port,  (where  goods 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  pay  no 
duty  until  they  are  sold  and  taken  out,  as 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  in  England,)  is  down 
here  also  ;  and  two  portentous  clficiaU,  in 
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cocked  hats,  stand  at  the  ^atcs  to  search 
you,  if  they  choose,  and  to  keep  out  uionks 
and  ladies.  For  sanctity  as  well  as  beauty 
lias  been  known  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  smiigiilin^  ;  and  in  the  same  way — that 
is  to  say,  by  concearm:X  the  smiijr^ied 
property  beneath  the  loose  folds  of  its  dress,  j 
So  sanctity  and  beauty  may  by  no  means  i 
enter. 

In  some  of  tlie  narrow'  passages,  distinct 
trades  consreuate.  There  is  a  street  of 

“  I 

jew  ellers,  and  there  is  a  row  of  booksellers ; 
but  even  down  in  places  where  nobody  ever 
cati,  or  ever  could,  penetrate  in  a  carriage, 
there  are  mighty  old  palaces  shut  in  among 
the  gloomiest  and  closest  walls,  and  almost 
shut  out  from  the  sun.  Very  few'  of  the 
tradesmen  have  any  idea  of  setting  forth 
their  goods,  or  disposing  them  for  show.  If 
you,  a  stranger,  want  to  buy  any  thing,  you 
usually  look  round  the  sh(»p  till  you  see  it ; 
then  clutch  it,  if  it  be  within  reach,  and 
inquire  how  imich.  Every  thing  is  sold  at 
the  most  tinlikely  place.  So,  if  you  want 
cotlee,  you  go  to  a  sweetmeat  shop;  and  if 
you  want  meat,  you  will  probably  find  it 
behind  an  old  checked  curtain,  down  half- 
a-dozen  steps,  in  some  sequestered  nook  as 
hard  to  find  as  if  the  commodity  were  poi¬ 
son,  and  (jenoa’s  law  were  death  to  any  he 
that  uttered  it. 

Some  of  the  apothecaries’  shops  arc  great 
lounging  places.  Here,  grave  men  with 
sticks  sit  down  in  the  shade  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  passing  a  meagre  (icnoa  paper  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  talking  drowsily  and 
sparingly  about  the  news.  Two  or  three  of 
these  are  poor  physicians,  ready  to  pr(»claim 
themselves  on  an  emergency,  and  tear  oil’ 
with  any  messenger  who  may  arrive.  You 
may  know  them  by  the  w'ay  in  w  hich  they 
stretch  their  necks  to  listen,  w  hen  you  en¬ 
ter,  and  by  the  sigh  with  which  they  fall 
back  again  into  their  dull  corners,  on  find- 
ing  that  you  only  want  medicine.  Few 
people  lounge  in  the  barbers’ shops  ;  though 
they  are  very  numerous,  as  hardly  any  man 
shaves  himself.  But  the  apothecary’s  has 
its  group  of  loungers,  who  sit  back  among 
the  bottles,  with  their  hands  folded  over 
the  tops  of  their  sticks;  so  still  and  quiet, 
that  cither  you  don’t  see  them  in  the  dark¬ 
ened  shop,  or  mistake  them — as  I  did  one 
ghostly  man  in  bottle-green,  ihe  other  day 
with  a  hat  like  a  stopper — for  Horse  Medi¬ 
cine. 


VI. 

IN  GENOA. 

On  a  summer  evening,  the  Genoese  are 
as  fond  of  putting  themselves  as  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  of  putting  houses,  in  every 
available  inch  of  sjiace  within  and  about 
the  town.  In  all  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
up  every  little  ascent,  and  on  every  dwarf 
wall,  and  on  every  flight  of  steps,  they  clus¬ 
ter  like  bees.  Alcanwhile  (and  especially 
<m  Festa-days)  the  bells  of  the  churches 
ring  incessantly  ;  not  in  peals,  or  any  known 
form  of  sound,  but  in  a  horrible,  irregular, 
jerking,  dingle,  dingle,  dingle, — with  a  sud- 
ilen  stop  at  every  fifteenth  dingle  or  so — 
which  is  maddening.  'Phis  performance  is 
usually  achieved  by  a  boy,  uj>  in  the  steeple, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  clapper,  or  a  little 
rope  attached  to  it,  and  tries  to  dingle  loud¬ 
er  than  every  other  boy  similarly  employed. 
'Fhe  noise  is  siqipcvsed  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  Evil  Spirits  :  but  looking  up 
into  the  steeples,  and  seeing  (and  hearing) 
these  young  Christians  thus  engaged,  one 
might  very  naturally  mistake  them  for  the 
Enemy. 

Festa-days,  early  in  the  autumn,  are  very 
numerous.  All  the  shops  have  been  shut 
up,  twice  within  a  week,  for  these  holidays; 
and  one  night,  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  particular  church  were  illu¬ 
minated,  w  hile  the  church  itself  was  light¬ 
ed  outside,  with  torches;  and  a  grove  of 
blazing  links  was  erected,  in  an  open  place 
outside  «meofthe  city  gates.  '^I'his  part  »)f 
the  ceremony  is  jirettier  and  more  singular 
a  little  way  in  the  country,  where  you  can 
trace  the  illuminated  cottages  all  the  way 
up  a  steep  hill  side;  and  where  you  pass 
festoons  of  tapers,  wasting  away  in  the  star¬ 
light  night,  before  some  lonely  little  house 
upon  the  road. 

On  these  days,  they  always  dress  the 
church  of  the  saint  in  w  hose  honor  the  Festa 
is  holden,  very  gaily,  (lold  embroidered  fes¬ 
toons  of  different  colors  hang  from  the  arch¬ 
es;  the  altar  furniiuro is  set  forth;  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  lofty  pillars  are  swathed 
from  top  to  bottom  in  tight-fitting  draperies. 
The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo; 
and  on  St.  Lorenzo’s  day  we  went  into  it, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Although  these 
decorations  are  usually  in  very  different 
tast,  the  effect,  just  then,  was  very  superb 
indeed;  for  the  w'hole  building  was  dressed 
in  red;  and  the  sinking  sun,  streaming  in 
through  a  ereat  red  curtain  in  the  chief 
d':>or-way,  made  all  the  gorgeousness  its 
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own.  Wljcn  tlie  sun  went  down,  rmd  it  1 
gradually  ^row•  (juilp  dark  inside,  except  fori 
a  lew  twinkling  tapers  on  the  principal  al¬ 
tar,  and  some  small,  dangling  sdver  lamps, 
it  was  very  mysterious  and  elVective.  Hut, 
sitting  in  a!iy  ol  tlie  clmrclies  towards  eve¬ 
ning,  is  like  a  mild  dose  of  opium. 

With  the  money  collected  at  a  Fesia, 
they  pay  lor  the  dressing  of  the  church,  and 
fur  the  hiring  of  the  hand,  and  for  the  ta¬ 
pers.  If  there  he  any  left  (whicli  seldom 
happens,  1  believe)  the  studs  in  purgatory 
get  the  heuelit  td'  it.  They  are  also  suj)- 
])osed  to  have  the  henefit  of  the  exertions  of 
certain  small  hoys,  who  shake  money¬ 
boxes  before  some  mysterious  little  build¬ 
ings,  like  rural  turnpikes,  which  (usually 
shut  up  close)  lly  open  on  iietl-lctter  days, 
and  disclose  an  image  and  some  llowers  in¬ 
side. 

Just  without  the  city  gate,  on  the  Albaro 
road,  is  a  small  house,  with  an  altar  in  it, 
and  a  stationary  money  box — also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  I*urgatory.  Still 
further  to  stimulate  the  charitable,  there  is 
a  monstrous  painting  on  the  plaster,  on 
either  side  of  the  grated  door,  representing 
a  select  party  of  souls  frying.  One  of  them 
has  a  grey  moustache,  and  an  elaborate 
liead  of  grey  hair:  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
out  of  a  hair-dresser’s  window  and  cast  into 
the  furnace.  And  there  he  is,  a  most  gro- 
lestpie  and  hideously  comic  oid  soul — for¬ 
ever  blistering  in  the  real  sun,  and  melting 
in  the  mimic  tire,  for  the  gratification  and 
improvement  (and  the  contributions)  of  the 
poorer  (jenoese.* 

'riiere  are  jilenty  of  Saints’  and  V^irgins’ 
Shrines,  of  course  :  generally  at  the  corners 
of  streets.  The  favorite  memento  to  the 
raithful,  about  Cienoa,  is  a  painting,  rejire- 
senting  a  jieasant  on  his  knees,  with  a  spade 
and  some  other  agricultural  implements  be¬ 
side  him  ;  and  the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant 
fcJavior  in  her  arms,  appearing  to  him  in  a 
cloud,  'riiis  is  the  legend  of  the  Madonna 
della  (jiiardia  :  a  cha|)el  on  a  mountain 
within  a  few  miles,  w  hich  is  in  high  repute, 
it  seems  that  this  peasant  lived  all  alone  by 
himself,  tilling  some  land  a-top  of  the  rnoun- 

*  III  mentioning  such  things  as  thi.-*,  I  hrg  it  to 
be  (‘.X|iresslv  that  I  have  no  inteiitioii 

to  di'iMiss  Itie  reliiiioiis  cretMl  of  the  |)»*o|ile,  or  to 
«lis|»ara«n  llieir  re  i^ious  ht>iir;f  Wlu.-ii  any  oil’, 
shoot  of  It  strikes  me  ns  ll•‘ln^  riiiieuiotis  or  oHeii- 
sive,  I  >iiii|ily  v\rite  liouii  my  own  impres-ioo  ot 
tliat  jiartirular  exhihition  or  praeticft,  and  de>ir* 
t)  go  no  farther.  1  very  earriestly  wish  my  read¬ 
ers  to  hear  this  in  mind,  witli  u  view  tu  future 
letters. 


tain;  where,  being  a  devout  man,  he  daily 
said  his  prayers  to  the  V  irgin  in  the  open 
air;  for  his  hut  was  a  very  poor  one.  Upon 
'  a  certain  day,  the  V'irgin  appeared  to  him 
as  in  the  jiicture,  and  said,  “  Why  do  you 
;  pray  in  the  open  air,  and  w  ithrul  a  jiriest  V' 
i  'I'he  peasant  explained,  because  there  was 
i  neither  priest  nor  church  at  hand — a  very 
^  uncommon  complaint,  iiuleed,  in  Italy.  “  1 
'  should  wish,  then,”  said  the  c(*lestial  visit- 
J  er,  ‘‘  to  have  a  chapel  built  here,  in  w  hich 
the  pravers  of  the  Faithful  may  be  offered 
i  up.”  “  Ihit  Santissima  Madonna,”  said  the 
i  peasant,  “  I  am  a  poor  man  ;  and  chajiels 
!  cannot  be  built  without  money,  'riiey 
i  must  be  supported,  too,  Santissima;  for  to 
I  have  a  chapel  and  not  support  it,  is  a  wick¬ 
edness —  a  deadly  sin.”  'Uhis  sentiment 
i  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visiter.  “  Cio,” 
said  she.  “  J'liere  is  such  a  village  in  the 
valley  on  the  left,  and  such  another  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  such  another 
village  elsewhere,  that  will  gladly  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  building  of  a  chapel.  Go  to 
them  !  Relate  what  you  have  .seen  ;  and  do 
not  doubt  that  sullicieni  money  will  be 
forthcoming  to  erect  my  chapel,  or  that  it 
will  afterwards  be  handsomely  maintained.” 
All  of  which  (miraculously)  turned  out  to 
be  (}uite  true.  And  in  proof  of  this  predic¬ 
tion  and  revelation,  there  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  della  Guardia,  rich  and  tlour- 
ishiiig  at  this  day. 

I'lie  splendor  and  variety  of  the  Genoese 
churches,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  'J'he 
church  of  the  Aiinuiicinta  especially — built, 
like  many  of  the  others,  at  the  cost  of  one 
nohle  family,  and  now  in  slow  progress  of 
repair — I’rom  the  outer  door  to  the  utmost 
height  of  the  high  cujiola,  is  so  elaborately 
painted  and  set  in  gold,  that  it  looks  (as  Si- 
mono  describes  it,  in  his  charming  book  on 
Italy)  like  a  great  enamelled  snuff-box. 
.Most  of  the  richer  churches  contain  some 
heautiful  jiictures,  or  other  embellishments 
of  great  price,  almost  universally  set  side 
by  side  with  sprawling  effigies  of  maudlin 
monks,  and  the  veriest  trash  and  tinsel  ever 
seen. 

It  may  be  a  conseipience  of  the  frequent 
direction  of  the  popular  mind,  and  pocket, 
to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  but  there  is  very 
little  tenderness  for  the  hodics  of  the  dead 
here.  For  the  very  poor,  there  are,  imme¬ 
diately  outside  one  angle  of  the  walls,  and 
hehind  a  jutting  point  of  the  lortification, 
near  the  sea,  certain  common  pits — one  for 
every  day  in  the  year — which  all  remain 
closed  up,  until  the  turn  of  each  conics  for 
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its  daily  recoj)tif)M  of  dead  Ixidios.  Arnon^ 
the  troops  in  liie  to\v!i,  there  are  usualh. 
some  Swiss:  more  or  less.  W  lien  any  oi 
these  die,  tliev  are  buried  out  of  a  linid 
inaintaiiied  by  such  <*l’  tiieir  countrymen  as 
are  resident  in  Genoa,  'i  heir  providing 
coliins  for  these  men  is  inaiter  of  jfreat  a.s- 
tonislnnent  to  the  authorities. 

W’lien  the  better  kind  of  peojile  die,  Gl¬ 
are  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  rela¬ 
tions  irenerally  walk  otf:  retiring  into  the 
country  lor  a  little  change,  and  leaving  the 
body  to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  super¬ 
intendence  from  them.  'I'he  procession  is 
usually  formed,  and  the  collin  htwiie,  and 
tlie  funeral  conducted,  by  a  body  of  persons 
called  a  Confraternita,  who,  as  a  kind  ot 
voluntary  penance,  undertake  to  perlinin 
these  ollices,  in  regular  rotation,  for  the  dead  ; 
but  who,  mingling  something  of  pride  with 
their  humiliiv,  are  dressed  in  a  loose  gar- 
iTieiit  covering  their  whole  person,  and  wear 
a  hood  concealing  their  faces;  with  breath¬ 
ing  holes  and  apertures  for  the  eyes.  The 
eliect  of  this  costume  is  very  ghastly  ;  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  a  certain  i>lue  Confra- 
teriiita  belonging  to  Genoa,  wlio,  tosav  the 
least  of  them,  are  very  ugly  customers,  and 
wlio  look — suddenly  encountered  in  their 
pious  ministration  in  the  streets — as  if  they 
were  ghoules  or  demons,  bearing  olT  the 
body  for  themselves. 

Although  such  a  custom  may  be  liable  to 
the  abuse  attendant  on  many  customs  here 
— of  being  recognized  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing  a  current  account  with  heaven,  oi\ 
which  to  draw,  loo  easily,  for  future  bad 
actions,  or  as  an  e.\piation  for  past  misdeeds, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  good  one,  and  a 
practical  one,  and  one  involving  umjues- 
tionably  good  works.  A  voluntary  service 
like  this,  is  surely  better  than  the  imposed 
penance  (not  at  all  an  infretpient  one)  of 
giving  so  many  licks  to  such  and  such  a 
stone  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  ;  or 
than  a  vow  to  the  Madonna,  to  wear  nothing 
but  blue  for  a  year  or  two.  This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  great  delight  above  ;  blue  be¬ 
ing  (as  is  well  known)  the  Madonna's  fa¬ 
vorite  color.  J  have  seen  three  or  four 
women  in  the  streets  lately,  who  have  devo¬ 
ted  themselves  to  this  act  of  Faith.  Upon 
the  whole,  1  think  1  like  them  nearly  as  well 
as  some  “  Blue  lidies”  in  England. 

There  are  three  theatres  open  in  the  city. 
The  most  important — the  Tealro  Carlo  Fe¬ 
lice  :  the  opera-house  of  Genoa — is  a  very 
splendid,  commodious,  and  beautiful  thea¬ 
tre^  A  company  of  comedians  were  act- 
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ing  there,  when  we  arrived  ;  and,  after 
their  departure,  a  second-rate  opera  com¬ 
pany  came.  'J’hc  great  season  is  not  until 
the  carnival  time — in  the  spring.  JNothing 
has  impressed  mo  so  much,  in  my  visits 
here,  (which  have  been  jirelly  numerous,)  as 
ihe  uncommonly  hard  and  cruel  character  of 
the  audience,  \vho  resent  the  slightest  de¬ 
fect,  take  notiling  good  hiirnorcdly,  seem 
to  be  always  Iving  in  wait  lor  an  ojijmrtu- 
nity  to  hiss,  and  spare  the  actresses  as  little 
as  the  actors.  But  as  there  is  nothing  else 
j  of  a  public  nature,  at  which  they  are  al- 
j  lowed  to  express  the  least  disapprobation, 

I  perhaps  they  are  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity. 

'Fhere  are  a  great  number  of  riedmontesc 
oflicers,  too,  wiio  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  kicking  their  heels  in  the  pit,  for  next  to 
nothing — gratuitous,  or  cheap  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  these  gentlemen  being  insisted  on, 
by  the  governor,  in  all  public  or  semi-pub¬ 
lic  entertainment.s — and  who  arc  lofty  critics 
in  consequence,  and  infinitely  more  exact- 
'  ing  than  if  they  made  the  unhappy  maiia- 
I  ger’s  fortune. 

The  're  vTRo  Diurno,  or  Day  Theatre, 
is  a  covered  stage  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  performances  lake  place  by  day-light,  in 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon  ;  commencing  at 
four  or  five  o’clock,  and  lasting  some  three 
hours.  It  is  curious,  sitting  among  the  au¬ 
dience,  to  have  aline  view  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  hills  and  houses,  and  to  see  the  iieiffh- 
hors  at  their  windows  looking  on  ;  and  to 
hear  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  convents 
ring  at  most  complete  cross-purposes  with 
the  scene.  Beyond  this,  and  the  novelty  of 
seeing  a  play  in  the  fresh  pleasant  air,  with 
the  darkening  evening  closing  in,  there  is 
nothing  exciting  or  characteristic  in  the 
performances.  The  actors  are  inditferent  : 
and  though  they  sometimes  represent  one  of 
Goldoni’s  comedies,  the  staple  of  the  drama 
is  French,  Any  thing  like  nationality  is 
ilangerous  to  despotic  governments,  and  Je¬ 
suit-beleaguered  kings. 

The  Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetti — 
a  famous  company  from  Milan — is,  without 
any  exception,  the  drollest  exhibition  I  ever 
belield  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  extjuisitely  ridiculous.  'Phey  Ivuk  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  feet  high,  but  are  really 
much  smaller;  for  when  a  musician  in  the 
orchestra  happens  to  put  his  hat  on  the 
stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly  gigantic,  and 
almost  blots  out  an  actor.  They  usually 
play  a  comedy,  and  a  ballet.  The  comic 
man  in  the  comedy  I  saw  the  other  night, 
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is  a  waiter  at  an  hotel.  There  never  w’as  parte  to  whicli  tiic  latter  replied  witli  the 
such  a  locomotive  actor,  since  the  wr.rld  deepest  tragedy,  “  Sir  Yew  nd  so  cm  l.ow, 
began.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  iiim.  call  me  not  thus.  Repeat  that  phrase  and 
lie  has  extra  joints  in  his  legs  :  and  a  prac-  leave  me!  I  am  Najioleon,  Kn!j)eror  oi’ 
tical  eye,  with  w  hich  he  winks  at  the  pit,  j  France  1”  Sir  Yew  nd  se  on,  nothing 
in  a  manner  that  is  absolutely  insupporta- j  daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  liim  with 
ble  to  a  stranger,  but  which  the  initialed  j  an  ordinance  of  the  British  Government, 
audience,  mainly  composed  of  the  common  regidating  the  state  he  should  preserve,  and 
people,  receive  (so  they  do  every  thing  else)  I  the  furniture  of  his  rot)ms  :  and  limiting 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  he  his  attendants  to  four  or  five  persons, 
w'ere  a  man.  llis  spirits  were  prodigious.  [“  Four  or  live  for  nu  !''  said  Napoleon. 
He  continually  shakes  his  logs,  and  winks|“iMe!  One  hundretl  thousand  men  were 
his  eye.  And  there  is  a  heavy  father,  with  j  lately  at  my  sole  command;  and  this  En- 
grey  hair;  who  sits  down  on  the  regular  ,  glish  oflicer  talks  oi'  four  or  five  for  ///c.'" 
conventional  stage-bank,  and  blesses  his  |  d'hroughout  the  piece,  Najioleon,  (who 
daughter  in  the  regular  conventionrd  way,  '  talked  very  like  the  real  Napoleon,  and 
who  is  tremendous.  No  one  would  suppose  ;  was  for  ever  having  small  soliloipiics  by 
it  possible  that  anything  short  of  a  real  man  himself.)  was  very  bitter  on  “  these  I’nglish 
could  be  so  tedious.  It  is  the  triumph  of  olheers,”  and  “these  English  sohliers  ” — 
art.  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 

In  the  ballet,  an  Enchanter  runs  away  who  were  perfectly  delighted  to  have  Low 
with  the  Bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nup-  liuHied  ;  and  who,  w  lienev<*r  Low  said, 
tials.  He  brings  her  to  his  cave,  and  tries  j  “  General  Buonaparte”  (which  he  always 
to  soothe  her.  They  sit  down  on  a  sofa  !  did  ;  ;dways  receivingthe  same  correction) 
(the  regular  sofa!  in  the  regular  place,  O.  { (piite  execrated  him.  'riioiigli  it  would  be 
1*.  Second  entrance  !)  and  a  procession  oj'!  hard  to  say  why,  for  Italians  have  little 
musicians  enter;  one  creature  |)laying  a  I  cause  to  sympathize  with  N;;poleon,  heaven 
drum,  and  knocking  himself  oil’  his  legs  at  knows. 

every  blow’.  Tlujse  failing  to  delight  her,  j  There  was  no  pdot  at  all,  excejrt  that  a 
dancers  appear — four  first;  then  two;  /Ar  [  French  othcer,  disguised  as  an  Englishman, 
two;  the  llesh-colored  two.  'I'lie  w'ay  in  j  came  to  propound  a  jilan  of  escape ;  and 
which  they  dance  ;  the  height  to  w  hich  they  '  being  discovered,  but  not  before  Napoleon 
spring;  the  impossible  and  inhuman  extent  !  had  magnanimously  refused  to  steal  his 
to  which  they  pirouette;  the  revelation  of  I  freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  otF  by 
their  preposterous  legs;  the  coming  down  |  Low  to  be  hanged.  In  two  very  long 
with  a  pause,  on  the  very  tips  of  their  toes,  speeches  w  hich  Low  made  memorable,  by 
when  the  music  requires  it;  the  gentle-  winding  iijrwith  “Yds!”  to  show  that  he 
man’s  retiring  up,  when  it  is  the  lady’s  was  English,  which  brought  down  thunders 
turn;  and  the  lady’s  retiring  up,  when  it  is  I  of  applause.  Napoleon  w’as  so  affected  by 
the  gentleman’s  turn ;  the  final  passion  of  a  this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on 
pas  de  deux  ;  and  the  going  off  with  a  !  tlie  spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  two  other 
bound  ! — I  shall  never  see  a  real  ballet,  with  !  puppets.  Judging  from  w  hat  followed,  it 
a  composcil  countenance  again.  would  appear  that  he  never  recovered  the 

I  went  another  night  to  sec  these  Puppets  shock,  for  the  next  act  showed  him  in  a 
act  a  play  called  “St.  Helena,  or  the  Death  clean  shirt  in  his  bed,  (curtains  crimson 
of  Napoleon.”  It  began  by  the  disclosure  and  white,)  where  a  lady,  prematurely 
of  Napoleon,  with  an  immense  head,  seated  dressed  in  mourning,  brought  two  little 
on  a  sofa  in  his  chamber  at  St.  Helena;  to  children,  who  kneeleil  down  by  the  bed- 
whom  his  valet  entered,  with  this  obscure  side,  wlnle  he  made  a  decent  end  ;  the  last 
announcement;  words  on  his  lips  being  “  Vatterlo.” 

“  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  Low  !”  (the  ow  as  i  It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Buona- 
in  COW'.)  Sir  Hudson  (that  you  could  have  |  pane’s  boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond 
seen  his  regimentals!)  was  a  perfect  mam-  contrid,  and  did  such  marvellous  things  of 
moth  of  a  man,  to  Napoleon  ;  hideously  ug-  their  own  accord  ;  doubling  themselves  up  ; 
ly  ;  with  a  monstrously  disproportionate  and  getting  under  tables ;  and  dangling  in 
face,  and  a  great  clump  for  the  lower  jaw,  tlie  air;  and  sometimes  skating  away  with 
to  express  his  tyrannical  and  obdurate  na-  him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  he 
ture.  He  began  his  system  of  persecution  was  in  full  speech — mischances  which  were 
by  calling  his  prisoner  “General  Buona-  not  rendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled 
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melaiiclioly  depicted  in  liis  face.  To  pnl 
an  end  to  one  conlerence  uitli  Low,  lie  liad 
to  (TO  to  a  table,  and  read  a  book  ;  wlien  it 
was  tlic  line.'t  spectacle  1  ever  beheld,  to 
sec  liis  b('<lv  boiniini;  o\cr  the  volnine  like 
a  boot-jack,  and  Ins  sentiniental  eyes  glar- 
iniT  obstinately  into  the  pit.  lie  was  pro- 
diirionslv  jfooil,  in  bed.  with  an  itnmense 
collar  to  hissliirt,  and  bis  little  bands  out¬ 
side  the  connlerpane.  So  was  Dr.  Anto- 
ntarclii  ;  represented  by  a  Puppet  with 
lon^,  lank  hair,  like  Mawworin’s,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  deran;TCMnent  of  bis 
wires,  hovered  about  tlie  couch  like  a  vul¬ 
ture,  and  prave  ttiedical  opinions  in  the  air. 
He  was  almost  as  p^God  as  Low,  thoutrh  the 
latter  was  erreat  at  all  times — a  decideil 
brute  and  villain,  beyond  all  jiossibility  of 
mistake.  Low  was  cs|)ecially  tine  at  the 
last,  when,  hearin<r  the  doctor  atid  the  valet 
say,  “  the  lhn|)eror  is  dead  !”  he  pulled  out , 
bis  watch  and  wound  up  the  j)iece,  (not 
the  watcli,)  by  exclaiminnr^  with  characteris¬ 
tic  brutality,  “  Hi!  ha!  lileven  minutes 
to  six  1  'Phe  ifeneral  dead  !  am!  the  spy 
lianpred  !”  wliich  brought  the  curtain  down, 
triumphantly. 


VII. 

I 

i\  c;i:noa.  and  out  of  it. 

There  is  not  in  Italy,  they  say,  and  1 
believe  them,  a  lovelier  residence  than  the 
Palazzo  Peschiere,  or  Palace  of  the  Fish¬ 
ponds,  whereof  the  greater  jrart  is  mine  as 
long  as  I  please  to  hold  it,  and  whither  we 
removed  as  soon  as  our  three  months’  ten¬ 
ancy  of  the  Pink  Jail  at  Albaro  had  ceased 
and  determined. 

It  stands  on  a  height  within  the  walls  at 
Cienoa,  but  aloof  from  the  town;  surround¬ 
ed  by  beautiful  gardens  of  its  own,  adorned 
with  statues,  vases,  hiuntains,  marble  ba¬ 
sins,  terraces,  walks  of  orange  trees  and’ 
lemon  trees,  groves  of  roses  and  catnelias. 
All  its  apartmetits  are  beautiful  in  their 
proportions  and  decorations;  but  the  great 
hall,  some  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  three 
large  windows  at  the  end,  iwerlookinor  the 
whole  town  of  Cienoa,  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  sea,  afford  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  delightful  prospects  in  the 
world.  Any  house  more  cheerful  and  hab¬ 
itable  tiian  the  great  rooms  are,  within,  it 
w'ould  be  dilficult  to  conceive  ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  nothing  more  delicious  than  the  scene 
without,  in  sunshine  or  in  moonlight,  could 
be  imagined.  It  is  more  like  an  enchanted 


palace  in  an  Eastern  story,  than  a  grave 
and  sober  lodging. 

How  you  may  wander  on  from  room  to 
room,  and  never  tire  ol’  the  wild  fancies  on 
ihe  walls  and  ceiling,  as  bright  in  their 
fresh  coloring  as  if  they  had  bemi  painted 
yesterday  ;  or  how  one  floor,  or  even  the 
great  hall  which  opens  on  eight  other 
rooms,  is  a  spacious  promenade  ;  or  how 
there  are  corridors  and  bed-chambers  above, 
wliich  we  never  use  and  rarely  visit,  and 
scarcely  know  the  way  through;  or  how 
there  is  a  view  of  a  perfectly  different  char¬ 
acter  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  matters  little.  But  that  prospect  from 
the  hall  is  like  a  vision  to  me.  1  go  back 
to  it  in  fancy,  as  1  have  done  in  calm  reali¬ 
ty,  a  hundred  times  in  a  day  ;  and  stand 
there,  looking  out,  with  the  sweet  scents 
from  the  garden  rising  up  about  me,  in  a 
perfect  dream  of  happiness. 

There  lies  all  Genoa  in  beautiful  confu¬ 
sion,  with  its  many  churches  pointing  up 
into  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  down  below  me, 
just  where  the  roofs  begin,  a  solitary  con¬ 
vent  parapet,  fashioned  like  a  gallery,  with 
an  iron  cross  at  the  end,  where  sometimes, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  have  seen  a  little 
group  of  dark-veileil  nuns  gliding  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  and  fro,  and  stopping  now  and  iheri 
to  peep  down  upon  the  waking  world  in 
which  they  have  no  jiart.  Old  Monte  Fac- 
cio,  brightest  of  hills  in  good  weather,  but 
sulkiest  when  storms  are  coming  on,  is  here, 
upon  the  left.  The  Fort,  within  the  walls 
(the  good  King  built  it  to  command  the 
town,  and  beat  the  houses  of  the  Genoese 
about  their  ears,  in  case  they  should  be 
discontented)  commands  that  height  upon 
the  right.  The  broad  sea  lies  beyond  ;  in 
front ;  'and  that  line  of  coast  beginning,  by 
the  light-house,  and  tapering  away,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  rosy  distance,  is  the  beautiful 
coast-road  that  leads  to  Nice.  The  garden 
near  at  hand,  among  the  roofs  and  houses, 
all  red  with  roses,  and  fresh  with  little 
fountains,  is  the  Acqua  Sola — a  public 
1  promenade,  where  the  military  band  plays 
gaily,  and  the  white  veils  cluster  thick,  and 
the  Genoese  nobility  ride  round,  and  round, 
and  round,  in  state-clothes  and  coaches  at 
least,  if  not  in  absolute  wisdmn.  Within 
a  stone’s  throw,  as  it  seems,  the  audience 
of  the  Day-'riieatre  sit  :  their  faces  turned 
this  way.  But  as  the  stage  is  hidden,  it  is 
very  odd  without  a  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
to  see  their  faces  change  so  suddenly  from 
earnestness  to  laughter ;  and  odder  still  to 
I  hear  the  rounds  upon  rounds  of  applause, 
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rattlimr  in  tlie  eveniriij  air,  to  which  the 
curtain  falls.  iint,  hcini^  Saturday  nialtf, 
they  act  tlicir  best  and  most  attractive  plav.  j 
And  now,  the  sun  is  "oinir  down  in  sucli  j 
inaLOiificent  array  of  red  and  preen,  and 
polden  liglu,  as  ncitlier  pen  nor  pencil  could  { 
depict;  and  to  the  rinpinp  (d  the  vesper- 
bells,  darkness  sets  in  at  once  without  a! 
twilipht.  Then  liphis  bepin  to  shine  in(je-j 
iioa,  and  tm  the  country  road;  and  the  re- 1 
volvinp  lantern  out  at  sea  there,  llashinp  ! 
for  an  instant  on  tliis  palace  front  and  por¬ 
tico,  illuminates  it  as  if  there  were  a  bripht 
moon  burstinp  from  behind  a  cloud  ;  then, 
merpes  it  in  deep  obscurity.  And  this,  so 
far  as  1  know,  is  the  only  reason  why  the 
Genoese  avoid  it  after  dark,  and  think  it 
haunteil.  INly  memory  will  liaunt  it,  many 
niphts,  in  time  to  come  ;  but  nothinp  worse, 

1  will  enpape. 

A  nun  took  tlie  black  veil,  tlie  otlter 
inorninp,  at  one  of  the  convents  close  bv. 

1  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  but  my  ladies  went,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  l)y  the  relations,  male  and  female. 


rnitpr  of  a  machine  sometliinp  like  a  travel- 
linp  caravan,  in  company  uiih  the  I’ravc, 
and  a  ladv  with  a  tolerably  bip  dop,  who 
howled  (h)lefully,  at  intervals,  all  nipht. 
It  was  very  wet,  and  very  cold  ;  very  dark, 
and  very  dismal  ;  and  we  travelled  at  the 
rate  of  barely  four  miles  an  iiour,  and  stop¬ 
ped  nowhere  for  relreshment.  At  ten 
o’clock  next  morninp  vve  clumped  c('aches 
at  Alessandria,  where  vve  were  packed  up 
in  another  C(Uich,  (the  body  whereof  would 
have  lieen  small  for  a  llv,)in  cc'mpany  vvitli 
a  very  old  priest  ;  a  yonnp  Jesuit,  iiis  com- 
panion — who  carried  their  breviaries  and 
other  books,  and  who,  in  the  exertion  of 
pettinp  into  the  coacli,  liad  made  a  dash  of 
pink  lep,  Itetween  his  black  stockinps  and 
his  black  knee-shorts,  that  remindctl  one  of 
Hamlet  in  Ophelia’s  closet,  only  it  was  vis¬ 
ible  on  both  leps — a  provincial  Avocato; 
and  a  pentleman  witli  a  red  nose  tliat  had 
an  uncommon  and  sinpular  sheen  upon  it, 
j  which  I  never  observed  in  the  luiman  sub- 
i  ject  Itefore.  In  this  wav  vve  travelled  on, 
j  until  four  o’clock  in  tlie  afternoon  ;  the 


with  preat  [x  liteness.  'I'liere  was  a  pleas-' 
ant  little  party  of  them  at  the  convent,  asj 
there  usually  is  on  these  occasions.  For, 
the  yonnp  lady  beinp  provided  for,  from: 
that  time,  her  brothers  especially  (if  she! 
have  any)  are  very  cheerful.  On  this  occa-j 
sion,  they  handed  the  cakes  and  ices  (which  1 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  entertainment) 
in  the  best  of  spirits  :  and  felt  themselves 
by  a  rellected  lipht,  lions.  In  the  course 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  poor  pirl  came  to 
the  prate,  and  was  addressed  bv  a  monk,j 
who  described  to  her  the  husband  she  had 


chosen,  and  said,  “ 


Your  spon=e,  my  dauph-  j 


ter,  has  eyes  like  the  dove.  He  has  polden  I 


liair,  like  the  beams  of  the  morninp.  His 
nose  is  ariuiline,  his  teeth  are  white,  his 
voice  is  like  the  soup  of  birds,”  and  so  forth. 


When  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  cakes  j 
and  ices  were  attacked  with  preat  vipor,; 
and  the  company  separated;  the  lirave' 
Courier  havinp  been,  from  the  first  (to  the! 


preat  consternation  of  my  relatives)  beheld  1 
at  the  prate,  takinp  a  lively  interest  in  the, 
proceedinps,  and  makinp  audible  remarks  i 
on  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  ditb’rent  I 
nuns;  and  havinp  afterwards  done  the  hon- { 
ors  of  the  ices  with  much  pentility — press-! 
inp  the  relations  to  take  a  little  more,  and' 
settinp  them  the  best  example.  j 

I  strolled  away  from  Genoa  on  the  tUhof 
November,  bound  for  a  pood  many  places, 
(Fnpland  amonp  them,)  but  first  for  Pia¬ 
cenza  ;  for  which  town  I  started  in  the 


roads  beinp  still  very  heavy,  and  the  coach 
very  slow.  'I’o  mend  the  matter,  the  old 
jiriest  u’as  troubled  with  cramps  in  his  leps, 
so  that  he  had  to  pive  a  terrible  yell  every 
ten  minutes  or  so,  and  be  hoisted  out  by 
the  united  efforts  tif  the  comjiany  ;  the 
coach  always  stoppinp  for  him  with  preat 
pravity.  This  disorder,  and  the  roads, 
formed  tb.e  main  subject  of  conversation. 
l’'indinp,  in  the  afiernoon,  that  the  coufie 
had  discharped  two  people,  and  had  only 
one  j)assenpcr  inside — a  monstrous  uply 
'rusran,  with  a  preat  jiurple  moustache — 
of  which  no  man  could  see  the  ends,  when 
he  had  his  hat  on — I  took  ailvantape  of  its 
better  accommodation,  and  in  company 
witli  this  pentleman  (who  was  very  conver¬ 
sational  and  pood-humored)  travelled  on, 
until  nearly  eleven  o’clock  at  nipht,  when 
the  ilriver  reported  that  be  couldn’t  think 
of  poinp  any  farther  ;  and  vve  accordingly 
made  a  halt  at  a  place  called  Stradella. 

'I'he  inn  was  a  series  of  strange  galleries 
surrounding  a  yard  ;  where  our  coach  and 
a  wappon  or  two,  and  a  lot  of  low  Is  and 
firewood,  were  all  heaped  up  together,  hig- 
pledy-pippledy  ;  so  that  yon  didn’t  know, 
and  couldn’t  have  taken  vour  oath,  which 
was  a  fowl  and  which  was  a  cart.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  a  sleepy  man  with  a  tlarinp  torch, 
int»)  a  great,  cold  room,  where  there  were 
two  immensely  broad  beds,  on  what  looked 
like  two  immensely  broad  «leal  dininp-tables, 
another  deal  table  of  similar  dimensions  in 
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the  middle  of  the  hare  floor;  four  windows  ;  and  out  of  the  arches,  alternately,  in  a  sort 
and  two  chairs.  Somebody  said  it  was  iny  of  pattern.  I5ul  it  is  prof<«indly  dark,  and 
room;  and  I  walked  up  and  down  it,  for  raining  heavily ;  and  1  shouldn’t  know  it 
lialf  an  hour  or  so,  starmir  at  the  'ruscan,  to-morrow,  if  1  were  taken  there  to  try. 
the  yoiinir  priest,  the  old  priest,  and  the  Which  heaven  forbid  ! 

avocalo,  (Red-Nose  lived  in  the  town,  and  The  horses  arrived  in  about  an  Iiour.  In 
had  jrone  home,)  who  sat  upon  the  beds,  the  interval,  tlie  driver  swear.s  :  sometimes 
and  stared  at  me  in  return.  !  (Christian  oaths,  sometimes  Pa^ran  oaths. 

The  rather  dreary  whimsicality  of  this  j  Sometimes  when  it  is  along,  compound 
staire  of  the  proceeditigs,  is  iuterrujiied  by  j  oath,  he  begins  with  Christianity  and 
an  announcement  from  the  Brave  (he  has  1  merges  into  Paganism.  Various  messen- 
been  cooking)  that  supper  is  ready;  andto|gers  are  dispatclied  ;  not  so  much  after  the 
the  priest’s  chamber  (the  next  room  and  j  horses,  as  after  each  other;  for  the  first 
the  counterpart  of  mine)  we  all  adjourn.  ■  messenger  never  comes  back,  and  all  the 
The  first  disii  is  a  cabbage,  boiled  with  a  i  rest  imitate  him.  .At  length  the  horses  ap- 
great  (juantity  of  rice  in  a  tureen  full  of !  pear,  surrounded  by  all  the  messengers; 
water,  and  flavored  with  cheese.  It  is  so  j  some  kicking  them,  and  some  dragging 
hot,  and  we  are  so  cold,  that  it  appears  al- '  them,  and  all  shouting  to  them.  Then  the 
most  jollv.  'The  second  dish  is  some  little  i  ol<J  priest,  the  young  priest,  the  Avvocato, 
bits  of  pork,  fried  with  pig’s  kidneys.  The  '  the  'Puscan,  and  all  of  us,  take  our  places; 
third,  two  red  fowls.  The  fourth,  two  little  j  and  sleepy  voices  proceeding  from  the  doors 
red  turkeys.  The  fifth,  a  huge  stew  of ;  (>f  extraordinary  hutches  in  divers  parts  of 
garlick  and  truliles,  and  I  don’t  know  what  i  the  yard,  cry  out,  “  Addio  corriere  mio! 
else;  and  this  concludes  the  entertainment,  i  Buon’  viaggio,  corriere!”  Salutations 

Before  I  can  sit  down  in  my  own  cham- i  which  the  courier,  with  his  face  one  tnon- 
ber,  and  think  it  of  the  dampest,  the  door  |  stroiis,  beaming  grin — returns  in  like  man- 
opens,  and  the  lirave  comes  moving  in,  in  tier  as  we  go  joking  and  wallowing  away 
the  middle  of  such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  that  I  through  the  mud. 
he  looks  like  Biriiam  W’ood  taking  a  win¬ 
ter  walk.  He  kindlesthis  heap  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  and  produces  a  jorum  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  ;  for  that  bottle  of  his  keeps  com-  I 

pany  with  the  seasons,  and  now’  holds  no-  1  From  the  Westminster  Review* 

thing  but  the  purest  eau  dt  vie.  AVhen  he  j 

has  accomplisiied  this  feat,  he  retires  for  i  lilFE  OF  i).\LTON. 

the  night;  and  1  hear  him,  for  an  hour  af-  j 

terwards,  and  indeed  until  1  fall  asleep,  I.  A  New  Si/slcrn  of  Chemiral  Phihsnphi/. 
making  jokes  in  some  out-house,  (apparent-  Volume  I.,  Part  I.,  1808.  Volume 

ly  under  the  pillow,)  where  he  is  smoking  J.,  I*art  11.,  1810.  Vol.  II.,  Part  II., 

cigars  with  a  party  of  confidential  friends.  .  18'27. 

He  never  was  in  the  house  in  his  life  be-1'2.  Mf  tcuroingical  Ohserrations  and Pssaps  ; 
fore ;  but  he  knows  every  body  every  ;  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere ;  Trans- 

where,  before  he  has  been  anywhere  fives  artionsofthe  Uoijal  Soeietp,  18’2(). 
minutes;  and  is  certain  to  have  attracted  to  B.  Theory  of  Mired  Cases;  Nicholson^  s 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  the  enthusiastic  Journal;  Siffnijieation  of  the  word  Par- 
devotion  of  the  whole  establishment.  i  tide  as  used  by  Chemists;  Nieholson's 

This  is  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  At  i  Journal. 

four  o’clock  next  morning  he  is  up  again,  { 

fresher  than  a  new-blown  rose  ;  makincr !  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with 
blazing  fires  without  the  least  authority  i  the  great ;  to  seek  to  direct  a  man  of  genius 


from  the  landlord;  producing  mugs  of !  must  always  be  a  vain  eflbrt,  and  to  help  him, 
scalding  coffee  when  nobody  else  can  get!  even  in  his  worldly  concerns,  may  frequent- 
any  thing  but  cold  water ;  and  going  out  ly  do  more  evil  than  good.  To  search  for  ge- 
into  the  dark  streets  and  roaring  for  fresh  nius  is  also  a  profitless  task  ;  we  as  fre<|uent- 
inilk,  on  the  chance  of  somebody  with  a  ly  light  upon  a  forgery  as  the  lovers  of  art  do, 
cow  getting  up  to  supply  it.  While  the  when  they  hunt  through  the  streets  and 
horses  are  ‘•coming,”  I  stumble  out  into  lanes  rif  the  city  flir  some  veiled  paint- 
the  town  too.  It  seems  to  be  all  one  little  ing  of  the  old  masters.  The  danger  of 
Piazza,  w'ith  a  cold,  damp  wind  blowing  in  losing  great  men,  the  known  fact  that  they 
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have  been  lost,  that  tlicy  have  mouldered 
amorifT  rubbi'^h  with  an  external  appearance 
as  unattractive  as  the  materials  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  has  olien  encouraged 
us  to  foster  the  weakest  talents,  and  the 
meanest  minds,  whilst  we  have,  consequent¬ 
ly,  been  compelled  to  sutler,  for  a  lime,  the 
evils  of  a  quackery  which  we  ourselves  have 
carefully  nourished.  'I'oo  true  it  is,  that  ' 
from  necicct,  secret  suflerincr  has  wasted 
many  a  soul  capable  of  ^rreat  exertions;  and 
men  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation  of 
their  fellow  men  have  sunk  from  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  repressed  vigor  ;  but,  as  Solon  said, 
a  man  cannot  he  accounted  heippy  before  he 
dies,  .so  mav  we  say  of  the  great.  Fre¬ 
quently  not  seen,  because  the  gift  of  speech, 
that  speech  which  makes  and  commands  an  j 
audience,  was  not  given  them  ;  because  the  ! 
inner  life,  that  life  in  which  the  true  great-  j 
ness  really  consisted,  was  not  combined  with  ! 
the  executive  power  necessary  to  its  elfec- 
tiveness.  (ireatness  is  a  movement  forward 
which  can  be  seen  only  by  such  as  look  for-  i 
ward  with  it,  the  exertion  of  a  force  which 
the  enervated  cannot  sympathize  with. 

England  has  been  much  blamed  for  w'ant 
of  alVection  towards  its  great  men;  the 
poverty  of  many,  and  the  few  salaries  given 
by  government  to  men  of  science  and  learn¬ 
ing,  having  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof. 
Surely  the  great  thinkers  of  this  country  are 


pear,  as  we  say,  before  the  public,  and  take 
a  more  active  part  in  passing  alfairs.  It 
does  seem  fitting  that  men  who  make  dis¬ 
coveries  should  speak  out  plainly,  and  it  is 
a  line  sight  to  see  the  intluence  such  a  voice 
has  from  the  regions  of  pure  science  down 
to  the  practical  daily  life  of  practical  men. 
It  is  right  that  they  who  think  and  work 
!  should  associate  with  others  who  think  and 
work  also,  and  whilst  advancing  knowledge 
co-operate  with  them  in  furthering  the  ge¬ 
neral  progress  of  civilization.  It  may  be  said 
again,  that  such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 
prevents  deep  learning  ;  such  certainly  is 
j  one  of  its  evils;  but  if  England  is  not  so  far 
j  forward  in  certain  departments  as  Germany, 
her  learning  has  never  fallen  below  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  the  equability  with 
which  she  has  advanced,  mentally  and  ma¬ 
terially,  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
prophetic  strides  taken  by  her  relations. 

Such  a  system  is  no  doubt  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  effective  than  truly  great 
men  ;  the  first  grow  from  the  system,  the 
second  independently,  and  it  requires  a 
mind  of  unusual  strength  to  resist  the  cur¬ 
rent  that  drags  him  onward  in  its  course,  and 
;  thereby  to  maintain  a  dignified  individuality 
i  by  following  his  own.  On  the  other  hand 
I  the  secluded  great,  whilst  he  labors  most 
and  leaves  greater  results,  fails  to  exercise 
that  personal  influence  on  those  around  him, 


not  less  known  to  it  than  the  great  thinkers  one  of  the  most  important  marks  of  genius, 
of  other  countries  are  known  to  their  fel- 1  and  he  leaves  to  others  his  accumulated 


lows.  We  should  rather  say,  that  not  even  treasures,  but  no  posterity  to  succeed  to  the 
in  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  edii-j  inheritance  of  his  power.  Such  is  not  the 
cation,  to  a  certain  extent  is  compulsory,  is  I  case  with  him  who  breathes  so  much  of  his 
there  to  be  found  such  a  sympathy  for  a  '  own  breath  of  life  into  his  pupils  or  his 
rising  citizen  as  is  seen  in  the  British  public,  j  friends,  that  men  equal,  and  sometimes  su¬ 
it  is  not  by  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- [  perior,  are  brought  into  life.  But,  as  has 
nient  that  we  must  judge,  not  by  any  law  to!  been  said,  to  unite  the  two  at  a  time  when 
be  found  in  parliamentary  records,  but  by  |  science  is  gained  with  such  labor,  and  pop- 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  towards !  ularity  by  so  much  time,  is  scarcely  possi- 
one  who  seems  to  show'  much  of  the  great  I  ble, without  the  evidences  of  at  least  a  partial 
or  the  good.  W'e  all  know  that  English  indi- 1  weakness. 

vidualily  has  never  ceased  to  have  a  great  i  The  works  before  us  are  the  results  of  the 
influence  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  that  j  labor  of  a  man  working  out  his  own  pre- 
the  head  only  has  not  been  at  work,  but  i  conceived  notions  without  regard  to  the 
every  member,  being  full  of  life,  has  proved  I  events  passing  around  him,  a  man  long 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  the  healthy  ;  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  the  father 
stale  of  its  sympathies.  A  bureau  of  learn- }  of  chemistry,  little  known  personally  to  sci- 
ing  may  do  much  good,  but  it  may  al.so  dojentific  men,  and  not  till  late  in  life  recog- 
evil  by  monopolizing  the  field  ;  and  at  all  nized  by  government  as  one  who  had  done 
events  that  .system  is  bad  which  carries  as-  a  great  national  service,  lie  was  born  at 
sistance  so  far  as  to  smooth  down  the  diffi-  E  iglesfield,  near  C’oekermouth,  Cumber- 
culties  which  engender  the  most  determined  land,  Sept,  oth,  ITOB.  Here  the  name  of 
enthusiasm.  The  result  of  this  system,  or  Dalton  is  familiar  ;  the  remarkable  fact  that 
want  of  system,  has  been,  that  men  mix  every  little  spot  there,  but  especially  in 
themselves  more  with  their  fellow-rnen,  ap-  Lancashire,  is  inhabited  by  persons  bearing 
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the  same  name  as  tlie  place,  sliows  iimch  of 
tlie  character  and  hrihits  ol  the  peojile,  and 
if  they  are  fiirnishmir  now  many  names  in 
literature  and  in  science,  it  may  lie  because 
this  almost  imligenoiis  |)e(»ple  have  tlieir 
race  yet  to  run.  The  lather  ol  Dalton  liad 
a  small  estate,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  time  in  the  family,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  projierty  of  John  Dalton,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Jonathan,  who 
inherited  it  from  the  lather.  In  such  a 
place  as  lvi<rleslield,  and  at  such  a  time,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  a  man  could  havi;  had 
an  opjiortumty  of  ifivinir  his  son  a  good  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  left 
school  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  commenced  a  school  of  his  own, 
continuing  it  for  two  winters.  In  summer 
he  worked  on  the  farm,  lielping  his  father. 
It  may  apjiear  strange  to  many  that  a  boy 
of  thirteen  should  keep  a  school,  but  such 
has  often  occurred  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  An  iiKpiiring  boy  draws 
curious  heads  around  him,  and  when  once 
put  in  motion  their  progress  is  not  stopped 
until  they  leave  their  village  imprisonment 
for  a  greater  scene  of  action  and  of  thought ; 
and  one,  now  an  ornament  to  his  prtifession 
in  London,  learnt  his  grammar  over  his  file 
and  vice  during  the  day,  and  taught  it  to 
others  in  the  evening.  We  say  this  to  put 
in  its  true  liglit  the  fact  of  Dalton’s  early 
teaching  ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  ol 
an  active  mind  among  sluggish  minds  ;  the 
rural  population  is  not  so  highly  educated, 
that  a  boy  of  moderate  education  should  not 
be  able  to  take  a  much  higher  place  in 
letters  than  they;  and  we  see,  by  such  ex¬ 
amples,  another  instance  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  on  even  mere  mental  activity, 
although  in  tlie  possession  of  a  mere  child. 
Dalton’s  principal  study  was  mathematics, 
which  he  learned  in  company  with  a  boy  of 
the  name  of  William  Alderson.  This  boy 
was  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
place,  who  took  notice  of  Dalton  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  showed 
him  several  marks  of  kindness.  Diligence 
seems  to  have  been  a  distinguishing  point  in 
Dalton’s  character  even  at  this  early  age, 
and  he  showed  it  often  in  encouraging  the 
spirits  of  his  companion,  weary  often  with 
fruitless  labor.  Letting,  which  is  on  all 
points  rather  a  favorite  mode  of  settling 
disputes  there,  being  in  reality  a  mere  re¬ 
move  from  the  exercise  of  physical  force, 
was  resorted  to  also  as  an  incentive  to  study, 
and  Dalton  is  said  once  to  have  gained,  by 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  a  winter’s  store  of 
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candles.  It  is  strange  that  this  man,  .so  de¬ 
servedly  held  on  high,  should  all  his  life 
have  given  so  much  praise  to  what  he  calls 
unwearied  assiduity,  that  he  should  have 
almost  despised  the  claims  of  genius,  and 
looked  to  mere  accumulatiiui  as  the  source 
of  power.  No  one  can  deny  the  power  of 
riches,  physical  or  mental,  but  fewer  still 
the  advantages  of  the  mind  fitted  to  use 
them.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Dalton’s 
great  work  was  done  at  a  time  when  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  .small,  when  he 
had  almost  no  stores  from  which  to  draw; 
and  when  in  after  years  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  an  immense  number  of  facts,  the  result 
of  his  “  unwearied  assiduity,”  they  in  no 
wise  added  to  his  philosojihy  ;  but,  let  it  be 
added,  are  a  distinct  proof  that  by  listening 
to  the  calls  of  his  ow  n  genius,  and  by  work¬ 
ing  less,  he  would  have  accomplished  more. 
'J’he  atomic  theory  was  formed  complete,  he 
did  his  jiart ;  the  details  which  he  in  vain 
attemjited  to  obtain  with  accuracy,  were 
worked  out  by  others,  whilst  his  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  obstinately  persisting  to  ma¬ 
nipulate. 

A  cousin,  of  the  name  of  (Jeorge  Bewley, 
kept  a  school  at  Kendal,  in  which  Dalton’s 
brother  Jonathan  was  usher.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  John  Dalton  joineil  him.  Neither  tit 
this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life, 
does  he  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  literary 
department  of  his  studies,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  learned  Latin  and  Clreek  pretty 
well,  and  to  have  had  such  an  excellent 
memorv  that  he  has  brought  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  students  of  ancient  literature  odes 
of  Anacreon  which  he  certainly  had  not 
read  for  forty  years.  A  few’  old  Greek 
books  were  sold  with  his  library,  none  of 
which,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  open¬ 
ed  frequently.  But  to  have  attended  to 
literature  would  have  been  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  thing  for  John  Dalton;  his  faculty 
of  observation  was  great;  his  pleasure  was 
in  observing  and  in  notifying  facts,  and  the 
•J(M),0()0  meteorological  observations  are  a 
sufiicient  proof,  lie  lived  at  Kendal  eight 
years;  this  portion  of  his  life  has  less  in¬ 
terest  for  us  ;  it  w'as  chielly  a  lime  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  liim,  and  decided  his  future 
cour.se.  He  became  intimate  there  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gough,  a  man 
who,  although  blind  from  infancy,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  high  scientific  attainments.  IMiysi- 
cal  and  mathematical  science  seem  to  have 
been  his  favorite  pursuits,  although,  even 
as  a  botanist,  he  is  said  to  have  had  high 
attainments ;  we  find  Dalton  thanking  him 
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in  his  earlier  works  as  an  unknown  friend, 
and  in  his  later  works  tellinir  ns  his  nanie, 
and  doini;  that  justice  to  his  character  which 
heforc  his  death  Mr.  had  forhHlden 

to  he  done.  His  ticciipation  at  this  time,  he 
says,  was  to  read  and  write  for  Mr.  (iouiih, 
and  to  participate  with  him  in  the  ])leasMre 
of  successful  investisralion.  .Mr.(iouiT!i  w  as 
the  first  w  ho  kept  a  meteorological  journal 
at  Kendal,  and  led  Hallon  into  that  branch 
of  impiiry. 

At  this  time  Dalton’s  name  may  also  he 
found  often  in  the  ‘  (ientleman’s  and  Lady's 


'riiese  observations  were  cominiied  with 
great  care  until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  or 
rather  the  one  preceding  the  morning  of 
his  death;  on  this  last  day  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  but  after¬ 
wards  corrected  it.  In  this  space  of  time 
he  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
observations  of  various  kinds  relating  to 
meteorology,  and  although  the  greater  j)art 
are  merely  the  noting  down  the  state  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer,  this  weary 
perpetuity  of  labor  is  more  th  in  most  men 
can  endure.  No  excitability  made  him 


Diary,’  in  which  he  answered  mathematical  j 
and  philosophical  ipiestions.  But  we  must' 
not  so  soon  leave  Mr.  Gough.  Dalton,  inj 
his  preface,  has  paid  him  the  highest  tribute 
of  respect ;  has  acknowledged  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  considers 
the  germ  of  all  his  discoveries  to  be  con-| 
tained  in  that  portion  of  his  works  which! 
was  written  whilst  studying  along  with  Mr.! 
Gough.  W  hen  we  look  at  such  a  man,  we| 
may  v.ell  ask  the  (piestion — By  whom  is 
civilization  advanced  ?  Is  it  by  him  who  is  j 
known  to  the  world,  or  by  him  who  is  un-j 
know  n  ?  The  most  dillicult  periods  of  a ) 
discovery,  and  the  most  dangerous,  are  the 
periods  of  birth  and  of  growth.  The  first 
idea  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  it  may  be  some 
mysterious-like  feeling  merely.  The  great 
man  fosters  it  till  it  become»s  clearer,  till  it 
takes  a  form  ;  then  it  may  be  grappled  w  ith 
by  a  very  ordinary  man  ;  but  the  last  is 
looked  oil  as  the  first,  and  the  first  is  often  j 
unknown.  Those  w  ho  lived  in  that  part  ol  j 
the  country  must  have  heard  of  Gough,  j 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  sjioken  of  him  in  the: 
‘Excursion’  in  the  following  words,  to! 
which  allusion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  j 
Crompton,  of  Manchester  : — 

“  Mctliiiiks  I  6ce  him,  how  hi.s  evel»alls  roll’d 
Itmcath  his  ample  hrow,  in  darkness  pained, 

Blit  each  instinct  with  spirit,  and  the  trame 
or  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thoiJ«ht, 
Fancy  and  understanding;  whilst  the  voice 
Discoursed  ornutnral  or  moral  truth. 

With  ehupience  ami  such  authentic  power, 

That  in  his  pre.sence  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Ah.ashcd,  and  tender  [>ity  overawed.” 

From  1790  to  HOB  Dalton  was  engaged 
in  making  observations,  and  in  the  latter 


jmrsne  one  subject  when  another  ought  to 
he  attended  to,  no  temptation  led  him  out 
of  his  forcdetcrmiiicd  course. 

His  observations  on  the  w’cight  of  the 
atmosphere  led  him  by  degrees  into  chemi¬ 
cal  ground.  He  showed  that  every  grain 
of  water  dissolved  in  air  becomes  an  elastic 
vajior,  capable  of  supporting  l-‘24ih  of  an 
inch  of  mercury  ;  that  the  rise  of  the  barom¬ 
eter  ill  summer  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  w  atery  vapor  in  the  air,  and 
that  the  rise  of  the  mercury  did  not  depend 
on  the  specihe  gravity  of  the  air  only,  other¬ 
wise  summer  and  wdnter  would  show  an 
eipial  barometer. 

He  endeavored  to  connect  the  aurora 
borealis  with  magnetic  phenomena,  but 
found  that  this  had  been  done  before  him 
by  Dr.  Halley.  The  same  thing  occurred 
w’ith  his  explanation  of  the  trade  winds, 
w'hich  had  been  given  long  before  by  Geo. 
Hadley,  F.  li.  S.  Such  mistakes  occurred 
frequently,  from  the  very  little  which  he 
reail ;  there  are  few  branches  of  science 
which  w’ould  allow  of  such  proceedings  at 
the  present  time,  when  observations  are  to 
be  found  so  frequently  in  all  departments, 
not  certainly  always  of  value  hut  at  least  of 
some  interest.  In  I79B  he  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  to  he  teacher  of  mathematics  to  the 
college  there.  In  1799,  when  the  college 
removed  to  York,  he  separated  from  it,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  take  private  pupils,  a  practice 
which  he  kept  up  till  late  in  life,  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  em¬ 
ployed  ill  this  manner,  especially  as  he  iiad 
no  great  talent  for  teaching,  and  his  time 
would  liavc  been  much  better  occupied  in 
thinking  and  observing,  but  be  is  said  to 


year  published  bis  “  Meteorological  Obser-  have  preferred  this  when  a  more  easily  ob- 
vatioiis  and  Essays.”  He  then  left  Kendal  tained  competency  was  oHered  him,  saying 
and  removed  to  Manchester.  He  is  no-  that  teaching  was  an  amusement,  and  that 
where  seen  to  more  advantage  than  w  hen,  if  richer,  he  would  probably  not  spend  any 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  he  is  bring-  more  time  in  study  than  be  was  then  accus¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  elements  themselves  undtr  tom^d  to  do, 

his  own  intellectual  domination.  About  this  time  he  wTote  an  English 
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grammar,  a  book  very  little  known,  and  its] 
appearance  seems  anomalotis,  and  dillicult 
to  account  for,  unless  we  suppose  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  pecuniary  nature  compelled 
him  to  study  what  he  was  certainly  not  nat¬ 
urally  most  inclined  to.  In  this  work  the 
original  thinker  appears  ;  a  firm  and  inde¬ 
pendent  character  may  be  seen  in  it,  al¬ 
though  a  mind  like  his  is  not  best  fitted  for 
workino  with  such  chaufjeable  and  volatile 
Jaws  as  those  of  grammatical  intlection  and 
construction.  We  shall  merely  take  a  short 
view  of  his  writings  and  his  career,  attend¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  character  of  mind  dis¬ 
played  in  thorn,  and  leaving  more  minute 
details  to  such  as  have  documents  relating 
to  each  particular  event.  Ilis  char?,cter  of 
mind  we  have  ([uoted  from  his  writings  as 
well  as  from  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  171)4,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  Lit¬ 
erary  and  IMiilosophical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester,  when  he  read  his  first  paper  enti¬ 
tled  “  Tacts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  ('ol- 
ors.”  lie  had  that  peculiariiv  of  vision 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  red,  pink, 
purple,  and  blue.  He  says,  “  I  was  never 
convinced  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  vision 
till  I  observed  the  color  of  the  flower  of  the 
Geranium  zonale  by  candle  liglit,  in  179*-^. 
The  flower  was  pink,  but  it  ap])eared  tome 
an  exact  sky-blue  by  day  ;  in  candle-light, 
however,  it  was  astonishingly  changed,  not 
having  any  blue  in  it,  but  what  1  called  red, 
a  color  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
blue.” 

He  believed  that  this  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  color  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
eye. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  found,  on  his 
death,  a  sliglit  yellow  color  in  the  crystal¬ 
line  lens  of  the  eye,  but  objects  seen  through 
it,  when  removed  from  the  body,  still  pre¬ 
served  their  natural  color. 

His  eyes  being  to  himself  an  object  of 
considerable  speculation,  his  friends  desired 
that  they  should  be  examined  on  his  de¬ 
cease.  They  were  extracted  by  his  friend 
and  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jos.  Rar.some, 
and  have  since  been  examined  by  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Brewster,  without  any  further  result  than 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  was  functional, 
not  mechanical.  Such  a  distortion  of  his 
color-sight  could  not  tail  to  cause  him  some 
annoyance  at  times,  and  tales  of  his  strange 
mistakes  in  dress  are  told  ('f  him.  It  is  a 
pity  that  any  one  should  have  given  the 
name  of  Daltonism  to  this  strange  vision, 
for  we  must  rememher  that,  after  all,  few 
eyes  were  so  good  as  Dalton’s  and  ought  to 
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be  connected  with  an  expression  of  excel¬ 
lence  rather  than  of  defect. 

The  list  of  his  papers  and  their  dales  are 
given  in  one  of  tlie  works  before  us;  those 
from  179B  to  1804  gradually  conduct  us 
from  meteorology  to  chemistry.  Having 
come  from  Kendal,  a  meteorologist  and 
mathematician,  he  advanced  with  all  the 
cognate  branches  of  investigation.  He  en- 
deavors  to  determine  tlie  relation  between 
I  the  quantity  of  rain  and  dew,  and  the  amount 
of  water  removed  by  rains  and  evaporation, 
the  origin  of  springs,  the  power  of  fluids  to 
conduct  heat,  the  heat  and  cold  produced 
!  by  mechanical  condensation  and  expansion 
;  of  the  air,  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases, 

'  6cc.  He  comes  from  the  consideration  of 
i  air  and  vapor  viewed  as  an  atmosphere  to 
I  the  same  bodies  in  a  more  purely  chemical 
point  of  view.  He  has  given  the  elasticity 
of  vapor  at  diflerent  temperatures,  shown 
the  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
j  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation  at  dilVerent  temperatures.  He 
makes  important  observations  on  the  more 
I  mechanical  properties  of  gases.  Amongst 
:  these  is  d illusion  of  gases,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  mechanical  part  is  concerned.  The 
j  action  of  gases  towards  themselves,  he  ex- 
!  plains,  is  not  tlie  same  as  towards  gases  of 
j  a  diflerent  nature.  The  particles  of  each 
i  gas  possess  a  certain  repulsion  towards 
j  particles  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  particles 
j  of  two  dilTerent  gases  do  not  possess  this 
I  repulsion.  This  is  the  reason,  that  if  two 
;  bottles  of  gases  of  a  diflerent  kind  be  con¬ 
nected  even  by  a  very  small  aperture,  they 
mix  coinjiletely  in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
if  the  upper  gas  be  the  light  hydrogen,  and 
the  lower  carbonic  acid,  both  will  be  found 
to  be  eipially  dilfused  through  the  upper  and 
under  bottle.  He  established  also  the  law 
that  all  elastic  fluids  expand  I- 4*^0  every  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  from  freezing  point  to  *21*2^. 

It  will  still  be  impossible  to  give  in  this 
place  all  his  researches,  and  we  must  now 
attend  to  those  parts  which  are  more  purely 
chemical,  as  his  name  has  risen  c’.iefly  by 
them,  and  he  is  best  known  in  c«  i.nection 
with  them.  It  must,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  name  of  Dalton  can  stand 
high  without  the  support  of  the  atomic  the- 
•  »ry  ;  the  investigations  which  have  been 
alluded  to  are  a  suflicient  proof  of  this,  and 
the  improvements  in  meteorological  obser¬ 
vations,  the  great  amount  of  data  left  by 
him,  and  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the 
study,  are  works  suflicient  to  point  him  out 
as  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  submitting  to  the 
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labor  imposed  upon  Immanity  liavc  liad  llie  '  calculated  the  combinino[  power  of  bodies, 
jileasure  of  findm}:  it  uorib  imire  than  the  |  by  numbers  expressinj;  tbree  oi  attraction, 
iood  and  the  raiment  or  any  caber  necessary  a  principle  w  hich  could  not  have  led  to  the 
or  pleasure  w  bicb  it  pri  cured  tor  self  alone,  lir-i  laws  of  the  atomic  theory  w  ith  any 
In  considerintT  the  works  of  Dalton,  the  certainty,  but  which  would  have  beeti  found 
atomic  theory  rnnsl  receive  the  chief  atten-  entirely  at  fault  w  hen  comjroiind  atoms 
tion  ;  and  to  know  the  chanife  which  chem-  came  to  he  spoken  of.  Il,  however,  his 
istry  has  underirone  under  it,  we  must  lirst  principles  be  insullicient,  such  cannot  he 
take  a  view  of  the  chemistry  of  the  periiKl  said  of  his  words,  which  do  cxjrrcss  the 
of  the  discovery,  at  least  as  far  as  it  regards  atomic  theory,  and  even  the  doctrine  of 
(juanlitif,  a  word  scarcely  used  in  chemistry  coiiijxnind  proportions  which  may  lie  ^ath- 
ai  the  time,  and  an  idea  not  defined  hut  by  ered  from  them.  Dalton’s  I’riends  conless 
the  atomic  theory.  loriner,  the  kiunvledge  of  ilie  atomic 

W  enzel  observed  the  fact  of  the  mutual  theory,  hut  claim  for  him  that  of  multi[)le 
saturation  of  salts;  when  two  salts  mutually  and  conijround  proportions,  lest  he  sliould 
decompose  each  other,  a  certain  quantity,  lose  all  the  honor;  hut  the  truth  is,  that 
f.r.  4'/*.  four  of  soda  saturates  an  acid,  whilst  'vlicre  the  one  is  well  known  the  other 
fourteen  of  lead  is  rerpiired,  and  live  of  sul-  must  follow  with  ease.  llijrains  says, 
phuric  acid  are  reipiired  when  six  or  seven  !  “  Let  S  be  a  particle  of  sulphur,  1)  a  par- 
of  nitric  are  necessary.  Kicliierjvroceeded  tide  of  dephlogisticated  air  (or  oxygen) 
to  analyze  the  dilVerent  salts,  and  tind  the  i  attracted  by  a  force  of  (J;  and  let  the  coin- 
relative  power  of  saturation  of  acids  and  pound  he  volatile  sulphuric  acid.  Let  us 
bases,  working  on  the  fact  know  n  to  W  en- j  suppose  a  second  panicle  of  deplihigisti- 
zel,  the  definite  nature  of  the  union  w  hich  cated  air  to  unite  to  S,  so  as  to  form  perfect 
takes  place  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  vitriolic  aciJ  ;  to  receive  the  latter,  S  must 
He  endeavored  to  establish  accuracy  in  relax  its  tendency  for  the  lonner  one  half.” 
chemical  calculations,  hut  his  view  of  the  j  lii  another  part,  again,  he  calls  this  a  mole- 
suhject  was  too  limited,  his  capacities  of  1  cule  of  sulphuric  acid,  alluding  to  its  union 
saturation  were  vague  powers  or  forces,  and  I  with  bases.  In  another  place  (pages  GG — 
wanted  tliis  unvarying  unit  which  we  shall  1  G7  of  the  edition,  Londoti,  171)1)  he  says, 
see  was  introduced  by  Dalton,  and  gives  the  “  IGO  grains  of  sulphur  retjuire  100  or  10’2 
laws  the  form  of  a  natural  necessity.  of  the  real  gravitating  matter  of  dephlogis- 

llergrnan  had  some  very  good  notions  on  iicated  air  (oxygen)  to  form  volatile  vitriol- 
the  relations  of  oxides  and  metals:  he  ic  acid,  and  as  volatile  vitriolic  acid  is  very 
weighed  the  precipitated  oxide,  and  calcu-  little  short  of  double  the  sjiecific  gravity  of 
lated  its  relation  to  the  metal  used,  the  mode  dephlogisticated  air,  we  may  conclude  that 
certainly  of  arriving  at  an  atomic  weight,  ilte  ultimate  particles  of  sulpliur  and  de¬ 
but  in  him  also  the  possible  took  place  of  i  phlogisticated  air  cotitain  equal  tpiantitica 
the  necessary  and  unchangeable.  j  of  solid  matter;  for  dephlogisticated  air  suf- 

()f  all  men  who  attend<;d  to  this  subject 
before  Dalton,  who  saw  most  clearly  how 
the  matter  stood,  was  Higgins,  of  Dublin. 

It  is  rcmarkahle  that  in  some  places  he 
has  reasoned  according  t(>  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  comhination,  but  not  himself  seeing 
clearly  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  lie 
failed  in  coming  to  an  universal  expression 
for  the  facts.  Or  if  he  did  sec  his  way  he  phur  is  united  to  two  of  dephlogisticated 
failed  in  seeing  its  value,  its  use  in  investi-  air.”  Considering  that  it  was  iiiqx'ssihle 
gation,  its  value  in  analysis,  its  many  ap-  at  that  tune  to  see  the  true  atomic  weight 
plications  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  its  of  oxygen,  we  consider  that  Higgins  had  a 
grandeur  and  beauty  as  a  law  of  nature.  g«x)d  right  to  say  that  sulphurous  acid  con- 
lie  showed  that  a  body  uniting  with  oxv-  lained  one  atom  of  each;  and  that  if  such 
gen  took  up  first  one  particle,  then  another,  oe  the  case,  tlie  atomic  weights  of  sulphur 
and  so  on  ;  that  every  particle  united  with  and  oxygen  are  equal.  This  is  reasoning 
a  certain  force,  whilst  the  first  particle  m  the  true  spirit  of  the  theory.  Had  he 
wouhl  have  a  greater  force  than  the  second,  measured  more  accurately,  the  addition  in 
and  the  second  than  tlie  third,  calculating  weight  necessary  to  form  sulphuric  acid, 
the  force  of  combination  by  numbers.  He  he  would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  contain 


lers  no  ct  nsi  lerahle  contraction  by  uniting 
to  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  merely  neces¬ 
sary  i’or  the  formation  of  a  volatile  vitriolic 
acid.  HtiiC2  we  may  conclude  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  is  intimate¬ 
ly  united  to  a  single  ultimate  particle  of 
dephlogisticated  air,  and  that  in  perfect 
vitriolic  acid  every  single  particle  of  sul 
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a  (loul)le  quantity;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  directly,  no  means 
of  (d)tainin<r  it  vvilhoui  water  being  ktiown  ; 
and  if  we  suppose  lie  weighed  it  with  an 
atom  of  water  in  it,  he  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  trutii.  lint  accuracy  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question;  Dalton  hirnsell 
was  never  accurate,  except  in  his  general 
laws.  We  must  give  another  quotation 
from  Higgins  (page  ;3T).  “  As  two  cubic 

inches  of  ligiit  inllammablc  air  require  but 
one  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  condense 
them,  we  must  suppose  that  they  contain 
equal  numbers  of  divisions,  and  that  the' 
dilVerence  of  their  specific  gravity  depends 
chielly  on  the  size  of  their  ultimate  par¬ 
ticles ;  or  we  must  suppose  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  light  intlammable  air  re¬ 
quire  two,  or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlogis- 
ticaied  air  to  saturate  them,  if  the  latter 
were  the  case,  we  might  produce  water  in 
an  intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the  vitriol¬ 
ic  or  nitric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  im¬ 
possible;  for  in  whatever  proportion  we 
mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  circum¬ 
stances  we  combine  them,  the  result  is  in¬ 
variably  the  same.  This  likewise  may  be 
observed  witli  respect  to  the  decomposition 
of  water.  Hence  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  w^ater  is  composed  of  molecules,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  union  of  a  single  particle  of  de- 
phlotristicated  air  to  an  ultimate  particle  of 
light  inllammable  air;  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle,  of 
either  of  their  constituent  princijiles.”  'I’he 
above  is  from  the  .second  edition.  We 
have  not  the  first  edition  before  us;  and 
certainly  all  of  us  will  be  willing  to  rejieat 
with  Higgins,  quoting  Horace  on  his  title- 
page,  “  Est  quodani  prodire  tenus  si  non 
datur  ultra.”  lJut  how  we  go  ultra  in  this 
case,  it  is  very  hard  to  see;  could  it 
be  said  in  plainer  or  truer  language?  ^o 
far  as  we  know  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
done.  It  is  almost  painful,  then,  to  be  still 
inclined  to  repeat  what  we  said  above,  that 
he  was  not  gifted  with  a  clear  sight  of 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
opinions.  Had  he  continued  reasoning  in 
this  mode  he  would  have  done  all  that 
Dalton  has  done,  but  he  lost  himself  after¬ 
wards  in  the  calculation  of  forces.  His 
mind  had  the  reasoning  faculty  predomi¬ 
nating  over  the  observing:  it  required 
a  mind  whose  very  reasonings  were  obser¬ 
vations,  whose  every  thought  w’as  a  con¬ 
stant  combining  of  physical  properties,  to 
carry  this  principle  of  combination  into  the 
whole  extension  of  the  science. 
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Whilst  men  were  engaged  in  weitdiino- 
>imj)le  bodies  and  com|)ound  ones,  and  ob- 
lainiiig  their  atomic  weights,  half  con¬ 
sciously  heaping  proof  upon  proof,  by 
mineral  analysis,  of  the  fixed  laws  of  com¬ 
bination,  proving  daily  that  compounds 
contained  always  the  same  jirojioriion  of 
simple  bodies,  and  actually  exjiressing  by 
clear  words  what  occurred  in  the  combi¬ 
nation,  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  ask,  was 
It  necessary  for  Dalton  to  tell  them  what 
they  meant?  It  was  necessary.  We  may 
mention,  that  Higgins  published  anotl.er 
edition  of  his  work  (Dublin,  1814),  in 
which  the  phrases  are  adapted  more  to  the 
language  of  the  time.  He  wrote  also 
many  attacks  on  Dalton,  who  had  never 
known  of  his  existence  at  the  lime  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  theory,  and  whose  only  reply 
was,  “  Who  can  answer  such  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  ?” 

We  shall  now'  give  Dalton’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  theory.  At  page  212  of  the 
edition  before  us  of  the  ‘  iNew  System,’  he 
says,  “  In  all  chemical  investigations  it  has 
j  justly  been  considered  an  important  object 
to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  sim¬ 
ples  which  constitute  a  compound.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  iiupiiry  has  terminated 
here,  whereas  from  the  relative  \Veights  in 
the  mass,  the  relative  weights  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might 
have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  num¬ 
ber  and  weight  in  various  other  compounds 
would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to 
guide  future  investigations,  and  to  connect 
their  results.  Now  it  is  one  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work  to  show  the  importance 
and  advantage  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ultimate  jiarticles  both  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  the  number 
of  sinijile  elementary  bodies  which  consti¬ 
tute  one  compound  particle,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  less  compound  particles  w  hich  enter 
into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound 
particle.” 

Here  is  expressed  with  the  greatest  ease 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  succession  of 
his  investigations  had  prepared  him  for  this 
of  course;  but  they  had  only  made  clearer 
and  given  a  universal  character  to  the 
opinions,  or  rather  his  perceptions  of  mat¬ 
ter,  which  he  shows  to  have  been  familiar 
to  him  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Dr.  Thompson  says  that  Dalton  first 
informed  him  that  the  observation  of  ole¬ 
fiant  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen  first 
led  him  to  look  into  the  inner  constitution 
of  chemical  compounds.  He  found  that  if 
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we  reckon  the  carbon  in  each  to  be  thej 
same,  then  carburctied  hv(iid<ien  gas  con- ! 
tains  exactly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  ‘ 
olchant  gas.  'Phis  seemed  to  point  out 
clearly  that  if  there  be  one  j)roj)orlion  of 
liydrogen  in  the  one,  and  two  in  the  other, 
tile  same  must  liold  good  in  all  the  smallest} 
particles  also;  and  proceeding  totheulti-* 
mate  particle,  it  must  contain  one  atom  of 
carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen.  That  this 
suggested  to  him  the  theory  can  scarcely 
be  considered  ipilte  correct.  It  may  have  i 
first  given  him  clear  notions  of  its  value,  j 
but  his  prior  investigations  all  show  that  | 
his  mind  was  saturated,  we  may  say,  with; 
the  atomic  theory,  from  his  first  appear- 1 
ance  before  the  public.  That  the  ex- ■ 
amination  of  these  gases  was  one  of  the 
irnjiortant  processes  through  which  the : 
truth  became  perfected,  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve;  and  probably  the  order  of  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  nowhere  better  given  1 
than  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
‘British  Quarterly  Review.”  His  own 
investigations,  his  own  experiments,  were 
brought  as  proofs  of  his  own  conclusions; 
and  when  these  gases  were  examined,  the 
whole  result  seems  to  have  fitted  so  well 
with  his  previous  ideas  as  scarcely  to  have  i 
surprised  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that  ; 
lie  left  Dr.  'riiomson,  of  Glasgow,  to  deal  j 
the  subject  to  the  public  for  several  years,  | 
and  when  at  last  he  published  it,  he  brought  1 
it  forward  with  little  pomp,  and  as  a  truth  j 
beyond  contradiction.  When  we  give  sol 
much  to  those  who  worked  upon  the  snb-j 
ject  before  Dalton,  we  do  not  mean  to  take 
any  merit  from  him,  and  far  out  as  they 
did  work  it  they  in  nowise  assisted  him. 
This  is  not  said  from  a  knowleilge  of  the 
facts  that  Iliirgins  was  unknown  to  him  till 
1810,  and  Wenzel  and  Richter  till  still 
later,  and  certainly  not  until  some  years 
after  his  discovery  ;  but  it  is  said  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  own  reason- 1 
ings  and  the  previous  character  of  his  mind 
displayed  in  his  writings.  'Phe  one  idea 
which  he  had  of  atoms  was  so  clear  that  all 
the  others  naturally  flowed  from  it.  Those 
who  talked  of  the  VV^enzel  and  Richter  salts, 
who  spoke  of  the  fixed  forms  of  salts 
and  minerals,  and  some  gases,  were  now 
entirely  silenced:  the  minerals,  if  con¬ 
stant,  could  not  be  otherwise;  the  salts,  if 
not  found  constant,  were  considered  to  be 
badly  analyzed;  and  this  theory,  if  theory 
it  be  calleil,  took  immediate  command  of 
the  finest  balance.s,  and  endless  theories 
were  found  rapidly  to  disappear,  hiding 


themselves  in  the  darkness  which  produced 
them.  If  any  theory  can  be  found  sim¬ 
ple,  it  is  his;  if  any  universal,  it  is  his;  if 
any  can  be  found  which  may  be  said  to  be 
unchangeable  through  ages,  it  is  his.  It 
has  no  fear  of  future;  no  alteration  in  the 
science  can  affect  it,  no  discovery  of  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  j)rescnt  elements  can  in  the 
least  alter  it.  But  if  it  be  desired  that  wc 
should  believe  that  these  combinations  are 
formed  by  bodies  with  (jualities  such  as  he 
describes,  hard  and  unchangeable,  and  that 
they  approached  each  other  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  paints  them, — an  opinion  to  which 
he  unfortunately  attached  much  importance, 
— then  must  we,  in  company  with  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  thinkitig  men  which  we  have 
met,  consider  such  an  hypothesis  as  scarce¬ 
ly  conceiv  able  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  his 
fancy,  although  some  actually  consider  it  to 
be  the  simple  common-sense  explanation. 

But  not  to  follow  that  subject:  the  idea 
of  Dalton,  as  it  was  the  germ  t>f  all  that  was 
known  both  before  and  after  him,  explained 
i  also  why  the  weights  of  atoms  should  be  in 
!  reciprocal  proportions.  In  fact,  to  the  truth 
I  then  known  it  distinctly  said,  it  is  so,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  to  the  falsehood  it 
said  simply,  such  is  not  the  case :  and  no 
one  has  been  retpiired  either  to  confirm  the 
one,  or  able  to  render  infirm  the  other. 

It  may  appear  remarkable  to  some  that 
we  should  talk  of  the  atomic  thtory,  and 
still  talk  of  its  undis[)uted  stability.  The 
word  theory  is  used  in  its  sense  of  a  thing 
well  seen,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  used,  as  a  thing  dimly  seen  ;  and 
the  practice  of  the  age  allows  both  mean¬ 
ings  to  the  word.  'Plie  combining  propor¬ 
tions  of  bodies  are  known,  and  are  not 
vague,  nor  can  any  thing  change  our  view 
of  them  but  a  change  in  Nature’s  self. 
The  idea  of  numberless  hard  bodies  called 
atoms,  created  in  the  beginning,  and  imper¬ 
ishable  but  by  a  fiat  of  the  Creator,  saying, 
“  Let  there  be  nothing  where  the  earth  now 
is,”  is  an  hypothesis  against  which  proofs 
sufficient  could  be  brought,  much  beaiitiful 
matter  might  be  written  ;  but  science  is 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  an  explanation 
which  shall  express  the  universal  feelings 
and  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject.  As 
chemists  now  use  the  term,  the  atomic  the¬ 
ory  is  no  hypothesis;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
combining  j»ro|)ortions, — a  law  so  uttiversal, 
so  beautiful,  so  unerring,  so  utterly  without 
any  repeal  in  the  highest  or  lowest  courts 
of  exolored  nature, — such  a  sure  guide  to 
those  works  of  nature  which  it  superin- 
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t3n(ls, — lliat  if  any  one  is  incapable  of 
seeing  a  universal  liiness  in  crealion,  lie 
lias  only  to  look  at  the  <lullc.st  lump  of  mat¬ 
ter,  of  clay,  sand,  or  mud,  from  any  clime, 
formed  at  any  a/ri*,  be  it  matter  kejit  for 
a<res  in  tiic  water  or  taken  from  the  lircs  til 
the  volcano,  and  the  fitness  is  to  he  found, 
not  by  mere  imagination,  not  by  mere  rea- 
soninjT,  hut  liy  taking  the  balance  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  oxygen  in  each  of  these  speci¬ 
mens  unites  with  an  eipial  uciglii  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  or  calcium,  and  that  each  cle¬ 
ment,  each  particle  of  each,  was  made  to  fit 
each  of  the  particles  of  its  fellow-elements. 
AV  liollier  we  can  say  the  same  of  the  whole 
universe  is  a  ditferenl  question.  The  fit¬ 
ness  may  not  be  in  such  minute  particles 
when  we  leave  our  own  solar  system,  or  it 
may  he  somewhat  altered  when  we  leave 
our  own  globe;  but  so  far  we  might  safely 
suppose  many  general  analogies  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  conijiosing  our  system,  having  so 
many  of  the  same  conditions  of  existence, 
and  growing  under  so  many  of  the  same  in¬ 
fluences.  Could  we  establish  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  nebular  theory, — could  we 
prove  that  all  the  plants  were  in  a  gaseous 
form  together, — we  might  then  see  more 
of  the  subject;  but  we  see  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  life  to  have  changed  so  much,  so 
many  movements  like  to  creations  made  at 
various  times  upon  the  earth,  so  many  adap¬ 
tations  of  structure  to  habits,  moral  and 
physical  creations  made  and  unmade  (whe¬ 
ther  by  a  law  or  without  a  law  is  not  to  the 
purpose),  that  he  must  be  excused  who  pau¬ 
ses  for  a  little  before  he  believes  that  crea¬ 
tive  power,  which  would  seem  to  be  not  a 
momentary  impulse,  but  a  continuous  or  it 
may  be  an  eternal  agent,  has,  or  has  had, 
something  to  do,  as  well  with  the  inorganic 
as  the  organic  structures  of  the  earth. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  consider  the 
cast  of  mind  necessary  to  a  great  discovery, 
and  the  mind  also  which  makes  a  discov¬ 
ery.  With  Dalton  they  are  both  one,  as 
the  extraordinary  unity  of  the  man  left  two 
forms  of  mind  as  a  thing  impossible  for  him. 
A  physical  constitution,  calm,  steady,  un- 
excitable;  a  mental  constitution  the  same; 
no  violent  feelings,  no  strong  passions,  no 
enthusiasm  which  could  not  be  instantly  re¬ 
pressed — not  as  much  as  to  cause  involun¬ 
tary  haste  in  moving  a  limb,  in  drawing  a 
conclusion,  or  in  making  an  experiment; 
no  inertness  tempting  him  to  rest  when  he 
had  strength  to  work  ;  no  weariness  of 
mind,  no  fatiguing  of  his  body  ;  working 
neither  too  much  nor  loo  little  for  his 
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strength  ;  no  yielding  to  the  ojiinions  of 
others  drawing  him  a.side  to  ihc  right  hand 
or  to  the  left;  an  imagination  curbed  or 
silent;  those  moral  sympathies  which  the 
love  of  literature  proves  to  be  in  men  weak 
and  neglected,  developed  no  farther  in  him, 
the  great  searcher  of  nature,  than  may  be 
seeti  in  the  most  uneducated  man  in  our 
social  sy.'item  : — he  statids  before  us  w  ith 
an  isolated  grandeur  sullicictit  to  absorb  the 
pity  that  some  minds  must  feel  for  one 
whose  moral  sympathies  are  not  drawn  out 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  his  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  ;  Dalton  w'as 
a  kitid  man  and  ati  agreeable  companion, 
an  upright  and  a  moral  mati ;  but  these 
faculties  were  simple,  and  were  not  more 
highly  cultivated  than  we  see  in  igtiorant 
minds.  That  he  curbed  all  his  passions 
and  his  expressions  is  certain ;  w  hether 
from  principle  or  from  the  original  formation 
of  Ids  mind  we  cannot  say  ;  but  his  soul 
never  expanded  in  his  warmest,  and  in  his 
most  animated  and  playful  moments  he  was 
never  without  a  breastplate.  This  bespeaks 
a  man  ofstrong  will,  of  great  self-possession. 
He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  be  seen  to 
seek  fame,  and  was  almost  too  proud  to 
take  notice  of  it  when  gained.  Unaccom- 
panied,  however,  with  haughtiness,  but  the 
most  child-like  simplicity,  his  dignity  sel¬ 
dom  showed  itself  except  on  a  few'  occa¬ 
sions,  and  even  then  it  was  not  until  many 
years  of  fame  had  given  him  a  standing. 
If  we  are  correct  in  giving  these  elements 
of  his  character  this  prominence,  raising  the 
observing  and  reflecting,  but  especially  the 
former,  and  sinking  the  rest  of  the  man 
down  to  a  beautiful  simplicity,  rare  in  a 
great  man,  but  not  rare  in  many  of  the 
mass,  we  find  at  least  an  unusual  character, 
and  have  some  idea  of  the  power  requisite 
to  do  such  work  as  he  did.  llefore  we  say 
more,  we  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  his 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  show  the  great 
predominance  of  his  observing  powers,  pro¬ 
truding  themselves  as  they  do  every  where, 
and  at  no  time  allowing  themselves  rest 
when  the  other  faculties  are  in  action.  His 
rea.soning  is  a  succession  of  pictures,  his 
conclusions  are  results  of  observation  on 
those  pictures  laid  before  us,  so  that  we 
almost  suppose  that  we  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  w  ithout  the  trouble  of  reflection. 

He  says — 

“  When  we  contemplate  the  disposition  of 
the  globular  panicles  in  a  volume  of  pure  elas¬ 
tic  fluid,  we  perceive  it  must  be  analogous  to 
that  of  a  square  pile  of  shot,  the  particles  must 
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be  disposed  in  horizojital  strata,  earli  four  par¬ 
ticles  Ibrining  a  s(|uare  ;  in  a  superior  stratum 
each  (our  panicles  rests  upon  lour  particles 
below  the  points  of  its  contact  with  all  lour, 
being  forty-live  degrees  above  the  horizontal 
plane,  or  that  plane  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  four  particles.  Otj  this  account 
the  pressure  is  steady  and  uniform  through¬ 
out.” 

Again — 

“A  vessel  of  any  pure  elastic  fluid  presents 
a  j)icture  like  one  full  of  stnall  shot.  Tlie  glob¬ 
ules  are  all  of  the  same  size;  but  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  dilfer  from  those  of  the  shot,  in 
that  they  are  constituted  of  an  e.xceedingly 
small  central  atom  of  solid  matter,  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  heat.” 

In  such  clear  figurings  does  he  continue 
to  explain  himself.  By  reasoniiig  on  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mixed  gases,  which  have  no  re¬ 
pulsion  for  each  other,  but  follow  each  the 
law  of  its  own  gravitation,  he  explains  in  a 
mechanical  manner  the  law  of  the  constant 
composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles 
of  the  gases  falling  downwards  upon  each 
other  until  they  attain  a  position  in  which 
they  can  support  the  incumbent  weight, 
lie  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  explain 
how  the  little  centra!  particle  exists  in  the 
large  globe  of  heat  wliich  surrounds  it,  nor 
what  use  the  centre  can  have,  since  the  cir¬ 
cumference  does  all  the  work,  holds  all  the 
properties,  ami  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
foreign  relations,  except  that  it  was  present 
when  the  deeds  were  drawn  out,  and  ap¬ 
pended  its  signature,  which  after  all  seems 
to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Dalton’s  conception  of  atoms  was  so  nat¬ 
ural  and  ea.sy  to  him,  that  he  spoke  of  them 
as  things  which  he  could  .see.  11  is  usual 
illustration  was  a  pile  of  shot.  He  talked 
of  these  invisible  beings  as  a  geologist  would 
of  the  movement  of  a  glacier,  or  of  trans¬ 
ported  boulder-stones;  and  traced  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  through  the  masses  of  a  pile  of 
oxygen  atoms,  as  an  astronomer  would  a 
comet  influenced  by  the  attractions  and  re¬ 
pulsions  met  on  all  sides  iti  its  way  through 
space.  Newton  had  probably  the  grandest 
idea  of  matter  words  ever  expre.ssed,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  can  be  said  to  express  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  conception.  Gravitation,  a 
universal  dependence  in  creation,  a  unity  in 
all  existing  things.  Ages  have  been  found 
requisite  to  teach  man  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  and  one  man  taught  us  the  omnipre¬ 
sence  of  matter.  Strange  fact,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  clods  beneath  us  is  felt  every¬ 
where;  that  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  that 
it  has  not  something  to  say  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  universe  ;  nothing  so  small  that 
it  should  remain  forgotten,  w  hen  the  powers 
of  creation  assembled  together!  We  might 
almost  say,  every  thing  is  every  w  here.  As 
Newton  saw  matter  in  its  largeness  and 
unity,  Dalton  saw  it  in  its  minuteness  and 
separateness.  The  one  saw  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  the  other  strongly  itisisted  on  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  parts.  Both  spoke  great 
truths. 

We  have  observed  that  Dalton  never  read 
much,  and  probably  more  in  his  later  than 
earlier  life.  His  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  inquiring  and  recording,  but  peculiarly 
utifilted  for  following  the  reasonings  of 
others.  This  seems  to  have  happened  not 
from  mere  obstinacy,  but  from  a  natural 
self-reliance,  and  a  habit  of  believing  so 
firmly  whatever  his  senses  took  cognizance 
of;  a  proof  that  these  w^ere  stronger  in  him 
than  any  other  faculties;  as  many  of  the 
feelings,  had  they  been  more  lively  in  him, 
would  have  tended  to  make  him  consider 
the  works  of  others;  and  had  he  reflected 
more  than  he  observed,  he  would  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  reasonings  of  other 
men.  He  still  preserved  his  own  atomic 
weights  when  every  chemist  had  adopted 
those  now  established. 

In  a  long,  steady,  and  busy  life,  but,  as 
far  as  external  movements  go,  entirely  mo¬ 
notonous,  Dalton’s  whole  history  may  be 
found  in  the  books  before  us.  He  lectured 
in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1804,  and  after- 
w'ards  in  1810.  Strange  that  Davy  and 
Wallaston  ridiculed  his  theory  so  much. 
Afterwards,  when  Davy  was  converted,  he 
urged  the  claims  of  Higgins  against  Dal¬ 
ton,  at  which  the  latter  was  much  dis¬ 
pleased,  but  was  too  dignified  to  speak  of 
the  matter.  In  18*2*2  he  went  to  France, 
where  we  need  not  describe  his  reception 
otherwise  than  in  his  own  words,  and  in  a 
man  of  Dalton’s  temperament  they  had  all 
the  meaning  they  bear.  He  said  tjuietly  to 
a  friend  on  his  return,  “  If  any  Englishman 
has  reason  to  be  prouti  of  his  reception  in 
France,  1  have.”  He  was  made  a  Foreign 
Fellow  of  the  French  institute.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Doctor  of  Civil  law, 
a  title  he  prized  very  much ;  but  he  shone 
as  President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester,  to  which  he  was 
elected  annually  from  the  year  1817  till  his 
death,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  princips.l 
papers.  It  would  little  suflice  to  tell  of  his 
visits  to  the  great,  of  the  visits  of  the  great 
to  him,  of  his  presentation  at  court,  and  of 
the  honor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  British 
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Association.  But  we  may  say  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  honored  more  as  one  who  liad 
risen  from  tlie  dead,  as  a  historical  person¬ 
age  wliose  name  was  connected  with  the 
birth  of  cliemistry,  rather  than  a  living, 
working  cotemporary,  so  little  does  hej 
seem  to  have  mixed  with  the  philosophers  j 
of  his  time.  In  1837  paralysis  weakened! 
him  very  much,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  j 
and  he  never  was  again  the  great  mind  ofj 
earlier  life.  On  the  17th  May,  15*44,  hej 
was  still  further  reduced,  but  still  attending! 
the  Philosophical  Society,  although  unable i 
to  articulate  the  words  he  wished  to  utter.! 

I  lie  still  read  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  j 

made  meteorological  observations.  On  the, 

•  1 

[  I9th  of  July,  1844,  an  address  of  the  socie-} 

ty  thanked  him  for  his  fiftieth  annual  meteo-| 
rological  report,  and  prayed  that  he  might; 
be  long  spared  to  them.  He  received  the' 
address  standing,  but  could  not  reply  other- 1 
wise  than  by  a  few  words  in  writing,  which  ! 
he  liad  prepared  ;  “  I  feel  gratified  by  this; 
testimony  of  kind  regard  ottered  to  me  by  | 
my  old  associates  of  the  Literary  and  Phi-! 
losophical  Society  of  Manchester.  At  my! 
age,  and  with  my  infirmities,  1  can  only  j 
thank  you  for  this  manifestation  of  senti-j 
meut,  which  I  heartily  reciprocate.”  On ' 
the  liGth  lie  made  his  last  observation,  no-j 
ting  down  the  state  of  the  thermometer  j 
and  barometer,  and  finding  that  he  had  j 
written  “  little  rain  this,”  in  a  previous  ob- 1 
servation,  he  took  the  precaution  to  add  j 
“  day.”  His  hand  trembled  at  this  time, 
but  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  his  servant 
left  him,  he  seemed  as  usual,  although  he 
had  spent  a  restless  night.  On  coming  I 
again  in  half  an  hour  he  was  found  dead  | 
by  his  bedside.  So  gradually  did  this  man 
go  hence  ;  with  such  calmness  and  repose 
was  closed  a  long  life  wholly  devoted  to 
science. 

In  1833  a  pension  of  loO/.  was  granted 
him  from  the  Civil  List,  and  in  183G  it  was 
raised  to  300/.  Some  time  between  those 
two  periods  his  paternal  property  fell  to  him 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  amounting  to 
about  another  annual  150/.  To  a  man  who 
lived  so  simply,  this  was  more  than  was  waut- 
d,  so  that  lie  left  above  9,000/.  at  his  death. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  a  long  procession  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  whilst  all  business  was  suspended  fori 
the  time  in  Manchester.  He  was  buried  in 
a  vault  in  the  Ardwick  Green  Cemetery. 
The  long  procession  was  much  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  it  did  one  good  thing — it  told  out  loudly 
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and  plainly  that  a  great  man  had  taken  leave 
of  them.  Such  a  circumstance  ought  not 
to  happen  as  unheeded  as  if  the  great  were 
buried  daily.  It  is  different  when  a  rich 
or  a  strong  man  dies.  These  pow  ers  can  be 
made  again  ;  these  accumulations  can  be 
possessed  and  repeated,  if  not  in  one  man, 
by  the  ettbrts  of  many  ;  but  when  a  mind 
that  thought  not  as  other  minds  do  leaves 
this  earth,  we  know'  not  if  it  may  please 
Heaven  ever  again  to  send  us  the  like. 

Dalton’s  body,  like  the  whole  texture  of 
his  mind,  like  every  action  which  he  per¬ 
formed,  like  every  thought  which  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed,  was  firm  and  well-knit.  He  was 
below  middle  size  ;  his  face  is  said  to  have 
resembled  Newton’s  very  much,  but  the 
head  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  had  any 
resemblance.  A  beautiful  statue  of  him, 
by  Chantrey,  is  placed  in  the  Royal  Man- 
cliester  Institution,  which  resembles  the 
living  man  very  much.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Manchester  to  erect  some  monument 
to  him,  although  it  has  not  been  decided  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  whether  by 
following  the  custom  of  all  ages,  and  making 
a  bronze  or  a  marble  one,  or  by  making  one 
in  the  form  of  a  school  of  chemistry,  which 
Manchester  does  not  possess.  \Vhich  is 
best  might  soon  be  decided.  We  read  of  a 
Greek  to  whom  three  hundred  brazen  sta¬ 
tues  were  erected,  to  be  pulled  down  in  as 
many  days.  A  living  institution  can  fight 
for  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know 
the  daily  life  of  a  man  who  could  make  such 
investigations.  Simple  beyond  the  most 
of  men,  he  lived  with  few’  wants  in  his 
house  or  in  his  laboratory,  showing  little  of 
himself  to  his  fellow-men,  but  marking  the 
age  with  his  footsteps.  Unwearied,  and  me¬ 
chanically  regular  in  all  things,  he  made  his 
observations  with  no  more  regularity  than 
he  went  to  the  bowling-green  regularly  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  a  few  friends, — 
not  philosophers,  not  the  great,  but  such  as 
he  had  long  known.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  visiting  his  old  friends  in  Kendal  and  Kes¬ 
wick  ;  and  when  one  of  his  prouder  com¬ 
panions  wished  him  to  leave  the  place  in 
which  they  were  met,  as  not  being  suttici- 
ently  dignified  in  appearance,  he  only  said, 
“  1  see  them  seldom, — you,  1  can  see  every 
day  in  Manchester.”  Dalton  was  not  a  man 
to  be  frightened  by  any  of  the  hobgoblins 
that  hover  around  respectability,  nor  can 
we  find  a  man  any  where  so  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent,  so  thoroughly  regardless  of  all  the 
world  said  of  him,  in  so  far  as  allowing  any 
change  in  liis  mode  of  thinking  or  acting. 

o  o  o 
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We  cannot  ascribe  to  him  the  hright  eves 
of  Lavoisier,  of  Davy,  and  of  Liebig;  li)r 
what  he  saw,  however  great,  seemed  to  him 
so  simple,  so  natural.  The  awe  and  majes¬ 
ty  of  Nature’s  laws  first  seen,  did  not  affect 
him  to  rhapsody,  and  we  may  either  call  it 
greatness  or  weakness,  as  we  feel  inclined. 
Both  qualities  are  respected  by  nature, 
both  have  their  types  in  creation;  the  mo¬ 
notonous  movement  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis  for  the  one,  and  the  sudden  glare  of  day 
on  the  dark  night  marks  the  other  ;  the  one 
a  continuous,  unexcited  movement,  pleasing 
but  not  joyful  ;  the  other  a  succession  of 
rapid  and  great  changes,  in  which  the  whole 
man  is  at  one  time  deep  in  darkness  and  in 
sorrow,  walking  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  at  another,  scarcely  able 
to  support  the  excess  of  joy,  for  nature 
seems  all  gloriousness,  and  earth  a  constant 
round  of  thrilling  joys.  Some  would  prefer 
the  quiet  repose  of  the  simple  “  Naturfors- 
cher,,’  Dalton.  R.  S. 


From  Fra/.er'i  ^lag.i/inc. 

MARGARET  LUCAS,  DUCHESS  OF  NEW- 
CASi'LE. 

“  The  whole  story  of  this  I.iHy  is  a  romance,  ami 
all  she  does  is  romantic.” — Fepvs. 

When  Waller  was  shewn  some,  ver.ses 
by  the  Duchess  ofNewcastle,  On  the  Death 
of  a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
all  his  own  compositions  to  have  written 
them  ;  and  being  charged  with  the  exorbi¬ 
tance  of  his  adulation,  answered,  “  That 
nothing  was  too  much  to  he  given  that  a 
lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  vile  performance.”  This  was  said 
by  the  courtly  VV’aller  of  the  thrice  noble, 
illustrious,  and  excellent  princess,  as  she 
calls  herself,  Margaret  Lucas,  the  wife  of 
the  thrice-nohle,  high,  and  puissant  prince, 
William  (/avemlish,  duke,  marquis,  and 
earl  of  Newcastle.  But  the  worth  of  all 
the  poems  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is 
not  to  he  tested  by  her  poem  on  the  death 
of  a  stag  ;  nor  should  her  abilities  be  look¬ 
ed  meanly  upon  through  the  contemptuous 
smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 

*  Cy  ihft  way.  Waller  has  a  copy  of  verses  On 
the  Itfud  of  a  Stag,  far  below  even  the  middle 
level  of  llie  duchess’s  genius] 
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Wit  and  satire  have  done  much  to  keep 
her  down.  Pope  has  placed  her  works  in 
the  library  of  his  Dunciad  hero  :  — 

“  Here  swells  tlie  slielf  with  (Igilby  the  great, 
Tliere,  8taiiif»’d  w  ith  arms,  Newcastle  shines 
coinpitjte.” 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior  poet  to 
the  duchess,  endeavored  to  turn  to  ridicule, 
not  the  duchess  only,  hut  the  duke — to  do 
for  the  names  of  Cavendish  and  Lucas  what 
he  had  attempted  to  do  for  Sydney  and  for 
Falkland.  But  Walpole,  who  afiected  a 
singularity  of  opinion,  raised  a  laugh,  and 
a  laugh  only ;  tliere  is  too  much  good  sen.se 
in  the  duchess’s  writings,  and  too  much  to 
love  about  her  character,  to  deprive  her  al¬ 
together  of  admirers.  Charles  Lamb  de- 
lighted  in  her  works  :  Sir  Egerton  lirydges 
showed  his  respect  for  her  genius  by  re¬ 
printing,  at  his  private  press,  her  own  little, 
delightful  autobiography,  to  which  he  ap¬ 
pended  a  selection  of  her  poems.  And  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  has  as  much  good  taste  as  vari¬ 
ety  of  knowledge,  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  her  writings  to  dislike  them  ;  and, 
fresh  from  “Greek  and  Latin  stores,”  can 
yet  return  to  her  pages  with  renewed  en¬ 
joyment,  and  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of 
the  complete  works  ofthe  Duchess  of  New¬ 
castle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or  other  the 
curiosity  of  after-ages  would  be  extended 
to  her  own  personal  history,  the  duchess 
drew  up  A  True  Relation  of  her  Dirth, 
Jireeding,  and  Rife — the  too  short  but 
charming  piece  of  autobiography  we  have 
already  referred  to.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Thomas  Lucas,  of  St.  .lolm’s,  near  Col¬ 
chester,  in  Essex  ;  her  mother’s  maiden- 
name  was  Elizabeth  Leighton.  Margaret 
was  horn  about  the  year  16*26. 

‘*  My  father.*’  slie  say.s,  •*  was  a  gentleman, 
which  title  i.s  gronndeil  and  given  by  merit, 
not  by  princes.  He  had  a  large  estate.  He 
lived  happily  and  diet!  jieaceably*,  leaving  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  I  being  the  youngest  he  had,  and 
an  infant  when  he  died.” 

Of  her  brothers  she  says : 

There  was  not  any  one  crooKcd  or  any 
wtivs  deformed  ;  neither  were  they  dwarfish, 
or  of  a  giant-like  stature,  but  every  ways  pro¬ 
portionable,  likewise  well-featured,  clear  com¬ 
plexions,  brow’n  hairs,  but  some  lighter  than 
others;  sound  teeth,  sweet  breaths,  plain 
speeches,  tunable  voices — I  mean  not  so  much 
to  sing  as  in  soeaking,  as  not  slultering  or 
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icfidrli)/:^  in  the  thro \t,  or  speaking  tUrougli  ' 
the  nose,  or  hocirsely  (unless  they  li.ul  :i  cold) 
or  srineakiiigly.  wliicli  impediments  many' 
have.'’  ‘MIow  they  were  bred.” 

she  continues,  .«he  was  too  young  to  recollect ; 
‘•bill  this  1  know,  that  they  loved  virtue,  en¬ 
deavored  merit,  ])ractised  justice,  and  spoke 
truth.”  Tlieir  [iractice  was,  wlien  they 

met  together,  to  exerci.se  themselves  with  len- 
cing,  wrestling,  shooting,  and  such-like  exer¬ 
cises,  for  I  ol).served  they  did  seldom  hawk  or 
hunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never  dtince,  or  play 
on  music,  saying  it  was  too  etreminate  for  mas¬ 
culine  spirits  ;  neither  had  they  skill,  or  ilid 
use  to  play,  I’or  auglit  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or 
dice,  or  the  like  games,  nor  given  to  any  vice, 
as  I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mistress  were 
a  crime;  not  that  I  knew  any  they  had,  but 
what  report  diil  say,  and  usually  reports  are 
false,  at  least  exceed  the  truth.” 

Of  these  brothers,  one  became  tlie  first 
Lord  Lucas;  the  youngest  was  the  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  whose  melancholy  but  he¬ 
roic  end  is  told  so  affectingly  by  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon.  “  lie  had,”  says  his  sister,  “  a  su- 
perlluity  of  courage.” 

Her  orwn  breeding,  she  says,  was  accord-  j 
ing  to  her  birth  and  the  nature  of  her  sex. ' 
Tier  mother,  of  whom  she  speaks  in  the  | 
highest  and  most  afl’ectionate  terms, — 

O  *  j 

“  Never  sutfered  the  vulgar  serving-men  to  ! 
be  in  the  nurseryamongst  the  nurse-maids,  lest  j 
their  rude  love-making  might  ilo  unscendy  ac¬ 
tions,  or  speak  unhandsome  words  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  cliildren.  As  for  the  pastimes 
ofmy  sisters,”  she  s  iys,  and  their  pastimes  were  ■ 
her  own,  “when  they  were  in  ilie  country,  it 
was  to  read,  w'ork,  walk,  anil  discourse,  with 
each  other.  Commonly  they  lived  half  the 
year  in  London.  'Fheir  customs  were,  in  win¬ 
ter  lime,  to  go  sometimes  to  plays,  or  to  ride 
in  their  coaches  about  the  .‘itreets,  to  see  the 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people  ;  and,  in  the 
spring-time,  to  visit  the  Spring  Garden.  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places  ;  and  .sometimes  they 
would  have  music,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the 
water;  these  harmless  recreations  tliey  would 
pass  their  time  away  with  ;  lor,  1  observed, 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever  went 
abroad  with  strangers  in  their  company,  but 
only  themselves  in  a  Hock  together ;  agreeing 
so  well  that  there  seemed  but  one  mind  amongst 
them.” 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her  teens 
when  she  went  to  Oxford  to  become  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  an 
office,  she  tells  us,  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
fill,  and  to  which  she  “  wooed  and  won  ” 
her  mother’s  consent  to  her  seeking  and 
accepting.  But  in  the  then  disturbed  state 
of  the  three  countries,  Oxford  was  not  long 
a  place  for  Henrietta ;  and  the  queen,  ac¬ 


companied  by  her  youthful  attendant,  left, 
in  104-3,  the  shores  ol'  England  for  the 
court  of  the  French  king.  In  April,  1045, 
for  !^he  has  herself  recorded  the  period, 
.Margaret  Lucas  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  for  the  lirst 
time.  This  nobleman,  whose  name  for  loy¬ 
alty  deserves  to  be  proverbial,  had  come  to 
Paris  to  tender  his  humble  duty  to  the 
(jueen.  The  fight  at  Marston  Moor,  that 
ill-fated  field  to  King  Charles,  had  been 
fought  some  ten  months  before  ;  and  New'- 
castle,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
king’s  cause  and  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  his  own  finances,  had  resigned  liis  com¬ 
mand,  and  retired  to  the  Continent. 

“And  after,”  says  the  duchc.s.s,  “he  had 
.stayed  at  Paris  some  time,  he  w’as  pleased  to 
take  some  particular  notice  of  me,  and  ex¬ 
press  more  than  an  ordinary  alfection  for  me; 
insomuch  that  he  resolved  to  choose  me  Ibr  his 
second  wife  ;  and  though  I  did  dread  marriage, 
and  shun  men’s  companies  as  much  as  1  could, 
yet  1  could  not,  nor  had  1  the  power  to  refuse 
liim,  by  reason  my  atfection.s  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  he  was  the  only  person  I  ever  was  in 
love  with.  Neither  was  1  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  gloried  therein,  for  it  w’as  not  amorous 
love;  I  never  was  infected  therewith;  it  is  a 
disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I  only  know  by 
relation,  not  by  experience :  neither  could  ti¬ 
tle,  wealth,  power,  or  person  entice  me  to  love ; 
but  my  love  w’as  honest  and  honorable,  being 
placed  upon  merit,  which  alfection  joyed  at 
the  fame  of  his  w’orth,  pleased  with  delight  in 
his  wit,  proud  of  the  respects  he  used  to  me, 

I  and  the  alfection  he  protest  for  me.” . 

j‘*  Having  but  tw'o  sons,”  she  says  in  another 
I  place,  “  he  purpo.-;cd  to  marry  me,  a  young 
j  woman,  that  might  prove  fruiilbl  to  him,  and 
j  increase  his  posterity  by  a  masculine  olfspring. 

!  -Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of  male  issue,  that  I 
have  heard  him  say  he  cared  not  so  God  would 
'  be  pleased  to  give  him  many  sons,  although 
I  they  came  to  lie  persons  of  the  meanest  for- 
;  tune;  bat  God,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it  other- 
i  wise,  and  frustrated  his  designs  by  making  me 
i  barren  ;  which  yet  did  never  lessen  his  love 

1  and  allection  for  me.” 

I 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  prevailed  with 
the  fearful  maiden  of  twenty-one, — they 
were  married. 

“  A  poet  am  1  neither  born  nor  bred, 

Bui  to  a  witty  poet  married,” 

she  was  wont  to  stiy  in  after  life,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  not 
without  pretensions  to  literature  ;  his  com¬ 
edies  are  bustling  pieces  of  intrigue  ai.d 
wit,  characteristic  of  his  age,  and  very 
readable ;  at  least  we  have  found  them  so. 
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Ills  lyrical  attempts  arc  sad  failures.  lie 
was  the  mutiificeut  patron  and  friend  ol 
Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  William  Davenarit,  and 
lived  loner  enonirh  to  succor  Shadwell  and 
befriend  Drydcn. 

“  Me  was.*’  say-^  Clarendon,  “  a  very  fine  gen¬ 
tleman,  active,  aiul  full  of  courage,  and  most 
accomplished  in  those  (pialities  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  dancing,  and  fencing,  which  accompany 
a  good  breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was. 
Besides  that  he  was  amorous  in  poetry  anil 
music,  to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  jiart 
of  his  time;  and  noihing  could  have  temjited 
him  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure,  which  he 
enjoyed  in  a  lull  and  ample  fortune,  but  honor 
and  amhition  to  serve  the  liing  when  he  saw 
him  in  distress,  and  abandoned  by  mo.st  of  those 
who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to  him 

and  by  him.” . “  He  liked,”  Clarendon 

adds,  “the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 
general  well,  :ind  preserved  the  ditrnity  of  it 
to  the  full ;  and  for  the  di.scharge  of  the  out- 
war<l  stiUe  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  ol 
courtesy,  aifabiliiy,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he 
abounded  ;  which,  in  the  infiincy  of  a  war. 
became  him,  and  made  him,  for  some  lime, 
very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions.  Iiut 
the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general 
lie  did  not,  in  any  degree,  undiTsland  (being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could  sub¬ 
mit  to,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature 
to  the  discretion  ol'  his  lieutenant-general  Iving, 
a  Scotchman.  In  all  actionsid'thc  field  he  was 
still  present,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle  ;  in 
all  which  he  gave  instances  of  an  invincilile 
courage  and  fearle.ssness  in  danger;  in  which 
the  e.xjiosing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  when  his  troops 
begun  to  give  groutid.  Such  articles  of  Jic- 
tion  were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired  to  his 
delightful  company,  music;  or  his  softer  plea¬ 
sures.  to  all  which  he  w;is  so  indulgent;  and 
to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted 
upon  w'hat  occasion  soever ;  insomuch  as  he 
sometimes  denied  admission  to  the  chiefest 
ollicers  of  the  army,  even  to  General  King 
himself,  Ibr  two  days  together,  from  whence 
many  inconveniences  fell  out.” 

The  times  pressed  hanl  upon  the  marquis 
and  his  lady,’ as  they  did  indeed  upon  every 
loyalist  abroad.  “  The  people  wotild  have 
ptdied,”  she  says,  “  God  out  of  heaven,  had 
they  had  the  power,  as  they  pulled  royalty 
out  of  his  throne.”  Of  the  large  retital  of 
his  estate,  not  one  farthing  could  the  mar¬ 
quis  get  for  his  own  use,  and  he  lived  on 
his  credit  abroad,  which  was  large,  till  even 
it  was  exhau>ted.  His  wife  was  once  left, 
she  tells  us,  at  Antwerp,  as  a  pawn  for  his 
debts. 


was  forced  at  one  time  to  tell  him,  ‘  That  he 
was  not  able  to  provide  a  dinner  lor  him.  for 
his  creditors  were  resolved  to  trust  him  no  lon¬ 
ger.’  Turning  to  his  wde,  he  said,  that  1  must 
of  necessity  ptuvn  my  clothes  to  make  so  much 
money  as  would  procure  a  dinner.  1  answer¬ 
ed  that  my  clothes  would  be  but  of  small  val¬ 
ue.  tind  tlierefore  desired  my  waiting-maid, 
Miss  (?ha])lain,  to  pawn  some  small  toys,  which 
1  had  formerly  given  her,  which  she  willingly 
did.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  duchess  went 
to  Kngland  with  her  husband’s  only  brother. 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  to  try  and  extract 
some  money  from  the  itnplacable  Indepen¬ 
dents.  'I’he  confiscated  estates  were  at 
auction  to  any  that  would  buy  them,  free, 
it  was  said,  of  any  incumbrance,  but  the 
claims,  and  they  were  either  few  or  rejected, 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  old  pos- 
sessor.s.  But  the  marchioness  solicited  in 
vain  ;  Newcjislle  had  been  too  steady  a  loyal¬ 
ist  to  receive  any  mark  of  favor  or  of  justice 
from  the  Independent  party,  so  that  she  had 
to  return  to  her  husband  abroad  with  but  a 
trilling  produce  from  her  mission. 

“  On  my  return,”  she  writes,  “  his  creditor.s 
came  clamorous  round  me,  supposing  I  had 
brought  a  great  store  of  money  along  with  me.” 

Even  royalty  itself  was  in  a  more  re¬ 
duced  condition  ;  and  the  duchess  relates 
a  saying  of  Charles  the  Second’s  to  her, 
when  dining  priv.ately  at  the  table  of  her 
lord,  when  his  funds  were  at  their  lowest, 
“  That  he  perceived  my  lord’s  credit  could 
procure  better  meat  than  his  own.” 

When  in  Loudon,  she  says, — 

“  I  gave  some  half-a-.ecore  of  visits,  and 
went  with  my  lord’s  brother  to  hear  music  in 
one  .Mr.  1/awes  his  house,  three  or  four  times 
[the  Lawes  that  called  Milton  as  also 

some  three  or  lour  time.s  to  Hyde  Park  with 
my  sisters  to  take  the  air,  else  1  never  stirred 
out  ol’  my  lodgings,  unless  to  see  my  brothers 
and  sisters;  nor  seldom  did  I  dri'ss  myself,  as 
taking  no  delight  to  adorn  myself,  since  he  1 
ordy  desired  to  please  was  absent.” 

But  his  lordship  was  not  idle  abroad. 
He  lived  at  Antwerp,  and  in  great  state,  in 
the  house  “  which  belonged  to  the  widow 
of  Van  Iluben,  a  famous  picture-drawer.”* 
His  horses  were  of  the  iinest  breed.  He 
was  attemleil  by  all  skilled  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  stable,  of  the  noble  art  of  horseman- 


“He  lived  on  creJit,”  say’s  the  duchess, 
“and  outlived  his  iriHl,  so  that  his  steward 
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ship,  nnO  the  science  of  fencinjr.*  It  was  | 
Newcastle  who  tauglit  the  j)ronigate  Villiers 
the  cunning  of  the  sword.  Nor  was  liis  time 
misemployed  in  writing  liis  noble  hook  on 
horsemanship,  a  work,  as  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  observes,  “  read  by  those  who  scarce 
know  any  other  author.”  The  duchess,  too, 
learnt  much  from  his  tuition;  “  for  I  being 
youfig,”  she  says,  “  wlien  your  lordship 
married  me,  could  not  have  mucli  know¬ 
ledge  of  tlie  world.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
command  his  servant  Nature  to  indue  me 
with  a  poetical  and  philosophical  genius, 
even  from  mv  very  birth  ;  for  I  did  write 
some  hooks  in  that  kind  before  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  which,  for  want  of  good  me¬ 
thod  and  order,  I  would  never  divulge.” 

'The  year  of  the  Restoration  was  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  the  exile  of  the  loyal  marquis,  and 
the  year,  too  of  his  return.  His  lordship 
was  among  the  lirst  of  the  exiled  loyalists 
to  land,  and  so  eager  was  he,  though  then 
sixtv-six,  to  set  his  foot  once  more  on  En¬ 
glish  ground,  that  he  left  his  wife  to  follow 
him  at  her  own  leisure,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  leaky  vessel.  How  interesting 
is  the  duchess’s  picture  of  her  lord’s  re¬ 
turn  : — 

My  lord  (wdio  was  so  transported  with  the 
joy  of  returning  into  his  native  country,  that 
lie  regarded  not  tlie  vessel),  having  set  sail 
from  Rotterdam,  was  so  becalmed,  that  he  was 
six  days  and  six  nights  upon  the  water,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  jiloascil  himself  with  mirth, 
and  passed  his  time  away'  as  well  as  he 
coultl ;  provisions  he  wanted  none,  having  them 
in  great  store  and  plenty;  at  last,  being  come 
so  tar  that  he  was  able  to  discern  the  smoke  of 
London,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  linif, 
he  merrily  was  pleased  to  desire  one  that  was 
near  him  to  jog  and  awake  him  out  of  his 
dream,  ‘  for  surely,’  said  he,  ‘  I  have  been  six¬ 
teen  years  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
awake  yet.’  My  lord  lay  that  night  at  Green 
wich,  where  his  supper  seemed  more  savory 
to  him  than  any  meal  he  had  hitherto  tasted, 
and  the  noise  of  some  scrajiing  fiddlers  he 
thought  the  pleasantest  harmony  that  ever  he 
had  lieard.’ 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her  lord,  and 
in  the  general  joy,  the  maripiis,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  king  had  been  unsurjiassed 
throughout  the  war,  was  elevated  by  Charles, 
whose  governor  he  had  been,  to  a  dukedotn. 
The  house  at  Clarkenwell  received  once 
more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the  people 

*  Ben  Jonson  lias  two  commendatory  epigrams 
to  the  dnke,  on  his  horsemanship  and  on  liis  fen¬ 
cing. — (iiFKORi)’s  Jonson,  viii  444  ;  ix.  17. 
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about  Welbeck  and  its  neighborhood  re¬ 


joiced  again  at  the  return  of  the  princely 
proprietor.  But  from  the  court  and  the 
general  intoxication  which  followed  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess 
absented  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
For  this  they  were  made  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  Villier.ses  and  Wilmots,  the  Etliere- 
ges  and  the  Sedleys,  that  freipiented  the 
courts  of  St.  James’s  and  Whitehall.  Even 
the  king  joined  in  the  general  ridicule  of 
his  satellites,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Pevrril  of  the  Peak,  has  entered  into  this 
feeling  with  his  usual  exactness,  with  his 
wonted  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Now  and  then  the  ducliess  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  public.  One  of  her  visits  was 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Birch,  in  his  ///s- 
torif,  has  recorded  the  visit,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place.  Evelyn  was  there, 
and  in  his  Diary  has  commemorated  the 
occurrence ; — 


j  '•  May  ”0.  1667. — To  London,  to  wait  on  the 
j  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (who  was  a  mighty  pre- 
'  tender  to  learning,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
had  in  both  published  divers  books),  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whither  she  came  in  great 
pomp,  and  being  received  by  our  Lord  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  door  of  our  meeting-room — the 
mace,  &c.,  carried  before  him — had  several 
experiments  showed  to  her.  I  coducled  her 
grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned  home.” 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over  Eve- 

I  ly 

••  30//t  ^^ay,  1667. — After  dinner  I  walked  to 
Arundel  House,  the  way  very  diKsty,  where  1 
find  very  much  company,  in  expectation  of  the 
Duches.s  of  Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  be 
invited  to  the  Society,  and  was  after  much  de¬ 
bate  pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against 
it;  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  he  full  of 
ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the  duchess,  with 
her  women  attending  her;  among  others  the 
Fcrabosco,  of  whom  so  much  talk  is,  that 
her  lady  would  bid  her  shew  her  face  and  kill 
the  gallants.  She  is,  indeed,  black,  and  hath 
good  black  little  eyes,  but  otherwise  but  a  very 
ordinary  woman.  I  do  think,  hut  they  say  sings 
I  well.  The  duchess  hatli  been  a  good,  comely 
j  woman  ;  hut  her  dress  so  antick,  and  her  de- 
I  porlment  so  ordinary,  that  I  do  not  like  her  at 
I  all :  nor  did  I  hear  her  say  any  thing  that  was 
worth  hearing,  but  that  she  was  full  of  admi¬ 
ration — all  admiration.  Sev'eral  fine  experi¬ 
ments  were  shewn  her  of  colors,  loadstones, 
microscopes,  and  of  liquors:  among  otliers,  of 
one  that  did,  while  she  was  there,  turn  a  piece 
of  roasted  mutton  into  pure  blood,  which  was 
very  rare  .  .  .  After  they  had  shewn  her  many 
experiments,  and  she  cried  still  .she  was  full  ol 
admiration,  she  departed,  being  led  out  and  in 
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by  .several  lords  that  were  there;  amoniz  others,  ■ 
Lord  George  Barkcley  and  Earl  of  Carlisle.  | 
and  a  very  pretty  young  man,  the  Buke  of 
Somerset.” 

I’he  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded  some  j 
of  his  visits  to  this  extraordinary  woman  : —  j 

I 

“  ISM  April,  16G7. —  I  went  to  make  court  to  ! 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  .Newcastle  at  their  j 
house  at  Clerkenwell,  being  newly  come  out 
ot  the  North.  They  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  ex- 1 
traordinary  fanciful  habit,  garb,  and  discourse  i 
of  the  duchess.”.  ...  ' 

“25M  April. — Visited  again  the  Duke  oil 
Newcastle,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  j 
long  before  in  France,  where  the  duchess  hatl  i 
obligation  to  my  wive’s  n)other  for  her  mar- 1 
riage  there  ;  she  was  sister  to  Lonl  Lucas, 
and  maid  of  honor  then  to  the  queen-mother;  j 
married  in  our  chapel  at  Paris.  My  wife  i 
being  with  me,  the  duke  ami  duchess  would  i 
both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very  court.”.  .  •  •  j 

‘‘27M  April. — In  the  afternoon  1  went  again  1 
^with  my  wife  to  the  Dnche.ss  ot  Newcastle,  ' 
who  received  her  in  a  kind  ot  tran.^port,  suita-  i 
ble  to  her  extravagant  humor  and  dress,  which  i 
w’as  very  singular.”  i 

“  When  young,”  says  the  duchess,  “  I  took 
great  delight  in  attiring,  fine  dressing,  and  . 
fashions,  especially  such  fashions  as  I  did  in¬ 
vent  niyselt",  not  taking  that  pleasure  in  such 
fashions  as  were  invented  by  others :  also  I 
did  dislike  any  should  follow  my  tashions,  for  1 
1  always  took  delight  in  a  singularity,  even  in  I 
accoutrements  of  habits.”  '  ! 

Candi«l  enough  ! 

“At  Wclbeck,”  says  Walpole,  “  there  is  a' 
whole-length  ol‘  the  duche.ss  in  a  theatric  ; 
habit,  which,  tradition  says,  she  generalh’  ' 
wore.” 

Pepy.s,  the  most  entertaining  of  journal¬ 
ists,  has  spoken  of  the  duchess  and  her  do¬ 
ings  in  several  places  throughout  his  inter-  : 
csting  Dianj  : —  i 

“30M  March,  1067. — To  see  the  silly  play 
of  my  Lady  Newcastle’s,  called  77te  /lumnr-  ; 
owt  ijocers:  the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  ' 
upon  a  stage.  I  was  sick  to  see  it.  but  yet  ! 
would  not  have  but  seen  it,  ihat  1  might  the 
better  understand  her.”*  ...  j 

“  Will  April. — To  Whitehall,  thinking  there 
to  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  .Newcastle’s  com-  ' 
ing  this  night  to  court  to  make  a  visit  to  the  ' 
queen,  the  king  having  been  with  her  yester-  i 
day,  to  make  her  a  visit  since  her  coming  to 
town.  Tlie  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  ro-  ' 
mance,  and  all  she  does  is  romantic.  Her  foot- 1 
men  in  velvet  coats,  ami  herself  in  an  antique 

*  The  Humorous  Lovers  is  the  work  of  the  duke,  j 
not  of  the  duehess.  : 


dress,  as  they  £=Ry  ;  Rnd  was  the  other  day  at 
her  own  play,  T'he  Humorous  Lovers;  the 
most  ridiculous  thinii  that  ever  was  wrote,  hut 
yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily  pleased  with  it: 
and  she  at  the  end  made  her  respects  to  the 
players  front  her  box,  and  di  I  give  them  thanks. 
There  is  as  much  expectation  of  her  coming  to 
court,  thiit  so  people  may  come  to  see  her  as  it 
it  were  the  (|ueen  of  k^weden;  hut  I  lost  my 
labor,  for  she  did  not  conte  this  night.” 

On  the  ^tiih  of  the  same  month  and  the 
same  year  (April,  l(i07,)  Pepys  saw  his  ro¬ 
mantic  duchess  for  the  first  time.  His  en¬ 
try  is  in  his  usual  short  picturesque  style  ; 

“Met  my  I.ady  Newcastle  going  with  her 
coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet ;  herself 
(whom  I  never  saw  before),  as  I  have  heard 
her  often  described  (for  all  the  town-talk  isnow- 
a-days  of  her  extravagancies),  with  her  velvet 
cap,  her  hair  about  her  ears ;  many  black 
patches,  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth  ; 
naked  necked,  without  any  thing  about  it,  ami 
a  black  just-an-enrps.  She  seemed  to  me  a 
very  comely  woman  ;  but  I  hope  to  see  more 
of  her  on  ^iay-day.” 

Well,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys  and  his 
friend  Sir  William  Penn  went  by  “  coach, 
I'iburne  way,  into  the  Park,  where  a  horrid 
dust,  and  number  of  coaches,  without  plea¬ 
sure  or  order.  That  which  we,  and  almost 
all  went  for,  was  to  see  my  T.ady  Newcas¬ 
tle;  which  we  could  not,  she  being  follow¬ 
ed  and  crowded  upon  by  coaches  all  the 
way  she  went,  that  nobody  could  come  near 
her;  only  1  could  .see  she  was  in  a  large 
black  coach  adorned  with  silver  instead  of 
gold,  and  so  white  curtains,  and  every  thing 
black  and  wliite,  and  herself  in  her  cap.” 
“On  the  lOth,”  says  Pepys,  “  I  drove  hard 
towards  Clerkenwell,  thinking  to  have  over¬ 
taken  my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  be¬ 
fore  us  in  her  coach,  with  a  hundred  boys 
and  girls  running  looking  upon  her;  but  I 
could  not ;  and  so  she  got  home  before  I 
could  come  up  to  her.  But  1  will  get  a 
time  to  see  her.”  If  this  time  ever  came, 
.Mr.  Pepys  overlooked  its  entry.  His  last 
notice  of  the  duchess  refers  to  the  biogra- 
phy  of  her  husband  : — 

“  ISM  March,  166S. — Horne,  and,  in  favor  to 
my  eyes,  stayed  reading  the  ridiculous  history 
of  my  Lord  ^Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife  ; 
which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridic¬ 
ulous  woman,  and  he  an  a.-«.s  to  .'^utl’er  her  to 
write  what  she  writes  to  and  of  him.” 

'j'he  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays,  and  phi¬ 
losophical  fancies  of  the  duchess  fill  some 
twelve  folio  volumes ;  all  are  scarce  and  all 
are  interesting. 
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“My  ^rCcit  <!cf=iro,”  pays  the  diirlirps,  “is  to  j 
be  liad  in  remciihranct;  in  a(’ter-a<^es.  All  I  \ 
desire  is  tame;  I  would  rather  veniore  an  in- 
discret  on,  than  lose  the  hopes  ol  a  fame.” 

Unfortunately,  lier  knowledge  was  more  l 
inullifarious  than  exact ;  and  her  reason, 
overruled  hy  an  overflowing  fancy,  controll¬ 
ed  by  no  kind  of  judgment  or  taste.  She 
was  indebted  to  herself  for  all  her  thouglits, 
reading  little,  and  talking  but  with  her  lord 
or  her  attendants.  Yet  this  masculine- 
minded  but  misdirected  woman  lived  on  in 
the  belief — the  pleasing  belief — that  she 
would  stand  high  with  posterity  as  an  au¬ 
thoress. 

“  Perchance,”  .she  says,  “  many  that  read 

thia  book  will  hardly  understand  it . 1 

verily  believe  that  ignorance  and  present  envy 
will  slight  niy  book,  yet  1  make  no  question. 
Avhen  envy  is  worji  out  by  time,  but  understand¬ 
ing  will  remember  me  in  after-ages.” 

The  work  by  which  the  duchess  is  best 
known  is  the  Life  of  her  husband,  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  history  to  which  Pepys,  as  we  have 
seen,  alludes.  Nor  is  the  title  the  least  cu¬ 
rious  part  of  this  curious  compilation  ; 
Jones’s  magnificent  portico  to  St.  Paul’s 
was  not  more  stately  or  taking  than  this 
doorway  of  the  duche.ss  : — 

The  Life 
of  the 

Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puissant  Prince 
William  Cavexdishe, 

Uuke,  Marque.ss,  and  P'arl  of  Xt^irrautle ; 
Karl  of  O""/".  Viscount  /  and 

Ibiron  of  Holsovnr.  of  Og/c.  liolhal,  and 
llepyle ;  Gentleman  of  His  Majesties 
Bed-chairdier :  one  ot  His  Majesties 
most  Honorable  Prlvy-Councel ;  Knight 
of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ; 
His  Majesties  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
and  Town  of  Nottingham  ;  and  Justice 
in  Ayre  Trent-North;  who  had  the 
honor  to  be  Governor  to  our  most  Glo¬ 
rious  King,  and  (iracious  Soveraign,  in 
his  Youth,  when  He  was  l^rince,  of 
Wales  ;  and  soon  after  was  made  Cap¬ 
tain  General  of  all  the  Provinces  bey'ond 
the  [liver  of  Trent,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Tnfrland,  with  Power, 
by  a  special  Commission,  to  make 
Knights. 

WRITTEN 

By  the  Thrice  Noble.  Illustrious  and  K.rcel- 
lent  Princess^ 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 

His  W ife. 

London 

Printed  by  A.  Maxwell,  in  the  year  1607. 
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This  is  lengthy  and  pompous  enough  ;  but 
no  one  page  is  free  from  vanity,  from  folly, 
atfectation,  and  good  sense. 

“  Such  a  book,  for  instance,”  says  Charles 
Landi,  “  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
by  his  Duchess ;  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
leasing  .‘■ulficientlv  durable,  to  honor  and  keep 
'  safe  such  a  jewel.”* 

•  “When  i  first  intended,”  says  the  duchess, 

[  “  to  write  this  history,  knowing  myself  to  be  no 
scholar,  and  ignorant  of  the  rides  of  writing 
histories,  1  desired  my  lord,  tluit  he  would  be 
pleased  to  let  me  have  some  elegant  and  learn¬ 
ed  historian  to  assist  me  ;  which  reipiest  his 
grace  would  not  grant  me  ;  saying,  that  hav¬ 
ing  never  had  any  assistance  in  the  w’ritingof 
my  former  books.  1  should  have  no  other  in  the 
writing  of  his  life,  but  the  informations  from 
himself  and  his  secretary,  of  the  chief  transac¬ 
tions  and  fortunes  occurring  in  it.  to  the  lime 
he  married  me.  I  hunddy  answ’ered.  llrat  with¬ 
out  a  learned  assistant  the  whole  history  would 
!  be  defective. ;  but  he  ri'plied,  that  truth  could 
not  be  delective.  I  .said  again,  that  rhetoric 
did  adorn  truth  ;  and  he  answered,  that  rhefo-. 
ric  was  fitter  for  falsehoods  than  truths.  Thus 
was  I  forced  by  liis  grace’s  commands  to  write 
this  history  in  my  own  plain  style,  without  ele- 
I  gant  llourishings  or  exquisite  method.” 

I 

1  Her  grace  went  resolutely  to  work  at 
j  once  : — “  I  am  resolved  to  write  in  a  nat- 
I  ural,  plain  style,  without  Latin  sentences, 

;  moral  instructions,  politic  designs,  or 
I  feigned  orations.”  “  I  write  it,”  she  say.^, 

I  “  whilst  my  noble  lord  is  yet  alive,  and  at 
[such  a  time  wherein  truth  may  be  declared 
I  and  falsehood  contradicted  ;  and  I  challenge 
anyone  (although  I  be  a  woman)  to  contra¬ 
dict  any  thing  I  have  sot  down,  or  prove  it 
j  to  be  otherwise  than  truth.”  But  for  the 
composition  and  style,  she  says: — “No¬ 
body  can  certainly  be  more  ready  to  find 
faults  in  this  work  than  1  am  to  confess 
them.” 

Of  the  principal  passages  of  his  life  his 
lordship  himself  informed  her;  other  intel¬ 
ligence  she  had  from  Rolleston,  his  secre¬ 
tary.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  into 
these;  “  they  are  as  full  of  truth  as  of 
words,”  she  herself  says,  and  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  question  or 
impugn  in  any  way  her  statements.  We 
are  told,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  the  annual  rental  of  his  lordship’s 
estates  was  about  I  Os.  \d.  (for 

stewards’  accounts  deal  always  in  pence,) 
and  that  in  three  entertainments  to  Charles 
1.  he  had  spent  the  income  of  a  year.  Lord 

*  Li.ia.  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading. 
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Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  these  feasts.  A  pound  then  was 
equal  to  five  poutuls  of  our  money. 

The  duchess’s  admiration  of  her  husband, 
whom  slio  hud  looked  up  to  from  the  first, 
is  perhaps  pardonable, — it  certainly  is  amus¬ 
ing.  “  His  behavior,”  she  says,  “  is  manly 
without  formality,  and  free  without  con¬ 
straint.”  ”  I  have  observed,”  she  says  in 
another  |)lace,  ”  that  many,  by  flattering 
j)oets,  have  been  compared  to  Cajsar,  with¬ 
out  desert  ;  but  this  1  dare  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  flattery,  say  of  my  lord,  that  though  he 
had  not  Cjesar’s  fortune,  yet  he  wanted  not 
Caesar’s  courage,  nor  his  prudence,  nor  his 
good-nature,  nor  his  wit.  Nay,  in  some 
particulars  he  did  more  than  Ca3sar  ever 
did.”  After  this  we  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say,  as  say  she  does,  that  “  he  was  the  best 
lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  his  age!”  with¬ 
out  wonder.  Nor  can  one  refrain  from  a 
smile  when  they  read  that  Archbishop  Laud 
(who  hud  left  h(;r  husband  a  diamond  piti 
of  the  value  of  ‘21)0/.)  once  said  to  King 
Charles,  and  the  betjuest  confirmed  the  ob¬ 
servation,  “'riiat  my  lord  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  prudeniest  persons  that  ever  he 
was  ac(|uainted  with.” 

All  this  is,  as  Lamb  tliought,  exquisitely 
delightful.  But  the  duchess  is  not  always 
in  the  vein  of  exorbitant  panegyric,  but  lets 
us  see  at  times  a  little  of  domestic  portrait¬ 
painting  in  words.  “In  short,”  she  says, 

“  I  knew  him  not  addicted  to  any  manner 
of  vice,  except  that  he  has  been  a  great  lover  I 
and  admirer  of  the  female  sex ;  which, 
whether  it  be  so  great  a  crime  as  to  con¬ 
demn  him  for  it,  I’ll  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  young  gallants  and  beautiful  ladies.” 
She  then  enlarges  on  the  elegance  of  his 
exterior,  the  becomingness  of  his  dress,  tm 
his  diet,  atul.  discourse.  Of  his  diet,  she 
writes,  “He  makes  but  one  meal  a-day,  at 
which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small- 
beer, — one  about  the  beginning,  the  other 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack  ! 
in  the  middle  of  his  dinner  ;  which  glass  of 
sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his 
breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  sup¬ 
per  consists  of  an  egg  and  a  draught  of 
small-beer.”  The  duchess  herself  lived  on 
boiled  (hickens  and  water;  her  mind,  she 
says,  was  so  aetive,  that  lier  appetite  be¬ 
came  passive. 

There  is  much  of  what  Fanny  Kemble 
calls  dear  ^ood  little  tut  in  all  her  ladyship’s 
writings.  'I'luis,  she  tells  us  (and  how  de¬ 
sirable  is  the  information)  that  she  cared 
not  for  cards  or  for  revcllings  : — 


‘‘  As  for  dancing,  although  it  bo  a  graceful 
art,  and  becometh  unmarried  persons  well,  yet, 
for  those  that  are  married  it  is  too  liyht  an  ac¬ 
tion,  disagreeing  with  the  gravity  thereof,”  .  .  . 

I  am  as  learl'ul  as  a  hare;  for  I  start  at  the 
noise  of  a  pop-gun,  and  shut  my  eye.s  at  the 
sight  of  a  sworti,  and  run  away  at  the  least 
alarm.”  .  .  .  .  “  1  speak  hut  little,  because  I 
am  given  to  contemplation  ;  an«l  though  I  have 
seen  much  conq)any,  I  have  conversed  w'ilh 
few,  for  my  nature  being  dull  and  hecTvy,  and 
my  disposition  not  merry,  makes  me  think  my¬ 
self  not  fit  for  company;  for  1  take  conversa¬ 
tion  to  be  in  talking,  which  I  have  not  practised 
very  juuch,  unless  it  be  to  particular  friends, 
for  naturally  I  am  so  wedde<l  to  contemplation, 
that  many  times,  when  1  have  been  in  com¬ 
pany,  1  had  not  known  one  word  they  have 
said,  by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  stopped 
the  sense  of  my  hearing.” 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a  natural 

o  o  o 

stupidity. 

I  “I  understand  no  other  language  than  my 
[own;  not  French,  although  1  was  in  France 
five  years.  Neither  do  I  under.^tand  my  own 
native  language  very  well;  for  there  arc  many 
wonls  I  know  not  what  they  signify.”  .  .  ,  “  I 
think  it  against  nature,”  she  says  in  another 
place,  “for  a  woman  to  speak  right;  for  my 

part,  I  confess,  I  cannot . “As  for  the 

grammar  part,  I  confess  I  am  no  scholar.”  .  .  . 
“My  fancy  is  so  quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than 
the  pen  with  which  I  write  ;  insonuich,  that 
my  iileas  are  many  times  lost  through  the 
slowaic-ss  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so  fast, 
as  1  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make  perfect  letters.” 

Mdiat  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us,  she 
uttered  audibly,  and  that  her  waiting-maids 
I  deciphered  her  hieroglyphics,  and  at  limes 
took  down  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  her  lips. 
“  Many  times,”  she  confesses,  “  I  did  not 
peruse  the  copies  that  were  transcribed,  lest 
they  should  distract  my  following  concep¬ 
tions;  by  which  neglect  many  errors  have 
slipt  into  my  works.” 

She  has  defended  her  own  authorship, 
however,  and  ably,  too. 

“  Instead,”  she  says,  “  of  running,  like  other 
wives,  from  church  to  church,  from  hall  to  ball, 
from  collation  to  collation,  gossiping  from 
house  to  house,  I  dance  a  measure  with  the 
.Muses,  feast  with  the  8cietices,  and  sit  and  dis¬ 
course  with  the  Arts.  Our  sex  takes  so  much 
delight  in  dressing  and  adorning  themselves, 
as  we,  for  the  most  part,  make  our  gowns  our 
books,  our  laces  our  lines,  our  embroideries 
our  letters,  and  our  dressings  are  the  time  of 
our  study;  and  instead  of  turning  over  solid 
leaves,  we  turn  our  hair  into  curls,”  .  .  .  “Sure 
this  kind  of  work,”  she  apologetically  adds,  “  is 
better  than  to  sit  still  and  censure  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  actions,  which  nothing  concerns  me,  or 
i  to  condemn  their  humors  because  they  do  not 
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Bympathize  with  mine,  or  their  lawful  recrea¬ 
tions,  because  they  are  not  ai^reeahle  to  my 
delight;  or  ridiculously  to  fiugh  at  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  clotlies,  if  they  are  not  of  the  mode,  color, 
or  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied  with  a  mode  not ;  or 
to  busy  myself  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sex,  as 
in  politics  of  state;  or  to  preach  false  doctrine 
in  a  tub,  or  to  entertaiti  myself  iu  hearkening 
to  vain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of  evil 
persuasions,  when  all  these  follies,  and  many 
more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such  innocent  work  as 
this.”  .... 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems  and  Fan¬ 
cies  she  says — 

“Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your  censures, 
for  1  have  no  children  to  em{)loy  my  care  and 
attendance  on  ;  and  my  lor<l’s  estate  being 
taken  away,  had  nothing  for  housewifery,  or 
thrifty  industry  to  employ  myself  in.”  ...  “I 
began  a  book  about  three  years  since,”  says 
this  scribbling  duchess,  “which  I  intend  to 
name  7Vip  World’s  Olio;  and  when  I  come 
into  Flanders,  where  those  papers  are,  I  will, 
if  God  give  me  life  and  health,  finish  it,  and 
send  it  forth  in  print.  I  imagine  all  those  that 
have  read  my  former  books  wtll  say  that  I  have  i 
writ  enough,  unless  they  were  better ;  but  say 
what  you  will,  it  pleaseth  me,  and  since  my  de¬ 
lights  are  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor. 

For  had  my  brain  as  many  fancies  in’t 
To  fill  tlie  world,  I’d  put  them  all  in  print  ; 

No  matter  whether  they  be  well  expre.ssed. 

My  will  is  done — and  that  please  Woman  best !” 

A  determined  authoress,  indeed  !  “  'i'his 
is  to  let  you  know.”  she  says  at  another 
time,  “  that  my  book  is  neither  wise,  witty, 
nor  methodical,  but  various  and  extravagant. 
I  doubt  it  will  never  gain  applause.” 

There  were  many  in  the  duchess’s  day  who 
affirmed  that  her  conceptions  transcended 
her  capacity,  denying  her  to  be  the  true 
authoress  of  them.  “  As  for  my  being,” 
she  says  to  the  duke,  “  the  true  and  only 
authoress  of  them,  your  lordship  knows 
best,  and  my  attending  servants  are  witness 
that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  speculations  to  assist  me;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  have  set  them  down,  I  send 
them  to  those  that  are  to  transcribe  them 
and  fit  them  for  the  press.” 

“  Truly,”  says  the  duke,  in  his  justification* 
of  his  duchess,  “she  did  never  imp  her  high¬ 
flying  fancies  with  any  old  broken  feathers  out 
of  any  university.  As  for  her  Poems,  where 
are  the  exceptions  to  these  1  Marry,  they  miss 
sometimes  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes. 

*  “  An  F.pi.stle  to  Justifie  the  I.adv  Newcastle 
and  Truth  against  Falsehood,  saying  those  false 
and  uualicious  .Aspersions  of  her,  that  she  was  not 
Author  of  her  books.” — Pluys,  fob  bond.  I6(j-. 
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It  is  well  known  by  the  copies,  that  those  faults 
lie  most  upon  the  corrector  and  the  printer; 
but  put  the  case,  there  might  be  some  slips  in 
that  kind,  is  all  the  book  damned  for  it? — .\o 
mercy,  gentlemen  ?  When,  for  the  numbers, 
every  schoolboy  can  make  them  on  his  lingers, 
and  for  his  rhymes,  Fenner*  wouhl  have  put 
down  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  yet  neither  the  boy  nor 
Fenner  so  irood  poets!  No,  it  is  neither  of 
those,  that  either  makes  or  condemns  a  poet; 
it  is  new-born  and  creating  fancies  that  glori¬ 
fies  a  poet ;  and  in  her  book  of  poems  1  am 
sure  there  is  excellent  and  new  fancies,  as  have 
not  been  writ  by  any;  and  that  it  was  only 
writ  by  her  is  tlie  greatest  truth  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  she  has  not  the  experience  or  the 
terms.  But  here’s  the  crime, — a  lady  writes 
them,  and  to  intrench  so  much  on  the  male 
prerogtitive  is  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  hut  I  know 
gownmenwill  be  more  civil  to  her,  because  she 
is  of  the  gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  will  defend  her  and  truth.” 

She  was  accused  of  pilfering  from  Des 
Cartes  and  Hobbes  ;  and,  in  her  vindication 
of  herself,  tells  us  what  she  knew  of  these 
two  extraordinary  men. 

••  Some  say  that  from  my  Book  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  it  seems  as  if  1  had  conversed  with  Des 
Cartes  or  Master  Hobbes,  or  both,  or  have  fre¬ 
quented  their  studies,  by  reading  tlieir  works  ; 
but  1  cannot  say  but  I  have  seen  tlumi  both ; 
but,  upon  my  conscience,  I  never  spake  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Des  Cartes  in  my  life,  nor  even  under¬ 
stood  what  he  said,  for  he  spake  no  Fitjglish, 
and  I  understand  no  other  language,  and  llio.se 
times  I  saw  him,  which  was  twice  at  dinner 
with  my  lord  at  Paris,  he  did  appear  to  me  as 
a  man  of  the  fewest  words  1  ever  heard.  And 
for  Master  Hobbes,  it  is  true  I  have  had  the 
like  good  fortune  to  see  him,  and  that  very  of¬ 
ten,  with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I  conversing 
seldom  with  any  stranger,  had  no  otlier  lime 
to  see  those  two  famous  philosophers;  yet  I 
never  heard  Master  Hobbes,  to  my  best  re¬ 
membrance,  treat  or  discourse  of  philosophy, 
nor  I  never  spake  to  Master  Hobbes  twenty 
words  in  my  life.  1  cannot  say  I  did  not  ask 
him  a  question;  for  when  1  was  in  London  1 
met  him,  and  told  him,  as  truly  1  was,  very  glad 
to  see  him,  and  asked  him  if'  he  would  please 
do  me  that  honor  to  stay  at  dinner ;  but  he  with 
great  civility  refused  me,  as  having  some  busi¬ 
ness  which,  I  suppose,  required  his  absence.” 

The  duchess,  however,  admits  that,  at 
times,  the  duke  assisted  her,  with  “  this  niy 
lord  writ,”  and  such-like  acknowledgments  : 
“  For  I  being  no  lyric  poet,  my  lord  stippli- 
ed  that  defect  of  my  brain  with  the  super¬ 
fluity  of  his  own  brain  ;  thus  our  wits  join 
as  in  matrimony, — my  lord’s  the  masculine, 
mine  the  feminine  wit,  which  is  no  small 

•  See  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vii.  432. 
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glory  to  me  that  we  are  married  souls,  bo-; 
dies  and  brains.”  “  What  a  picture  of  fool-  j 
ish  nobility,”  says  Walpole,  “  was  this  state-’ 
ly  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their  own  little 
domain,  and  into.xicating  one  another  with 
circum.Ntantial  flattery  on  what  was  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  no  mortal  but  themselves !”  Wel- 
beck  was,  at  least,  as  Oiflbrd  says,  when 
commenting  on  this  passage,  as  big  as  Wal¬ 
pole’s  baby-house  at  Strawberry-llill. 

The  folio  works  of  this  indefatigable  wo-{ 
man  are  stored  with  prefaces,  notices,  de»li- 
cations,  apologies,  and  advertisements.  Kv- 
ery  idea  she  considered  of  consequence, 
every  fear  required  its  committal  to  paper; 
the  duke  interested  himself  in  her  pursuits, 
and  why,  she  thought,  should  not  the  public 
participate  in  their  pleasure?  Some  of  her 
requests  from  her  readers  are  characteristic. 
“  Let  me  entreat  you,”  she  says,  “  to  con¬ 
sider  only  the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  po¬ 
ems,  and  not  the  language,  numbers,  nor 
rhymes,  nor  false  printing;  for  if  you  do 
you  will  be  my  condemning  judge,  which  j 
will  grieve  my  muse.”  This  is  before  hen 
Poems  and  Fancies ;  at  page  1*23  of  the 
same  volume,  she  writes  : — 

“  I  must  entreat  my  noble  reader  to  read  this 
part  of  my  book  very  slow,  and  to  observe  very 
strictly  every  word  they  read  ;  because,  in  most 
of  these  poems,  every  w  ord  is  a  fancy.  Where¬ 
fore,  if  they  lose  by  not  markins.  or  skip  by  too 
hasty  reading,  they  will  entangle  the  sense  of 
the  whole  copy.” 

At  page  *212  ; — 

“  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice  about 
phrases,  and  the  placing  ol' words,  will  carp  at 
my  book,  inasmuch  as  I  have  chose  to  leave 
the  elegance  of  words  rather  than  obstruct  the 
sense  of  the  matter: — 

When  that  a  Itook  doth  from  the  press  come  new, 
All  buy  or  borrow  it,  this  Book  to  view, 

Not  out  of  love  of  fjeartiiiig  and  of  Wit, 

But  to  find  faults  that  they  may  censure  it.” 

“  Excuse  and  pardon  me,”  she  says  in  an" 
other  place,  for  making  all  this  noise  about 
my  own  books ;  I  have  launched  my  labors 
into  the  world,  and  am  rejoicing  at  my  owm 
liandiwork : — 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  yoiin"  are  in  nest, 
(loes  in  and  out,  and  hops,  ami  takes  no  rest ; 

But  when  their  young  are  Hedg’d,  their  heads  out- 

peep; 

Lord  !  wlial  a  chirping  does  the  old  one  keep  !” 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 

The  duchess’s  most  unreadable  works  are 
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her  six-and-twenty  plays.  Langbaine,  how¬ 
ever,  ventured  a  commendation  in  their  be¬ 
half 

*•  1  know  there  are  some,”  he  writes,  ‘*  that 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  plays;  but  if 
it  be  considered  that  both  the  language  and 
plots  of  them  are  all  her  own,  I  think  she  ought, 
j  with  justice,  to  be  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex 
j  w'hich  have  built  their  fame  on  other  people's 
■  foundations.” 

Something  like  this  the  duchess  herself 
says,  in  the  general  prologue,  where  the 
reader  is  entreated  not  to  try  her  perform¬ 
ances  by  the  master-hand  of  Jonson’s 
muse  : — 

“  What  length  of  time  he  took  those  plays  to  write, 

I  cannot  guess,  not  knowing  bis  wit’s  flight  ; 

But  I  have  beard  Ben  Jonson’s  plays  came  forth 
To  the  world’s  view  as  things  of  a  great  worth  ; 
Like  foreign  Emperors,  which  do  appear 
Unto  their  subjects  not  boxe  once  a  year  ; 

So  did  Ben  Jonson’s  plays  so  rarely  pass 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing  was.” 

“  Greek.  Latin  poets  I  could  never  read. 

Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English  Speed  ; 

I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  nor  plots  out  take. 

All  my  plays’  plots  my  own  poor  brain  did  make.’ 

Her  volume  of  Philosophical  Fancies  was 
written  in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  what 
space  of  time  she  composed  her  plays  she 
has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and  wealth 
of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  could  not  be 
without  her  train  of  attendant  flatterers. 

“  Methink.s  I  behold  in  you,”  writes  Dryden 
to  the  duke,  before  he  had  lost  the  art  of  prais¬ 
ings*  “  another  Caius  Marius,  who,  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  age,  exercised  himself  almost 
j  every  morning  in  the  Campus  Martins,  amongst 
the  youthful  nobility  of  Rome  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  your  retirements,  when  you  do  honor  to  po¬ 
etry,  by  cnqiloying  part  of  your  leisure  in  it,  I 
regard  you  as  another  Silius  Italicu.s,  wdio  hav¬ 
ing  passed  over  his  consulship  with  applause, 
dismissed  himself  from  business  and  from  the 
gown,  and  employed  his  age  among  the  shades 
in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil.  In 
which,”  he  adds,  “  lest  any  thing  should  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness,  you  have,  by  a  rare 
efl’ect  of  fortune,  found  in  the  person  ol  your 
I  excellent  lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner 
of  your  studies ;  a  lady  whom  one  may  justly 
equal  with  the  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Sulpitia  of  the  Romans  ;  who,  by  being  taken 
into  your  bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  with 
your  geniu.'!,  and  by  writing  the  history  of  your 
life  in  so  masculine  a  style,  has  already  placed 
you  in  the  number  of  the  heroes.  It  cannot  be 

*  J?ee  his  Dedication  to  Plutarch’s  Fives. 
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denied  but  that  your  frracc  has  receiv'ed  a 
double  Fatif:raclion,  the  one  to  see  yourself  ron- 
Boerated  to  immortality  wliile  you  are  yet  alive  ; 
the  other,  to  have  your  praises  celebrated  hy 
BO  dear,  so  just,  and  so  pious  an  historian.” 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and  Shad- 
well  and  Flecknoe  pursued  the  duke  and 
the  duchess  with  the  same  sort  of  adulatory 
language;  hut  it  cannot  he  concealed  that 
the  excellent-minded  Evelyn  has  the  better 
of  them  in  the  force  and  variety  of  his  en¬ 
comiums.  Her  grace  had  made  him  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  her  works  (cotnplete),  and  of  her 
husband’s  very  useful  hook  of  Horseman¬ 
ship,  atul  Evelyn’s  acknowledgment  is  an 
unrivalled  piece  of  forced  and  foolish  flatte¬ 
ry;  a  complete  ransacking  of  the  names  of 
illustrious  ladies  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
ages. 

‘‘I  do  not  intend,”  says  Evelyn,  “to  write  a 
panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  tall  the  world 
admires,  lest  the  indignity  of  my  style  should 
prophane  a  thing  so  sacre.il ;  hut  to  repeal  my 
admiration  of  your  genius  and  sublime  wit,  so 
comprehensive  of  the  most  abstracted  appear¬ 
ances,  and  so  admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather 
in  your  grace’s  person  alone,  w’hich  I  never 
call  to  mind  hut  to  rank  it  among  the  Heroines, 
and  constellate  with  the  Graces.*  8uch  of  an¬ 
cient  day.s  was  Zenohia,  queen  of  Ibilmyra,  that 
writ  the  history  of  her  country,  as  your  grace 
has  done  that  of  my  lord  duke  your  huBhand.  1 
w'orlhy  to  he  transmitteil  to  posterity.  Your 
grace  has  title  to  all  her  perfections.  Such 
was  Anna  Cotttmena,  who  called  Alexius  fa¬ 
ther,  and  w’rit  filteen  books  of  history.  Such 
was  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  St.  Eriilgct,  and 
Therese  (lor  even  the  greatest  saints  have  cul¬ 
tivated  the  sciences).  Such  was  Fulvia  Mo- 
rala,  Isabella  Andreini,  Margarile  of  Valois 
(sister  to  Francis  I.),  whose  novels  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  witty  Boccaccio.  But  all  these 
summoned  together  possess  hut  that  divided 
which  ymur  grace  retains  in  one.  For  w’hat  of 
Bublime  and  worliiy  in  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  your  grace  comprehend  and  e\plain  ?” 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adulation  is  here 
drawn  to  the  head;  and  this  is  the  mighty 
pretender,  too,  to  the  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  of  the  Diary  of  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  ! 

Soothed  w’ilh  a  series  of  letters  full  of  flat¬ 
tery  of  this  description,  and  buoyed  up  with 
a  belief  that  her  fame  would  stand  high, 
and  securely  higli  with  posterity,  the  duch¬ 
ess  descended  quietly  to  tlie  grave,  as  Ful- 
man  inforuis  us,  on  the  7th  January,  l()7«i-4. 
The  produce  of  her  brain  was  lier  only  oflT- 
spring.  The  duke  survived  her  some  three 
years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
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wife  and  biograjther,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mi 
chad,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there 
is  to  this  day  a  stately  monument  to  their 
memories  (erected  at  the  duke’s  expense), 
with  an  inscription  which  has  callod  forth 
the  admiration  of  Addison,  and  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving; — 

“Here  lies  the  loyml  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  Duchess,  his  second  wife,  liy  whom  he  had 
no  issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
youngest  sister  to  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a 
noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This  duchess  was 
a  wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady', which  her  many 
books  do  well  testify  :  she  was  a  most  virtuous, 
and  loving,  and  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her 
lord  all  the  lime  of  his  b  inishrnenl  and  mise¬ 
ries;  and  when  they  came  home,  never  parted 
with  him  in  his  solitary  reiiremenls.” 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  duchess  herself;  it  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
whom  it  has  been  too  long  the  cust<mi  to 
(leery.  There  is  no  volume  altogether  with¬ 
out  its  good,  without  a  redeeming  sentence, 
without  something  to  praise.  The  occa¬ 
sional  poetry  and  good  sense  and  wit  of  the 
duchess  atone  for  all  her  whims  and  oddi¬ 
ties  of  thought  and  manner.  Her  verse  is 
eminenflv  characteristic — vigorous  at  times, 
and  at  times  ()oetical.  We  select  a  few 
pieces  not  generally  known  : — 

“  A  r.F.Ht'EST  TO  MV  KlUE.NDS. 

W^iien  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 

Within  a  grave,  if  fri(*nds  pass  by, 

I.iet  them  not  turn  away  their  sight, 

Because  they  would  forget  me  quite  ; 

But  on  my  grave  a  tear  let  fall. 

And  me  unto  rememl'ranre  call. 

Then  may  mv  ashes  rise  that  tear  to  meet, 
Ileceivc  it  in  my  urn  like  balsam  sweet. 

()  you  that  are  my  dearest  friends,  do  not, 

When  1  am  dead,  lie  in  the  grave  forgot, 

But  let  me,  in  ytnir  mind,  as  one  thought  be  ; 

So  shall  1  live  still  in  your  memory. 

If  you  had  died  my  heart  still  should  hnv  •  been 
.\  room  to  keep  and  hang  your  pictures  >.i. 

Here  is  what  she  calls  “  An  Elegy,”  pret¬ 
ty  and  fanciful  in  the  extreme  ; — 

“  Her  corjis  was  borne  to  church  on  gray-goost 

Her  sheet  was  pnpcr-ichke  to  lap  Iier  in. 

And  cotton  dyed  with  ink  licr  covering  black. 
With  letters  ibr  her  scutcheon’s  print  in  that; 
Fancies  hound  up  with  rerse,  a  garland  made, 
And  at  the  head  upon  her  hearse  was  laid  ; 
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And  numbrrs  ten  did  bear  lier  to  the  grave, 

Tlie  Muses  nine  a  monumerit  her  gave.” 

Nor  is  u  hatslie  styles  “  A  Farewell  to  the 
Muses"  without  its  excellencies; — 

“  P'arewell,  rny  Muse,  tiicn  gentle,  harmless  sprite. 
That  us’d  to  iiaunt  me  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  on  the  pillow  where  my  iiead  1  laid 
'J'hou  sit'st  elosi’  hy,  and  vvilli  my  fancies  play’d; 
•Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing  skip. 
Making  a  vision  of  some  fine  laiidskip. 

Thus  with  your  sporlings  kept  me  oft  awake, 

ISot  with  your  noise,  for  ne’er  a  word  you  spake  ; 
lint  with  your  fairy-dancing,  circling  wind. 

Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  wiiliin  my  mind. 

When  ’tw as  your  sport  to  blow  out  every  light. 
Then  1  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the  night.” 

The  following  is  impressive,  but  careless 
in  its  execution  : — 

“  (Jreat  (iod,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do  flow, 

And  hy  'I'hy  power  from  thence  efl’ects  do  grow. 
Thou  order’dst  all  degrees  of  matter,  just 
As  ’lis  Thy  will  and  pleasure — mo\e  it  must. 

And  hy  Thy  Knowledge  order’dst  all  the  best — 
P'or  in  thy  knowledge  doth  'I’hy  wisdom  rest. 

And  wisdom  cannot  <>rder  things  amiss,  | 

For  where  disorder  is,  no  wisdom  is, 
lies. des,  great  Ciod, 'I'liy  will  is  just ;  for  why.’ 
'I'hy  will  .'till  on  Thy  wisduin  doth  rely. 

(),  pardon.  Lord,  fiir  what  I  now  here  speak 
Upon  a  guess — my  knowledge  is  hut  weak. 

But  'I'liou  hast  made  such  creatures  as  mankind. 
And  giv  st  them  something  which  we  call  a  mind  ; 
Always  in  motion,  never  in  quiet  lies, 

Until  the  figure  of  his  hodv  dies, 
llis  several  thought.s,  which  several  motions  are, 
Do  raise  up  love  and  hope,  joys,  doubts,  and  fear. 
As  love  doth  raise  up  hope,  so  fear  doth  doubt, 

W  hich  makes  him  se^fk  to  find  the  great  (ied  out. 
Sell-love  doth  make  him  seek  to  find,  if  he 
Came  from  or  shall  last  to  eternity. 

But  motion  being  slow  makes  knowledge  weak. 
And  then  his  thoughts  ’gainst  ignorance  doth 
heat. 

As  fluid  wato>rs  ’gainst  hard  rocks  do  flow, 

Break  their  soft  streams,  and  so  they  backward 
g‘»  ; 

Just  so  do  thoughts,  anil  then  they  backward  slide 
Unto  the  places  wdiere  first  they  did  abide; 

And  there  in  gentle  murmurk  do  complain 
'I'liat  all  their  care  and  labor  is  in  vain. 

But  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator  must: 
Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  llis  goodness  trust.” 

The  j)rose  of  the  duchess  is  hold  hut  in¬ 
volved,  her  thouolus  and  her  style  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  her  own.  We  select  a  few  of  her 
most  striking  sentences  ;  the  mind  continu¬ 
ally  active,  cttuld  not  fail  at  times  to  write 
somethin*;  that  was  guod  : — 

“The  reason  why  women  are  so  apt  to  talk  too 
much,  is  an  overweening  opinion  oi  themselve- 
in  thinking  they  speak  well  ;  and  striving  to 
take  oti  that  tileinish  from  their  sex  of  know  in. 
little,  by  speaking  much,  as  thinking  that  many 
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words  have  the  same  weight  as  much  know¬ 
ledge.” 

-Courts  should  he  a  pattern  and  an  exam- 
[)le  of  virtue  to  all  the  rest  of  th*^  kingdom,  be¬ 
ing  the  ruler  and  chief  lieail  to  direct  the  boily 
ol'  state  ;  hut  most  commonly,  instead  of  cle¬ 
mency,  justice,  modesty,  iVieiidthip,  temper¬ 
ance,  humility,  and  unity,  there  is  faction,  pride, 
ambition, luxury,  covetousness,  hate,  envy,  slan- 
iler,  treachery,  flattery,  impudence,  and  many 
I  he  like;  yet  they  are.  oil  times  covered  with  a 
veil  of  smooth  professions  and  protestations, 
which  glisters  like  gold  when  it  is  but  copper¬ 
ed  tinsel.” 

“Great  memories  are  like  standing  ponds  that 
are  made  with  rain  ;  so  that  memory  is  nolliing 
but  the  showers  of  other  men’s  wits.” 

“  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  beauty,  that  those  that  can  but  view 
her  perfectly  could  not  hut  be  enamored,  her 
charms  do  so  force  aflection.  Surely  those 
that  do  not  delight  in  Poetry  or  Music  have  no 
divine  souls  or  harmonious  ihoughis.” 

“  Men  who  can  speak  long  and  eloquently, 
contrasted  with  those  who  can  say  hut  little, 
hut  that  to  the  point,  are  like  several  sized  can¬ 
dles,  the  longer  or  shorter  ere  they  come  to  a 
snufl.” 

“  V anity  is  so  natural  to  our  sex,  that  it  were 
unnatural  not  to  be  vain.” 

“Platonic  love  is  a  bawd  to  adultery.” 

“  True  affection  is  not  to  he  measured  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  like  eternity,  not  to  be  comprised.” 

“  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extortion  than 
upon  couriesy ;  tor  the  loan  of  money  is  but 
len.  twenty,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred  ;  but  the 
loan  of  courle.sy  is  to  enslave  a  man  ail  his 
life.” 

“  Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and  more 
wit  than  judgment.  Atid  others  have  more 
years  than  experience,  and  more  experience 
than  honesty.” 

“  Our  natural  English  tongue  wassi  jnificant 
enough  without  the  help  of  other  languages  ; 
tiut  as  we  have  mercharulized  I’or  wares,  so 
have  we  done  for  words:  but  indeed  we  have 
rather  brought  in  than  carried  out.” 

“  Ben  Jonson,  I  have  heard,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  comedy  was  not  a  natural  or  true  come¬ 
dy  it  it  should  present  more  than  a  day’s  ac¬ 
tion.” 

“  In  truth,  1  never  hcanl  any  man  read  well 
but  rny  husband,  and  have  heard  liim  say,  lie 
never  heard  any  man  read  well  but  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  yet  he  hath  heard  many  in  iiis  time.’’ 
— Letters^  p.  362. 

“  King  James  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace, 
ihai  raiher  than  he  would  lose  the  delights  of 
jieace,  he  would  lie  under  the  infamy  ol  being 
lioughi  timorous  ;  for  in  that  it  was  thought  he 
iiad  more  cral't  than  I’ear.” 
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“  Children  should  be  taushl  at  first  the  best,  with  the  company  of  their  own  sex  ;  for  if  there 
plainest,  and  purest  of  their  languaj^e,  and  the  be  no  man  amongst  them,  they  are  very  dull, 
most sit^nificant  words 5  and  not  a.s  their  nurses  and  as  mute  as  one  wouKl  wish  5  unless  it  be 
teach  them,  a  strange  kind  of  gibbridge,  broken  at  a  gossipping,  wliere  a  cup  of  good  liquor 
language  of  their  own  making,  which  is  like  runs  about.” 
scrape  of  several  meats  heaped  together,  or 

hash’d,  rnixt  or  minced  :  so  do  they  the  purest  of  “  All  women  are  a  kind  of  mountebanks ;  for 
their  language  ;  as,  for  example,  w  heti  nurses  i  they  would  make  the  world  believe  they  are 
teach  children  to  go,  instead  of  saying  Go,  better  than  they  are ;  and  they  do  all  they  can 
they  say,  Uo,  do  ;  and  instead  of  saying.  Come  !  to  draw  company  ;  ;ind  their  allurements  is 
to  nte,  they  say,  Turn  to  me;  and  wdien  they  |  their  dressing,  dancing,  painting,  and  the  like; 
newly  come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot  w’ell  I  tttid  when  men  tire  catcht,  they  laugh  to  see 
open  their  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child  can-  hat  fools  they  were  to  be  taken  with  such 
not  W’ell  open  hisor  her  eyes,  but  My  child  tant  toys  :  lor  women's  ends  are  only  to  make  men 
open  its  nies;  and  when  they  should  bid  them  1  profess  and  protest,  lie  and  forsw’car  them- 
speak,  they  bid  them  peak  ;  and  when  they  j  selves  in  the  admiration  ot  them ;  lor  a  wo- 
should  ask  them,  if  they  will  or  would  drink,  ]  nian’s  only  delight  is  to  be  Hattered  of  men ; 
they  ask  them  ifthey  w’lll  dinck;  ami  so  all  the  !  they  care  not  w’hether  they  love  truly,  or 
rest  of  thelattguagc  they  teach  children  is  after  \  speak  falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly.” 


this  manner.  .  .  .  Likewise  they  learn  them 
the  rudest  language  first;  as  to  bid  them  say, 
such  a  one  lies,  or  to  call  them  rogues  and  the 
like  names,  and  then  laugh  as  if  it  were  a  witty 
jest.  And  as  they  breed  them  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  so  they  breed  them  in  their  sports,  pas-  j 
time.s,  or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  children  at  i 
bo-peep,  blindman’s-bulf,  and  cock’s-hod.”  I 


‘‘Some  parents  sillier  their  children  to  run 
about  into  every  dirty  olhce,  where  the  young 
master  must  learn  to  drink  and  play  at  ctirds 
wdth  the  kitchen  boy,  and  learn  to  kiss  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  dirty  maid  for  a  mess  of  cream.  The 
diiughters  are  danced  upon  the  knee  of  every 
clown  and  serving  man,  and  hear  them  talk 
scurrilous  to  their  maids,  which  is  their  com- 


“  A  gentleman  ought  to  be  skilful  in  the  use  I 
of  his  sword,  in  the  manaije  of  horses,  to  vault,  i 
to  wrestle,  to  dance  :  the  first  defends  his  honor  j 
and  country;  the  next  is  for  command  in  cav-  j 
airy  ;  the  third  makes  him  ready  in  the  day  ol  j 
battle  to  horse  himself;  the  fourth  keeps  him 
from  being  overcome  by  a  clow’ii  or  peasant, 
for  the  sleights  in  w'restling  will  overcome  I 
great  strength;  the  fifth  gives  his  limbs  a! 
graceful  motion,  llis  exercises  should  he  ! 
masculine :  for  better  it  w’ere  to  sec  a  gentle-  | 
man  shoe  a  horse,  than  to  play  on  the  viol  or 
lute,  virginal,  or  any  other  musical  instrument ; 
for  that  shew’eth  the  command  man  hath  over 
beast.  Or  to  carry  a  burthen  on  his  back,  than 
to  sit  idly  at  cards  or  dice :  for  idleness  is  like 
the  sluggish  w’orm,  that  is  neither  tible  to  help 
nor  defend  itself.” 

‘‘  Some,  in  their  praises  of  women,  say,  they 
never  speak  but  their  w'ords  are  too  many  in 
number  tor  the  weight  of  the  sense  :  besides, 
the  ground  ol  their  discourse  is  impertinent,  as 
inquiries  w’ho  dined  and  who  supped  at  such  a 
table  ;  what  looks,  words,  and  actions  passed 
among  the  company;  what  addresses  such  a 
man  made  to  such  a  w’oman,  and  what  en¬ 
couragement  they  received  in  their  courtships; 
then  who  was  at  court,  who  tit  church;  or 
slandering,  or  delaming  one  another;  or  brag¬ 
ging  of  themselves,  what  clothes  they  have  or 
will  have;  what  (aiaches  or  lacqueys,  what 
love-servants  they  have  or  may  liave ;  what 
men  are  like  to  die  for  love  of  them  ;  what  feast 
they  made  for  such  a  company;  who  took 
them  out  to  dance  at  such  a  ball;  who  ushered 
them  out  of  church,  and  who  they  saw’  there  ; 
and  not  ol  what  they  hearil  there  ;  and  for 
their  pastimes,  say  they  are  seldom  at  home 
but  to  receive  visits.  IN’eilher  are  they  pleased 


plement  of  w’ooing,  and  then  dancing  <SW/m- 
gcu’s  lioumt  with  them  at  Christmas  time.” 

“  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than 
a  woman,  becau.se  our  Savior  took  upon  him 
the  body  of  man ;  aud  another,  that  man  w'as 
made  first:  but  these  two  reasoms  are  wetdi ;  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  took  upon  him  the  sluipe  of  a 
dove,  which  creature  is  of  less  esteem  than 
mankind  ;  and  for  the  pre-eminency  in  crea¬ 
tion,  the  devil  w’as  made  before  man.”* 

j  ]\Ir.s.  Piozzi  gave  a  .saffron  color  to  her 
[  cheeks  by  painting.  Tliousands,  by  follow’- 
I  ing  a  very  foolish  and  jiernicious  fashion, 

I  had  done  the  same  before  her. 

I 

‘‘  Painting  the  face,  when  it  is  used  for  a  good 
intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase  lawful  alfection, 
is,  perhaps,  admissible  ;  but  in  a  widow’,  paint¬ 
ing  is  most  disallowable — a  w’idow  once,  a 
j  widow’  ever.  I  am  utterly  against  the  art  of 
I  painting,  out  of  three  respects  ;  the  first  is  dan- 
1  gerous — Ibr  most  paintings  are  mixed  with 
J  mercury,  w'herein  is  much  quicksilver,  which 
I  is  of  so  subtle  and  malignant  a  nature,  as  it 
will  fall  from  the  head  to  the  lungs,  and  cause 
consumptions,  and  is  the  cause  of  swelling 
about  the  neck  and  throat.  The  next  is,  that 
it  is  solar  from  adorning,  that  it  disfigures: 
for  it  will  rot  tlie  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  and  take 
aw’ay  both  the  life  and  youth  of  a  face,  which 
is  the  greatest  beauty.  Thirdly,  and  lastly  — 
the  sluitislmess  of  it,  and  especially  in  the  pre¬ 
paratives,  a.s  masks  of  sear-clothes,  w  hich  are 
not  only  horrid  to  look  upon,  in  that  they  seem 

“  He  to  (Jod's  image,  she  10  his  was  made, 

So  Tardier  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  ran¬ 
dom  stray’d.’  DisyoLN. 
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as  dead  bodies  embowelled  or  embalmed,  but 
the  stink  is  ofVensive.  'I'lien  the  pomatum  and 
pultis,  whicli  are  very  uneasy  to  lie  iri,  wet  and 
greasy,  and  very  unsavory;  for  all  the  while 
they  have  it  on  it  presents  to  tlie  nose  a  chan¬ 
dler’s  shop, or  a  greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all 
the  time  tliey  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease ;  nei¬ 
ther  will  their  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  oils; 
and  tliough  1  cannot  say  they  live  in  purgato¬ 
ry,  because  they  shun  all  hot  places,  Ibr  they 
cannot  have  the  comfortable  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  shun  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun,  as  they 
must  live  always  as  if  they  were  at  the  North 
Pole,  for  lear  the  heat  should  melt  away  their 
oil,  and  oily  drops  can  be  no  grace  to  their 
face.  Dry  painting  shrivels  up  the  skin,  so  as 
it  imprints  age  in  their  face,  in  filling  it  full  of 
wrinkles ;  wherefore  paintings  are  both  dan¬ 
gerous,  ill-lavored,  and  sluttish,  besides  the 
troublesome  pains.  But  for  other  adornments 
in  women,  they  are  to  be  commended,  as  curl¬ 
ing,  powdering,  pouncing,  clothing,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  accoutrement.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  tlte 
duchess’s  composition  is  a  large  folio  vol¬ 
ume  of  Sociable  Letters,  for  so  they  are 
styled,  211  in  number.  The  odd  eleven 
are  for  individuals  with  names,  tiie  2(10  to 
some  madame,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  date  throughout  the  work, 
and  names  are  distinguished  by  initials, 
which,  provokingly  enougli,are  of  frecpient 
occurrence.  The  letters,  however,  seem  to 
Itave  been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
collection  was  printed  at  London  in  IG04. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complimentary 
copy  of  verses  by  the  duke,  and  a  letter  of 
gratitude  and  extravagant  adulation  from 
the  duchess,  witli  a  preface  to  all  professors 
of  learning  and  art,  and  another  to  the 
Mar;y. 

It  may  be  said  to  me,”  she  writes  to  her 
lord,  ‘  as  one  said  to  a  lady,  ‘Work,  lady, 
work— -let  v^riting  books  alone,  for  surely  wiser 
women  ne’er  writ  one ;’  but  your  lordship  here 
bid  me  to  work,  nor  leave  writing,  except  when 
you  would  per.<uade  me  spare  so  much  time 
from  my  sluily  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  hetdth; 
the  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work,  I  mean 
such  work  as  ladies  used  to  pass  their  time 
withal ;  but  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all  employ¬ 
ments,  for  I  underslaml  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
and  ordering  of  a  grange,  indilferently  well, 
although  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  with  it, 
by  reason  my  scnbbling  takes  away  most  part 
of  my  time.”  ....  ‘"As  for  the  present 
book  of  letters,”  she  writes,  “  I  know  not,  as 
yet,  what  aspersion  they  will  lay  upon  it,  but  i 
fear  they’ll  say,  they  are  not  written  in  a  mode 
style,  that  is,  in  a  complimenting  and  roman- 
tical  way,  with  high  words  and  mystical  ex¬ 
pressions,  as  most  of  our  modern  letter-writers 
use  to  do.” 


The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a  sad 
character  of  her  sex. 

“  1  observe,”  she  says,  “  that  cards  is  one  of 
the  chief  pastimes  of  our  sex,  and  their  great¬ 
est  delight  ;  for  few  or  none  of  our  sex  loves 
or  delights  in  poetry,  unless  a  copy  ol  verses 
made  in  theirprai.se,  wherein  for  the  most  part, 
is  more  flattery  ilian  wit.”  ....  Neither 
(loth  our  sex  take  much  jileasure  in  harmoni¬ 
ous  music,  only  in  violins  to  tread  a  measure  ; 
the  truth  is,  the  chief  stmly  of  our  sex  is  ro¬ 
mances.  wherein  reading,  they  fall  in  love  with 
the  I'eigned  heroes  and  carpet-knights,  with 
whom  their  thoughts  secretly  commit  adulte- 
ly,  and  in  their  coinersaiion  and  manner,  or 
forms  or  phrases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the 
romancy-Iadies.” 

The  forty-seventh  letter  is  a  long  account 
of  the  pains  that  ladies  take,  and  the  cost 
they  go  to  in  getting,  making,  and  buying 
fine  and  costly  child-bed  linen,  swaddling- 
clothes,  mantles,  and  the  like,  their  ban- 
(juets  of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  biscuits, 
jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hij)pocras 
and  burnt  wine,  with  hot  spices,  mullecr 
sack,  strong  and  high-colored  ale,  well 
spiced  and  stufl'ed  with  toasts  of  cakes. 
'Phis  should  be  read  with  Letter  cm.,  where 
there  is  an  account  of  a  gossip  meeting. 

Some  of  her  descriptions  are  very  graph¬ 
ic,  such  as  that  of  the  sanctified  lady  to 
whom  black  patches  had  become  abomina¬ 
ble,  and  fans,  ribands,  pendants,  and  neck¬ 
laces,  the  temptatic'iis  of  Satan,  and  laced 
shoes  and  galoshocs,  as  so  many  steps  to 
pride.  (Lett,  i.i.) 

‘■You  were  pleased,  in  your  last  letter,”  she 
writes  (No.  cxlvi.),  ”  to  rerjuest  me  to  send 
you  my  opinion  c*t  Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  which  I 
thought  was  the  belter  poet.  Truly,  madam, 
my  reason,  skill,  or  umlerstanding  in  poetry 
and  poets  is  not  sufli<‘ient  to  give  a  judgment 
of  two  such  famous  poets,  for  though  1  am  a 
poetes.t;,  yet  1  am  hut  a  poetastress,  or  a  petty 
poete.ss;  but,  howsoever,  I  am  a  legitimate 
poetical  child  of  Nature,  and  though  my  poem.s, 
which  are  the  body  of  the  jioetical  soul,  are 
not  so  beautiful  ami  pleasing  as  the  rest  of  her 
poetical  childrens’  bodies  are,  yet  1  am,  never¬ 
theless,  her  child,  although  but  a  brownet.” 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 
(pialities  required  of  a  ballad  singer  : — 

*■  “  Tfie  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  i.=,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  a  sweet  voice, 
with  quavers,  and  trilloes,  and  the  like,  would 
be  as  improper  Ibr  an  old  ballad,  as  golden 
laces  on  a  thrown  suit  of  cloth,  diamond  buc 
kies  on  clouted  or  cobbled  shoe.s  or  a  feather 
on  a  monk’s  hood  ;  neither  should  old  ballads 
be  sung  so  much  in  a  tune  as  in  a  tone,  which 
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tone  is  helwixt  spenking  and  singin<r,  for  the  n)i<;:ht  think  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
sound  is  more  ihari  plain  speak lnL^  ami  less  lliem.” — Pp.245,  0,7. 
than  ch‘ar  sin«,Mimr,  ami  the  rumniing  or  hum¬ 
ming  ol'a  wlieel  should  he  the  music  to  that  All  this  is  excellent,  hut  when  the  duch- 
tone,  lor  the  humming  is  the  noise  the  wheel  ess  tells  us,  some  hundred  p.iges  on  (p.  iWfS), 
makes  in  the  turning  round,  which  is  not  like  jg  ;,g  f;,r  heyond  Shak- 

ihe  music  ol  the  sp  u  ics  ,  am  lai  ac  s  are  on  )  gj)eare  for  comical  humor,  as  Shakspeare  is 
nroner  to  he  sung  hy  spinsters,  and  that  only  l  ' 

in  c..l,lui..ur  nights,  vvllen  a  company  of  gooll  ft  ordinary  poet  in  llial  uay,  we 

housewives  are  drawing  a  tlireail  ol'  Ilux.”—  love  and  respect  the  wife,  hnl  laugh  out- 
(Lett,  cell.)  right  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Here  we  stop,  and  in  the  helief,  be  it 
Her  admiration  of  Davenant’s  Gondibert  known,  that  our  readers  are  as  much  in  love 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  letter,  (number  with  M argaret  Lucas  as  Oliver  Yorke  is,  or 
cxxvn.),  where  she  speaks  with  great  dis-  was  old  VVilliam  Cavendish  himself, 
crimination  when  finding  fault  with  the  ,  . .  ,  ,  ,  . 

ovcr-precisioii  ol  his  language  and  the  com- 

pact  closeness  of  his  expressions,  for  the  ^I'utliing  of  curiosity  or  pride, 
language  is  like  so  curious  and  finely  eii-  As  most  of  ladies’ closets  have  beside, 
graven  a  seal  as  one  cannot  readily  see  the  Scarcely  a  g  ass  or  mirror  in’t  yon  fiml, 


figure  engraven  thereon  without  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass.” 

Her  love  for  the  writings  of  Shakspeare 
breaks  out  in  two  or  three  places,  nor  has 
it  been  liitlierlo  noticed  tlmt  the  duchess 
was  among  the  first  who  dared  to  publish 
their  admiration  : — 


Px'ep'iog  liooks,  the  ndrror  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is’l  a  librar) ,  hut  only  as  she 

Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a  library.’ 
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“I  wonder,”  she  writes,  “how  that  person 

you  mention  in  your  letter  could  either  have  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  DAVID  HUME, 
the  conscience  or  confidence  to  dispraise 


press  to  tne  tile  all  sorts  ol  persons,  ol  wliat  ''J 

quality,  possession,  degree,  breeding,  or  birth  sourers.  Ihf  John  Hill  Ihn  tun ,  K^quirc, 
whatsoever;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to  express  x\dcocatc.  vols.  8vo.  Ediiiburgli,  1840. 
the  divers  and  dillerent  humors,  or  natures,  or 

several  passions  in  mankind;  ami  so  well  he  Qp  t|,0  jjfp  Hume,  his  own  memoir, 

liuth  expressed  ill  [113  plays  nil  sorlsolpersoiis  to  Siriiliiiii,  mid  Mr. 

as  one  would  tliiiik  lie  had  been  translormed  i,  •,  i  -  ,  •  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  ,, 

into  every  one  of  those  persons  lie  liiitli  de-  Hilcliie  s  iiarr.vtive,  have  liitlierlo  I, eeii  the 

scribed;  and  :\s  sonietiine.^  one  would  iliink  he  P*>i‘Cipal  accounts.  In  the  c<  urse  ol  last 

was  really  himself  the  clown  or  jester  he  year  was  published  Lord  Brougham’s  lively 

feigns,  so  one  would  iliink  he  was  also  the  king  sketch,  with  several  of  the  letters  which 

and  privy  couiiseilur ;  also  as  one  would  think  |  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  public  libraries 

he  were  really  the  coward  he  feigns,  so  one  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  have  been  lomr 

would  think  he  were  tlie  most  valiant  and  ex-  i 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , •  1  ,  ,  1  accessible  to  any  person  interested  in  the 

perienced  soldier ;  who  would  not  think  he  had  !  ,  ah  .i  i  i  •  n 

been  sucli  u  man  ns  Ills  Sir  John  Kalslalf?  and  especnl  y 

who  would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the  first,  are  o.  considerable  interest ;  still, 
Filth?  and  certainly  Juhu.s  Ca>sar,  Augustus  something  more  was  wanting.  If  corres- 
Ca'sar,  and  Antonius  did  really  never  act  their  pondetice  is  to  be  at  all  published,  and  is 
parts  better,  tl  so  well,  as  lie  hath  describ-  referred  to  as  authority,  there  is  then  the 
ed  them,  and  1  believe  that  Antonins  and  general  fitness  of  at  least  as  much  of  it  he- 
Urutns  did  not  speak  belter  to  the  peopje  than 

he,  had  leigned  them;  nay,  one  would  tliink  •  °  ii  .  .  i  •  i  i  i  ai 

that  he  had  been  metamorphosed  from  a  man  illustrate  v\  hich  it  is  produced.  Al¬ 

to  a  woman,  Ibr  who  could  describe  Cleopatra  lusions,  more  or  less  distinct,  have  been 
belter  than  he  has  done,  and  many  other  fe-  repeatedly  made  to  these  letters,  and  to 
males  of  his  own  creating?  Who  would  not  those  of  the  Scottish  divines  with  whom 
swear  that  he  Jiad  been  a  noble  lover  ?  who 

could  woo  so  well?  and  there  is  not  any  person  *  On  the  Duclies-s  of  Newrastle’s  Closet, 
he  hath  described  in  liis  book  but  ids  readers  Flecknok’s  Epigrams. 
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Hume  lived  in  habits  of  friendliness, 
to  prove  that  the  inlidelity  with  which 
Hume  was  infected  extended  its  taint  to 
them.  Jf  such  fact  can  he  esUihlished, 
(and  we  do  not  believe  it,)  it  must  be  hv 
other  evidence  ;  for  from  the  parts  of  the 
correspondence  given  by  Mr.  Burton,  no 
inference  of  the  kind  can  be  derived. 

'I'hat  no  such  account  of  Hume  as  Scot-! 
land  ought  to  have  supplied  to  the  general 
literature  of  the  country  should  have  be¬ 
fore  appeared,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
Till  of  late  years,  the  strong  feelings  which 
any  discussion  of  his  views  on  religious 
subjects  was  sure  to  excite,  would  have 
rendered  the  publication,  in  all  probability, 
a  losing  concern,  and  at  all  events  be  re¬ 
garded  by  a  great  portion  of  the  public  as 
an  otfence.  The  Edinburgh  publishers 
were  not  unlikely  to  remember  tlie  spirit  in 
which,  when  in  the  General  Assem  bly,  a 
prosecution  against  Hume  had  failed,  the 
parties  who  were  his  most  active  assail¬ 
ants  immediately  commenced  proceedings 
against  the  publishers  of  an  e.ssay  of  Lord 
Karnes’s,  which  essay — so  subtle  was  the 
zeal  of  the  prosecutors  in  detecting  latent 
infidelity — was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
confuting  the  principles,  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  Hume’s  doctrine,  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  real  connection  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  efl'ect.*  A  prosecution 

*  The  tit'e  of  Kaiiie>*s  hof»k,  which  was  prose¬ 
cuted,  was  “  Kssays  on  the  Principles  of  Moiaiity 
and  Nainrnl  Iteligion.”  Karnes  s  theory  is,  lliat 
there  is  no  real  liberty  to  hiiinan  beings,  but  that 
in  our  nature  is  implanted  the  feeling  tliat  we  are 
free.  It  seems  to  be  a  stutemeitt,  in  the  philoso- 
jdiicui  jargon  of  his  day,  of  a  doctrine  that  ought 
not  to  nave  been  otfensive  to  per.-ons  who  would 
have,  perhaps,  been  salisiieJ  hud  the  thought  been 
expre  sed  in  the  language  of  the  theological 
sclii'ols.  There  cun  be  no  doubt  that  Karnes 
thought  he  was  answering  llume,  timngh  there 
is  no  distinct  allusion  to  any  |tarlicular  passage  in 
his  essuv,  nor  is  he  inentioiied  by  name  ;  and  that 
11  ume  so  nnderj'tood  hiscmirteousadversary  there 
is  no  doiiht.  In  a  letter  to  Ramsay,  written  in  the 
year  in  which  Kame>’s  book  was  published,  we 
find  the  follov\  ing  passage  : — “  Have  you  seen  onr 
friend  Harry’s  essays.^  They  are  well  wrote, 
[written,]  and  are  an  unusual  instance  of  an 
obliging  metliod  of  answering  a  book.  Pliiloso- 
pliers  must  judge  of  the  (}ue^tilln,  but  the  clergy 
have  already  decided  it,  and  say  ho  is  as  bad  as 
me  !  Nay,  some  affirm  biin  to  be  w’orse — as  much 
as  a  trcdcberous  friend  is  worse  than  an  open  en¬ 
emy.  “Mr.  Burton  tells  us,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
iiuinor,  that  “  those  who  constituted  themselves 
judges  of  the  maitcr  seem  to  have  takt  n  example 
from  the  stern  father,  who,  when  there  is  a  <|uar- 
rel  in  the  nursery,  punisties  both  side<,  because 
qu  irreliing  is  a  thing  not  allowed  in  tiie  bouse.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE.  Si 

for  sorcery  or  witclicraft  was  no  pleasant 
thing  a  century  ago;  aiid  in  later  times, 
proceedings  against  a  man  for  blasphemy 
or  heresy  were  no  joke.  It  would,  welear, 
he  regarded  even  now  as  an  insiillicient  de¬ 
fence  to  such  an  accusation  to  be  able  to 
show  that  J^ord  Brougham  has  affirmed  the 

o 

first  crime  to  be  impossible,  or  to  suggest 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tribunal, 
consisting  of  more  than  one  individual, 
likely  to  agree  in  what  constituted  the  sec¬ 
ond.  That  a  serious  olfence  against  socie¬ 
ty  was  cominilled  by  the  publication  of 
Hume’s  writings,  was  certainly  the  public 
feeling  of  the  period  in  which  they  appear¬ 
ed  ;  and  under  what  name  society  was  to 
punish  it,  was  a  matter  that  seemed  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference.  Thoiigli  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Hume  were  defeated  in 
the  General  Assembly,  vet  that  ajrainst  the 
publishers  of  Karnes  failed  only  hy  the 
death  of  the  prosecutor. 

Of  late  years  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of 
speculative  infidelity  has  rendered  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reprint  all  such  works  with  no  other 
danger  titan  the  unpleasant  consciiuence  of 
the  sale  being  insutlicient  to  pay  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  expenditure.  The  result  of  inqui¬ 
ry  lias,  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the 
alarm  of  zealous  but  ignorant  men  suggest¬ 
ed.  Hume’s  “  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  Cause  and  Effect”  led  to  those  investi¬ 
gations  in  Germany  wliicli  have  ended  in 
the  total  demolition  of  all  the  Babels  which 
in  Paris  and  Ediiiburfrli  bad  affronted  high 
heaven.  The  ‘‘inquiry  into  Miracles” 
has  issued  not  only  in  the  signal  triumph 
of  the  defenders  of  revelation  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  of  controversy,  but  in  what 
is  of  almost  as  much  moment — in  fixincr  at- 

o 

tention  to  the  fact,  that  what  has  been 
rashly  assumed,  and  even  expressed,*  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  never, 
in  any  true  sense,  such,  but  is  in  reality  a 
new  phenomenon  not  within  the  range  of 
our  ordinary  experience — most  often  the 
expression  of  some  more  general  law,  the 
constant  operation  of  which  would  be  per¬ 
ceptible,  but  for  hindrances  thus  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  removed.  There  can,  we  think,  nev¬ 
er  be  daitger  in  the  full  discussion  of  any 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  Of  this  bow 
remarkable  a  proof  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
Butler’s  “  Analogy  ”  and  Hume’s  “  Trea- 

•  “  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.” — lluint^  Essays  and  Treatises.  Edinburgh, 
1793. 
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tise  on  Unman  Nature  ”  were  published 
within  tv*’o  years  of  each  other.  Hume’s 
essay  is  forgotten,  or  holds  a  doubtful  place 
in  such  hooks  as  record  the  shi flings  of 
opinion  on  topics  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
It  certainly  is  not  read  ;  whde  there  proba¬ 
bly  is  no  man  who  at  all  seriously  thinks  of 
his  own  present  duties  or  future  existence, 
to  whom  Butler’s  work  is  not  a  frequent 
study;  and  yet,  when  the  “  Analogy  ”  was 
first  published,  not  only  docs  Butler  in  his 
preface  represent  the  prevalent  opinion  “  of 
persons  of  discernment”  to  be  against  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but,  what  is  more 
strange,  his  own  book  was  looked  upon 
with  jealous  and  distrustful  eyes.  Even 
Gray,  the  poet,  spoke  of  it  with  dislike  and 
apprehension.  “  He  dissuaded  me,”  says 
Nichols,  “  from  reading  ‘  Butler’s  Analogy,’ 
and  said  he  had  given  the  same  advice  to 
Mason.”  The  true  inference  is,  we  think, 
that  when  the  decencies  of  society  are  not 
invaded,  no  interruption  whatever  should 
be  given  to  the  publication  of  any  work. 
The  dull  will  fall,  “  swayed  by  the  impulse 
of  tbeir  own  dead  weight. ”  Undoubtedly, 
])rosecutions,  whether  iii  the  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts,  do  nothing  but  mischief. 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  2()th  of  April,  (old  style,)  1711.  His 
father’s  family  was,  he  tells  us,  a  branch  of 
the  Earl  of  Hiunc’s.  His  mother  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  a  successful  ad¬ 
vocate,  compiler  of  books  on  Scottish  law. 
and  finally  President  of  the  Court  of  Se.s- 
sion.  Falconer  was  of  a  respectable  fami¬ 
ly,  and  one  of  his  sons  succeeded,  in  the 
year  1727,  to  the  title  of  Lord  Halkerton. 
The  father  of  Hume  died  while  David  was 
still  an  infant,  leaving  to  his  eldest  son,  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  lands  of  Ninewells,  which  had 
been  for  many  generations  in  that  branch 
of  the  family  of  Hume,  or  Home.  The 
future  historian,  and  Catherine,  the  sister, 
with  whom  at  an  after  period  Hume  lived, 
were  slenderly  provided  for. 

David  had  the  feeling  of  family  pride  in 
more  than  its  due  strength.  It  is  a  feeling 
with  w  hich  we  do  not  fall  out,  for  its  ten¬ 
dency,  in  any  rightly  constituted  mind, 
seems  to  be  to  lead  the  individual  to  regard 
rather  his  tribe  than  himself;  and  we  think 
it — on  the  whole,  if  a  prejudice — one  that 
encourages  the  generous  affect  ions.  In  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Home,  of  Wiiilficld,  he 
tells  him  of  Ninewells  having  been  the 
scetie  of  many  a  foray  in  the  days  of  old. 
He  has  to  trace  the  name  of  his  paternal 
estate  through  the  mazes  of  a  spelling  that 
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w'ould  defy  less  diligent  inquirers.  In 
Hull’s  Chronicle,  he  finds  a  statement  that 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  an  inroad  iipiui  the 
Merse,  ma<le  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  destroy¬ 
ed,  among  others,  the  towers  of  “  East 
Nisgate  and  VV’inwalls.  The  names,”  adds 
Hume,  “  you  see,  are  somewhat  disfiuured  ; 
but  1  cannot  doubt  but  be  means  Nisbett 
and  Ninewells — the  situation  of  the  places 
leads  us  to  that  conjecture.”  Ninewells, 
however,  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  such  invasions,  for  the  very  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  that  it  lay  near  Berwick,  “  and 
our  ancestors,”  says  Hume,  “paid  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  governors  of  that  place,  and 
abstained  from  hostilities,  and  were  pre¬ 
vented  [protected  ?]  from  ravages.”  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  historian  is 
scarcely  pleased  with  his  ancestors  for  thus 
securing  themselves  from  plunder,  and 
thereby  losing  such  distinction  as  is  im¬ 
plied  by  names  occurring  in  the  records  of 
the  barbarities  of  older  times.  'I'he  histo¬ 
rian  tells  that  the  early  spelling  of  the 
name  was  Hume,  which  is  that  whicii  re¬ 
presents  the  pronunciation.  About  the 
time  of  the  Re.storation,  Home  became  the 
w  ay  of  writing  it.  The  name  often  occurs 
in  Ryrnei’s  “  Ftedera,”  and  is  always  spelt 
Hume.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  family  with  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Home;  and  on  one  occasion,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  were  near  relations,  and  that 
a  feudal  lord  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own,  we  should  think  that 
a  brother  of  the  EarPs  pressed  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  kindred  too  far.  The  incident  is 
given  in  Law’s  “  Memorials.” 

“December.  1G83 — About  tlie  close  of  the 
month,  the  Earl  himsell  being  from  home,  the 
Lairds  of  Hilton  tind  Nynhoids  [Nineholes  or 
Ninewells]  came  lo  make  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Home  Ins  house,  and  went  to  dice  Jind  cards 
with  Mr.  William  Home,  the  Eail’s  brother. 
Some  sharp  words  fell  amongst  them  at  their 
game,  which  w’tis  not  noticed,  as  it  seemed  to 
ilieni ;  yet  when  the  two  gentlemen  w  ere  gone 
to  their  bed  chambers,  the  foresaid  Mr.  VV'il- 
ham  comes  up  w’ith  his  sword,  tind  stabs 
[Johnston  ol]  Hilton  with  nine  deadly  wounds 
on  his  bed,  that  he  dies  imme<lial*  Iy  ;  and 
wounds  [H  umcofj  Ninehools  mortally,  so  that 
it  w'as  thought  he  would  not  live,  and  imnic- 
tliately  took  horse,  and  fled  to  England.” 

Law'  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  A 
feature  which  he  (-mits  is  su|qdied  by  Lord 
Fountainhills  ;  “William  Home  made  his 
escape  to  England  on  Hilton’s  horse,” 
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From  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  we  learn  a  little 
more  of  this  romance.  William  Home, 
after  many  a  long  year,  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  smitten  with  remorse,  and  anxious  to 
ask  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  of  the 
family  of  Johnstone.  A  near  relative  of 
Johnstone’s,  a  resident  in  Edinburgh,  was, 
“  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  called  forth 
to  the  outside  stairs  of  the  house  to  speak 
with  a  stranger  mutlled  in  a  cloak.  As  he 
proceeded  along  the  passage,  the  door  be¬ 
ing  open,  he  recognized  the  murderer  ;  and, 
immediately  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  to¬ 
wards  him,  on  wtiich  the  other  leapt  nim¬ 
bly  down  from  the  stairs  into  the  street, 
and  was  never  again  seen  in  Scotland.”  Of 
such  materials  was  the  fabric  of  Hume’s 
family  pride  erected.  ”  I  am  not  of  the 
opinion,”  says  David,  speaking  of  his  de¬ 
scent  from  the  chieftains  w  hom  we  have 
described,  ”  that  these  matters  are  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  slighted.  .  .  I  doubt  that 

our  morals  have  not  much  improved  since 
we  bejian  to  think  riches  the  sole  thing 
worth  regarding.” 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the 
Nine-wells  or  Nine-holes  took  its  name 
from  the  tragedy  enacted  on  poor  Johnstone 
and  his  fellow -sufferers,  one  of  w  hom  was 
pierced  with  nine  wounds — no  such  thing 
— ‘‘The  estate  of  Niuewclls  is  so  called 
from  a  cluster  of  springs  of  that  number. 
They  burst  forth  from  a  gentle  declivity  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  w  hich  has  on  each 
side  a  semicircnlar  rising  bank,  covered 
with  tine  timber,  and  fall,  after  a  short 
time,  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Whitewater, 
which  forms  a  boundary  in  front.  The 
place  is  worth  going  to  look  at  if  it  were 
only  that  it  was  Hume’s  residence  in  early 
boyhood,  though  never  did  a  man  look  up¬ 
on  scenery  w  ith  a  less  observing  eye  th  in 
Hume.  Of  imagination  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  wholly  deficient  who  possesses 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  Hume  did  the  power 
of  animated  and  picturescpie  narrative  ;  but 
the  actions  which  he  describes  might  as 
well  have  been  ‘‘  the  battles  of  kites  and 
crows  ”  warring  in  the  air,  for  any  thing 
that  we  can  ever  learn  from  him  of  their 
locality.  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton. 

“  It  was  not  part  of  his  mental  character  to 
find  any  pleasing  associations  in  sj.ots  re¬ 
markable  only  for  the  warlike  or  adventurous 
achievements  they  had  witnessed,  liilclleci 
W'as  the  material  on  which  his  genius  worked  : 
with  it  were  all  his  associations  a0  sympa 
tides;  and  what  had  not  been  adorned  hy  the 
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feats  of  the  iidnd  had  no  charm  in  his  eye.  Had 
he  been  ;i  stranger  oftmothcr  land,  ^i^ilirtg  at 
the  present,  or  some  later  day,  the  scenes  of  the 
Ltiy  and  of  Marrnion.  they  wonh).  without 
doubt,  like  the  land  of  Virgil,  have  lit  in  his 
mind  some  sympatln'tic  glow ;  hut  the  scenes 
illustrated  solely  hy  deeds  of  barbarous  warfare, 
Jind  by  a  rude  illiterate  minstrelsy,  had  nothing 
in  them  to  rouse  a  mind  which  was  yet  far 
Irom  being  destitute  of  its  owm  peculiar  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  had  often,  in  his  history,  to 
mention  great  historical  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ids  paternal 
residence,  and  in  jilaces  to  which  he  could 
hardly  have  cscap<  il,  if  he  did  no:  court  occa¬ 
sional  visits.  Aliont  six  miles  Irom  Nint  wells, 
stands  Norliani  (’astic.  Three  or  four  miles 
farther  otV,  are  Twisel-bridge.  where  Surrey 
crosseil  the  Till  to  engage  the  Scots,  ami  the 
other  localities  cormecied  with  the  battle  of 
Flodden.  In  the  same  neighhorhoml  is  Holi- 
well  Hangh,  where  Edward  I.  met  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nobility,  when  he  professed  himsell'  to  he 
the  arbiter  of  the  dis|  nies  betwe  en  Bruce  and 
Baliol.  In  Ids  notices  ol'these  spots,  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  historical  events  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  he  betrays  no  symptom  of  leaving 
passed  many  of  his  youthful  days  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity,  but  is  as  cold  and  general  as  when  be 
describes  Attincourt  or  Marston  Moor;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  in  none  of  Ids  histori¬ 
cal  or  philosophical  writings  docs  any  expres¬ 
sion  used  hy  him,  unh  ss  in  those  cases  where 
a  Scoiicisrn  has  escaped  Ids  vigilance,  helray 
cither  the  (iistiicl  or  tiic  country  ol  Ids  origin.” 
— Vol.  1.  pp.  8,  9. 

The  name  of  David  Home  (not  Hume) 
appears  in  the  matriculation  book  ol'  the 
University  of  Fdinburgli,  as  entering  ii7ib 
of  February,  l7v!o.  ’I'liere  is  no  record  of 
bis  having  taken  a  ilcgree. 

III  his  seveiiteciiili  year  he  commenced, 
and  scarcely  commenced  before  be  aban¬ 
doned,  ilie  stiiily  of  the  law.  ‘‘  I  found,” 
he  says,  ‘*  an  insuperable  aversien  to  every 
thing  but  the  pursuits  of  jildlosophy  and 
general  learning,  and  while  my  friends  fan¬ 
cied  I  was  poring  over  Vocl  and  Ven- 
nins,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors 
I  was  secretly  devouring.” 

Mr.  B  nrton,  himself  a  Scottish  advocate, 
feels  surjirised  that  Hume  should,  in  the 
days  in  w  hich  bis  lot  w’as  cast,  have  felt  dis¬ 
gust  for  the  study  of  the  law'.  ‘‘  The  ad¬ 
vocate  of  that  day,”  lie  tells  us,  ‘‘  often 
commenced  his  pleadings  with  a  quotation 
from  the  young  philos<iplier’s  favorite  poet, 
Vdrgil,  and  then  digressed  into  a  specula¬ 
tive  iiH|uiry  into  the  general  of  law  and 
L^overnment ;  the  philosophical  genius  of 
Tliemis  long  searing  sublime,  until  at  la.<t 
folding  her  wings  the  rested  on  some  vulgar 
question  about  dry  rnultures,  or  an  irriiaii- 
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Cl/  of  :i  tnihic  to  the  s-ctllcnieiil  of  wliicli 
tlic  wide  j)riiicij)k\s  so  announced  were  ap¬ 
plied!”  “  So  miicii  fi»r  blame} — now  lor 
business!”  said  Loril  l>}ron,and  we  lliink 
it  not  impossibh'  that  it  was  the  union  ol 
blarney  and  business  that  dis(TUsted  Hume. 
'J'he  passion  for  literary  distinctiv»n,  ianv- 
ever,  early  awoke,  and  be  aj)pears  to  have 
wisely  resolved  on  not  giving  a  divided  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  most  repulsive  of  the  Black 
Graces.  Among  the  letters  of  11  time,  for 
the  first  time  puLlished,  is  one  of  exceeding 
length,  which  it  would  appear  was  written 
to  an  eminent  physician  consulting  him  on 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  very  minutely 
described.  He  describes  himself  as  pur¬ 
suing,  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  very  desul¬ 
tory  course  of  study — books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  poetry  and  the  polite  au¬ 
thors.  ‘‘  Every  tine,”  he  says,  ”  who  is 
acejuainted  with  the  philosophers  or  critics 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established 
in  either  of  those  two  sciences,  and  that 
they  contain  little  more  than  endless  dis¬ 
putes,  even  in  the  most  fundamental  arti¬ 
cles.”  He  tells  of  the  nausea  with  which 
he  regarded  law',  and  of  a  fit  of  la'ziness 
which  prevented  any  study  of  any  kind  for 
some  months.  Some  feelings  of  anxiety 
followed  about  his  circumstances  w'hicli 
looked  very  blue,  but  “  he  took  a  dose  of 
logic  to  comjvose  him,”  and  read  the  j)hi- 
losophers  again. 

“  In  this  condition  1  remained  for  nine 
months,  very  uneasy  to  niy.-elf,  as  \ou  may 
well  imagine,  hut  w’lthout  growing  any  worse, 
which  was  a  miracle.  There  was  another 
particular  which  contributed,  more  than  any 
thing,  to  waste  my  spirits  and  bring  on  rm* 
this  tlistemper,  which  was,  ihat  having  read 
many  hooks  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Sen¬ 
eca,  and  Plutarch,  ami  being  smit  w'ilh  their 
lieautiful  representation  of  virtue  and  jihiloso- 
})hy,  1  undertook  the  imjvrovement  of  my 
temper  and  will,  along  with  my  reason  ami 
un'-leivtanding.  I  was  continually  lortifying 
myself  with  rellections  against  death,  ami 
poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other 
calamitie.-i  of  life.  'I’liese  no  doubt  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful,  when  joined  to  an  active  lili;. 
because  the  occasion  being  presented  along 
with  the  refl  ction,  works  it  into  the  soul,  amt 
makes  it  take  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in  soli¬ 
tude  they  serve  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  ttie  mind  meet¬ 
ing  with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in 
the  air,  like  our  arm  when  it  misses  its  aim. 
This,  however,  1  did  not  learn  but  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  till  1  had  already  ruined  my  health. 
Ihough  1  was  not  sensible  of  it.  Some  scurvy 
fcpots  broke  out  on  my  fingers  the  first  winter 
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I  fell  ill,  about  which  I  consulted  ta  very 
knowing  physician,  who  gave  me  some  medi¬ 
cine  that  removed  the.'-e  symptoms,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  a  warning  agaimst  the 
vapors  whicli,  though  1  was  laboring  under  at 
Ihat  time,  I  linu  ied  myself  so  far  removed 
from,  and  indeed  I’rom  an\  other  disease,  ex¬ 
cept  a  slight  scurvy,  that  i  tlespised  his  warn¬ 
ing,  At  last,  about  April,  17o0,  when  1  was 
nine'een  years  of  age,  a  symptom,  which  I 
had  noticed  a  little  from  the  beginning,  in¬ 
creased  considerably ;  so  that,  though  it  w’as 
no  uneasiness,  the  novelty  ol  it  nuuie  me  a.sk 
advice  ;  it  was  what  they  call  a  ])tyalism  or 
waleryness  in  the  mouih.  Upon  my  mention¬ 
ing  it  to  my  physician,  lie  lauglied  iit  me,  and 
lold  me  1  was  now  a  brother,  for  that  1  had 
fairly  got  the  disease  of  the  learned.  Of  this 
he  lound  great  dilliculiy  to  persuade  me,  find¬ 
ing  in  myself  nothing  of  that  low’ness  of  spirit 
whirli  those  who  labor  under  that  distemper 
so  much  cornjilain  of.  However,  upon  his  ad- 
v.ce  1  w'ent  under  a  course  ol'hitters,  and  anti- 
liysteric  jiills,  drank  an  English  pint  of  claret 
wine  every  day,  and  rode  eight  or  ten  Scotch 
miles.  This  1  eontiniied  Ibr  about  seven 
months  after,” — pp.  32,  33. 

The  letter  continues  with  an  account  of 
symptoms  which  seem  exceedingly  like 
those  of  perfect  health.  He  gets  fat, 
walks  sixteen  miles  a  day,  has  put  together 
the  materials  of  many  volumes,  but  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  words  which  jiresent 
themselves.  The  letter  is  in  Hume’s  liand- 
vvriliug,  and  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have  been 
ever  sent.  It  is  scarcely  of  the  value  that 
Mr.  Burton  ascribes  to  it;  and  is  most  re¬ 
markable  for  the  exhibition  of  a  turn  of 
mind  perceptible,  we  think,  in  all  Hume’s 
writings,  of  at  the  same  moment  seeking 
to  pursue  two  iiicorisisteiit  trains  of  thought 
— calling  on  his  physician  to  treat  iiim  as  a 
man  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  deepest 
disease — making  this,  in  short,  like  every 
other  subject,  rather  a  sort  of  play  of  the 
intellect  than  the  serious  inquiry  of  a  per¬ 
son  really  alarmed  for  his  health.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  not  rendered  less 
probable  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  statement  having  been  sent 
to  any  physician  ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot 
but  tliink  the  evidence  on  which  Mr. 
Burton  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Clieyne,  is  very  slight. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Burton  when  he  first 
read  the  letter,  that  il  was  for  “  Arhnthnot, 
whose  fine  genius  was  just  then  Bickering 
in  the  socket,”  the  case  was  intended.  Fur¬ 
ther  consideration  made  Mr.  Burton  think 
that  Cheyne  wasthe  favored  correspondent. 
This  notilfci  arises  from  the  circumstance 
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that  Clieyne  was  a  Scotsman — tliat  in  one 

of  his  hooks  is  an  account  of  the  case  of  a 

Scottish  ffcntlernan  resident  in  Ifiirne’s 

neicrhhorhood,  which  accident  mi^ljt  direct 

Jliime’s  attentio!!  to  the  hook,  and  make 

him  wish  for  (’hoyne’s  advice.  Internal 

evidence,  fixes  Ilmne’s  letter  to  about  the 

year  and  .Mr.  nurton  looked  civer  a 

book  of  C’hevne’s — ‘‘  Natural  Method  of 

curinijr  Diseases  of  the  I5ody  and  the  Mind,” 

puhlisiied  in  — in  some  hopes  of  find- 1 

in^  Hume’s  case  mentioned  in  it.  Nothing  ^ 

is  said  of  it  there.  We  think  it  almost 

certain  that  Hume’s  letter  was  never  sent,; 

and  we  are  far  from  sure  that  the  history  of 

tlie  symptoms  of  a  dyspeptic  patient  is  not  i 

a  romance  drawn  up  with  little  more  re- 1 

gard  to  actual  fact  than  liis  essays  descrih- • 

ing  “  The  Stoic,  or  the  Man  of  .Action  and  i 

Virtue  ” — “  The  Epicurean,  or  the  Man  of 

P'legance  and  Pleasure” — and  soon.  This,  i 

periiaps,  had  he  published  it,  would  havcj 

been  called  “  'Phe  Valetudinarian,  or  the  ’ 

Man  who  cannot,  live  without  a  Phvsician.” 

«/ 

If  H  lime’s  was  more  than  a  passing  fear ; 
of  ill-health,  or  a  student’s  whimsical  essay 
on  an  imaginary  state  of  facts,  he  fortunate¬ 
ly  was  too  poor  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  medical  advice.  He  could  not 
aflford  to  be  sick. 

His  means  were,  however,  too  slender  to 
have  him  live  without  making  an  effort  for 
their  improvement ;  and  lie  made  a  feeble 
trial  of  mercantile  life.  In  ITlU,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  with  some  introductions  to  emi¬ 
nent  mercliants  ;  hut  after  a  few  months  he 
retired  to  Prance,  determining  “  to  make 
frugality  supply  t!ie  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  his  independency,  and 
to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex¬ 
cept  the  improvement  of  his  talents  in  lit¬ 
erature.”  He  returned  from  France  in 
1737,  and  in  1738  published  his  first  work 
— “The  ’J'reatise  on  Human  Nature.” 
Ilume  describes  the  work  as  having  fallen 
dead-born  from  the  press.  This  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  The  screams  of  the  in¬ 
fant  were  heard  by  some  of  the  reviewers  of 
that  day,  and  it  was  dealt  with  severely  in  a 
publication  still  to  be  found  in  the  dust  and 
lumber  of  old  libraries,  called  “  The.  Works 
of  the  Learned.''  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
try  the  ternjier  of  a  pliilosopher  as  reading  a 
review  ;  and  we  advise  any  men  who  have 
Celtic  blood  in  their  veins  never  to  read 
what  we  may  say  of  their  works — not  that 
we  think  our  honored  publisher  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  excited  feelings  of  any  red- 
haired  brother  whom  we  may  think  it  ne- 


cessarv  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  most 
approved  rites  of  our  infernal  magic,*  as 
poor  .lacob  Robinson  was,  when  (Uie  of  liis 
tribe  fleall  witb  Daviil,  on  his  return  home 
after  his  sojourn  in  parfihus  intidtlinm^  with 
his  little  pack  of  prohibited  and  plague, 
tainted  goods,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  old  clothes  from  the  shop  »)f  Benedict 
Spino/.a — (“  /  tte  the  Jeic  that  vses  the 
(Virist  ’utns  well") — looking  as  good  as  new, 
and  with  trimmings  and  tinsel  of  the  most 
approved  patterns  from  the  manufactory  of 
Bayle  and  Co.  The  philosopher  rushed  in 
anger  to  the  bookseller’s.  'The  bookseller 
thought  he  had  an  irresistible  case.  “  No 
one,  sir,  but  the  old  gentleman  win)  wrote 
it,  will  ever  read  that  article.  I  am  sure  1 
won’t.  I’d  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it.”  .All  would  not  do.  “  He 
kept  poor  Jaco’o  Robinson,  in  the  paroxysm 
t)f  his  anger,  at  his  sword’s  point,  trembling 
behind  the  counter  lest  a  jicriod  should  be 
put  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving 
philo.sopher.t 

Hume  was  not  often  thus  discomposed. 
He  sought  an  introduction  to  Butler;  but  a 
,  letter  which  Karnes  gave  him  he  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  presenting  till  after  Butler  had 
1  become  a  bishoj),  and  then  he  shrunk  from 
j  giving  it.  We  regret  that  they  did  not 
:  meet. I  He  wished  to  have  Butler’s  opinion 

i 

j  *  Sf’c  “ Sacrifii***  of  tli**  Cliris- 

I  tian,”  if»  tin*  first  »  <!iti<»!i  of 'riialafi.i. 

t  Dr.  K*  nrick.  London  lif.vii  iry  vol.  v.  p.  iJuO. 

I  1777. 

I  +  Tliat  Hume  w.as  not  without  some  distrust  of 
!  that  part  of  his  speculati<'iis  \\  Inch  relate.'*  to  mir- 
j  acles,  is  exceedii!"! v  [)rohab!c.  Just  hefore  the 
puhlic;itio!i  of  his  hook  ou  Human  Nutme,  he 
1  writes  to  Lord  Kam*  s  ; — “  1  enclose  some  rcason- 
I  inos  concernitig  miracles  which  I  ouce  thought  of 
piildishing  with  the  rest,  hut  which  I  am  afraid 
1  will  aiv**  too  much  ofi'ence,  even  as  the  world  is 

'  dispo-ed  at  pr.  sent . I  heg  of  you  to  show 

,  it  to  nuhodv,  except  Mr  Hamilton,  if  he  pleases, 
j  and  l**tme  know  at  your  leisure  that  vou  i  ave  re- 
;  c>'ivcd  it,  read  if,  and  burnt  it.  A’our  thoughts 
I  and  mine  agree  with  respect  to  Dr.  liutler,  and  1 
I  would  he  glad  to  he  introdue»'d  to  him  1  am  at 
j  present  mutilating  my  work — that  i-,cuttii'g  otf 
I  it.-*  tiohh  r  [larts — that  is,  *  rideavoring  i.  shall  give 
I  as  little  ofi'ence  as  possible,  h*  fore  which  I  could 
I  not  pretei  d  to  put  it  into  the  doctor’s  hands.  This 
I  is  a  [liecp  of  cowardice  for  which  1  blame  myself, 

I  though  I  believe  none  ol'  my  friends  will  blame 
i  me.  I  was  resolved  not  to  he  an  enthusiast  in 
{  philosophy  while  I  was  blaming  other  philoso- 
:  pliers’  enthusiasms  ’’  Surely  ilii.s  looks  like  a 
j  feeling  that  on  the  subject  of  miracles  his  doctrine 
1  was  unsound.  He  modifies  the  othiT  parts  of  his 
work  so  as  to  fit  th**ni  for  Butler’s  eye  ;  but  he 
omits  altogether  the  Essay  on  .Miracles.  That 
essay,  as  afterwards  published,  contained  nothing 
in  the  argumentative  part  so  stated,  as  that  it 
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of  Ills  book.  “  My  own  I  dare  not  trust  to;  I 
it  is  .so  variable,  1  know  not  bow  to  fix  it.  j 
Somolirnos  it  elovairs  me  aliove  the  clouds 
—  at  other  times  it  depresses  me  with  doubts 
ami  fear.><;  so  that  whatever  he  my  success, 

J  canm»t  he  entirely  ilisappointed.” 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  tlie 
formal  ronrfesy  of  the  period  in  fixing  the 
value  of  the  hmiiuajie  used  in  Hume’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  Robertson  and  others  liave 
been  unfairly  jud;red  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  this  into  consideration.  'I'liis  phrase¬ 
ology  never  misled  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  used;  and  to  us  it  does  not  appear,  j 
that,  in  any  fair  interpr(*tation  of  a  pentle- j 
man’s  conduct  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life,  this  (jives  llie  slightest  (jround  for  tlie 
charirc  of  infidelity,  which  has  been  darinii-  | 
ly  ascribed  to  the  moderate  party  among  the  | 
Edinburgh  clergy  of  the  period.  Nothing] 
wliatever  can  be  gained  to  the  cause  of! 
truth  by  slnitting  out  discussion,  and  tliat 
it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  secures  not  alone  due  attention  to 
the  statements  of  an  antagonist,  but  the 
more  important  advantage  of  our  own  views 
being  put  forward  without  the  disturbing 
inllnences  of  passion,  or  the  temptation  of 
apjiealing  to  any  other  test  than  that  of  pure 
intellect  employed  on  its  appropriate  sub-} 
jects.  ’J'he  temper  in  which  Hume  rcceiv-j 
ed  from  f)r.  RIair  (’ampbcll’s  “Dissertation 
on  Miracles,”  is  hi  (hlv  creditable  to  him. 

j 

niijfiit  not  t)t*  shown  to  Hutb-r.  Ilumn’s  argument  j 
is  by  anticipation  answered  in  the  Analogy,  or,  at 
least,  the  elements  (»f  an  answ’er  are  given.  It  is 
.a  poor  pretence  to  say  the  suppression  arose  from 
cemrtesy  to  Dr.  Hutlcr.  The  only  thing  likely  to 
oHend  him  or  any  right  jiidiring  person  is  the  pal¬ 
try  subterfuge  w  ith  w  hich  the  essay  closes,  in 
which  be  affects  to  patronize  Christianity.  The  i 
mean  sm^ers  and  the  tricks  of  ambiguous  language  i 
— siiL’gesting  in  sarcastic  allusion  what  the  writer 
will  not  say  in  direct  words — style  bcjrrowed 
from  the  I'rcnch,  and  in  Hume’s  case  wholly  un¬ 
relieved  by  any  thiuir  like  wit — are,  indeed,  | 
pla.Mie  spots,  'riie  single  e.xcuse  for  this  stvle 
was  the  state  of  the  laws  in  most  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  certainly  in  Scotland,  w  Inch  made  such 
publications  liable  to  prosecution.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  we  think,  that  all  subjects 
should  1)0  open  to  tlie  free.-t  discussion  And  thi.s 
we  believe,  on  a  fair  itJtcrpretation  of  derided 
cases,  to  be  the  law  of  F.tigland  ;  but  all  dou'U  on 
a  subject  of  such  moment  should  be  removed.  In 
our  notion  of  the  law,  (in  which,  however,  we 
differ  from  a  writer  who,  under  the  name  of  John 
Se Alien,  brought  the  subject  some  years  ago  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  with  arguments  ofgreat  force,)  any 
real  dinger  of  a  successful  prosecution  in  England 
would  ari-e  from  a  jury  regarding  tho.«e  passages 
of  mock  reverence  as  an  intended  insult.  This 
would  bring  the  case  within  another  principle. 


We  quote  it  in  connection  with  his  “  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Human  Nature,”  because  it  inci¬ 
dentally  tells  us  something  of  the  origin  of 
that  work.  He  writes  to  Campbell — 

‘  It  may  perhaps  amuse  you  to  learn  the  first 
hint  which  sugizosted  to  im*  lhat  argument 
w  hich  you  have  so  strenuously  alfacked.  1  was 
WMlkinir  in  tlie  cloi.sfers  of  fhe .Te.=^uil’.s  College 
of  f^a  Fl^'che,  a  towm  in  which  I  pas.sed  two 
years  of  my  youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  .lesuit  of  some  parts  and  learning, 
who  was  relating  io  me,  and  ur<jing  some  non¬ 
sensical  miracle  performed  lately  in  their  con¬ 
vent,  when  I  w'as  tempted  to  dispute  against 
him  ;  and  as  my  head  w’as  full  of  the  topics  of 
niy  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was 
at  tliat  time  composing,  this  argument  immedi¬ 
ately  occurred  lo  rne.  and  1  thought  it  very 
much  gravelled  my  companion;  hut  at  last  he 
observed  to  me,  that  it  was  impossible  for  that 
argument  to  liave  any  solidify,  hi  cause  it  ope¬ 
rated  equally  against  theCospel  as  the  Catho¬ 
lic  miracles; — which  observation  I  thought 
proper  to  admit  as  a  sulficient  answer.  1  be¬ 
lieve  you  wall  allow',  that  the  freedom  at  least 
of  this  reasoning  makes  it  sornew’hat  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of 
Josniis,  thougli  perhaps  you  may  think  the  so¬ 
phistry  of  it  savors  plainly  of  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

“  This  same  Jesuit’s  College  of  La  Fltichc,” 
adds  Mr.  Burton,  “  is  familiar  to  the  philoso¬ 
phical  reader  as  the  seminary  in  which  Dea 
Cartes  was  educated.  The  place  which  Hume 
had  just  left,  has  been  seen  to  he  associated 
with  the  birth  and  residence  of  a  distinguished 
opponent  of  the  Cartesian  theory.  We  now 
find  him  perfecting  his  work  in  that  academic 
solitude,  where  Des  Cartes  liimsclf  was  educa¬ 
ted,  and  wliere  he  formed  his  theory  of  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  doubt  of  previous  dogmatic 
opinions,  and  framing  for  himself  a  new  fabric 
of  belief.  The  coincidence  is  surely  worthy  of 
reilective  association,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  the 
lea.st  striking  instance  of  Hume’s  unimagina¬ 
tive  nature,  that  in  none  of  his  works,  printed 
or  manuscript,  do  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
I  circumstance,  that  while  framing  his  owm  thc- 
j  ories.  he  trod  the  same  pavement  that  had  up- 
w'ards  of  a  century  earlier  home  tlie  w'cightof 
one  whose  fame  and  influence  on  human 
thought  W’as  so  much  of  the  same  character  as 
he  himself  panted  to  attain.” 

The  booksellers  were  better  able  to  pay 
j  for  metaphysics  in  the  days  of  David  Hume 
i  than  they  have  been  since.  If  it  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  literally  true  that  the 'Freatise  on  Hu¬ 
man  Nature  fell  dead-born,  we  do  not  well 
see  how  John  Noone,  Hume’s  ill-starred 
publisher,  was  to  get  the  fifty  pounds  w'hich 
he  paid  David  for  the  first  edition,  not  to 
exceed  a  thousand  copies.  Tlie  author  was, 
in  addition,  to  receive  twelve  bound  copies 
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of  llie  book,  a  number  more  iban  sufTicient 
to  supply  llie  whole  deiiiriniJ.  'I'lie  book 
consi>ie(l  of  two  volumes,  and  included 
Iit)ok  the  first,  “  the  Viuh  rstundinrr 
Book  the  second,  of  the  P(tH>ions to 
wbicb  was  alierwards  added  a  ibir<l  Vi)lurne, 
coiit. lining  Book  the  third,  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  in  gntcraiy  'I'his  publication,  re-cast 
several  limes  during  Hume’s  life,  ci'ntains 
the  germ  of  all  bis  writings  on  sul)jecls  of 
metaphysics  or  morals. 

'riie  system  of  Hume  is  in  its  principles 
identical  with  that  of  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  in  its  application  to  subjects  with 
wbicb  it  is  in  reality  uncomiecteil — and 
from  such  np|>lication  lluniedid  not  abstain 
— that  the  charge  of  sophistry  can  be  fairly 
made  af^ainst  it.  'riic  underslandinj;,  to  use 
the  language  of  this  school,  can  have  no 
ideas — certainly  can  communicate  none — 
wbicb  arc  not  ultimately  referable  to  sensa¬ 
tion.  This  has,  we  think,  been  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  Locke;  but  this  surely  is  nolliing 
more  than  to  examine  tlie  structure  of  what 
may  be  called  the  material  mind  :  and  to 
alfirm  from  such  analysis  any  thing  whatever 
of  its  f.iculties  in  exercise — of  its  power,  or 
of  its  want  of  power — would  be  as  idle  as  to 
examine  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  denying  that  of  it  man’s  body  could 
have  been  framed,  or  louse  the  anatomist’s 
knife  to  find  the  residence  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple.  Did  even  the  intellect  constitute 
man’s  whole  inward  being,  and  were  the 
under.sitanding  the  seat  of  the  affections  and 
the  moral  nature — which  Hume  did  not  as¬ 
sert,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  untrue — 
we  think  absolutely  nothing  in  the  sligiitest 
degree  favorable  to  infidelity  could  be  de¬ 
duced  from  such  concession  :  and  some  mis¬ 
chief  has  arisen  from  what  we  regard  as  the 
very  common  mistake,  that  in  his  philoso¬ 
phical  princijiles  is  to  lie  found  the  root  of 
Hume’s  unbelief.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  true  history  of  his  state  of  mind  on  such 
subjects  arose  chielly  from  the  universal 
protligacy  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
when  in  France,  and  in  London  too,  where, 
we  must  remark,  “  religion  was  at  tlie  time 
set  up  as  a  principal  object  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for 
its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.”*  'I'o  determine  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  human  faculties  w«as  with  Hume, 
as  with  more  successful  investigators,  the 
object  of  inquiry;  and  we  think  he  ditfers 
from  other  inquirers  rather  in  the  form  in 
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wbicb  bis  propositions — varied  in  every  suc¬ 
cessive  edition  of  his  essays — are  stated, 
than  essenti'illy.  Even  in  that  boldest  of  all 
his  views — the  statement  that  we  but  learn 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eliecl  by  exjieri- 
ence,  and  that  ex|)erience  never  shows  us 
more  than  the  f.icts  of  antecedence  and  se¬ 
quence — when  be  says  that  from  antece- 
ilence  and  scipience,  however  constant  and 
even  invariable  our  observation  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  succession,  causation  cannot  be 
with  certainty  inferred,  we  really  see  no¬ 
thing  that  is  not  implied  in  almost  every  in¬ 
vestigation  in  which  a  scientific  man  can  be 
engaged,  for  11  nine  cannot  be  siqiposed 
consistently  to  deny  the  ndation  of  cause 
and  effect  as  an  idea,  when  that  very  idea  is 
what  be  is  examining.  In  the  very  strong¬ 
est  possible  statement  of  Hume’s  theory  of 
this  relation  being  one,  not  in  things  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  our  mode  of  viewing  them, 
and  in  its  utmost  consequence,  it  comes  but 
to  this,  that  without  man’s  perceptions  there 
is  no  external  world  to  man.  Nothing  can 
be.  more  painful  than  llie  dull  pleasantries 
of  Hume  on  what  he  calls  superstition; 
which,  however,  has  no  peculiar  concern 
with  his  argument,  for  his  skepticism  would 
affect  it  only  in  common  with  every  thing 
else — i.  r.  would  not  alTect  it  at  ail ;  and 
the  wish  to  get  his  book  intogivod  company, 
as  he  would  call  it,  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  motives  fiir  these  passages  so  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  context  of  his  work, 
though  not  with  the  argument,  that  they  are 
quite  inseparable  from  it,  and  indeed  render 
ambiguous,  without  considerable  attention, 
much  of  what  he  says. 

It  is  iu)t  at  jtresent  easy,  without  a  com- 
rnaml  of  the  several  editions  of  Hume’s  wri¬ 
tings,  to  determine  in  what  degree  they  have 
been  altered,  or  even  which  of  the  essays, 
as  they  now  are  arranged,  were  contained 
in  a  volume  which  he  published  in  the  year 
I74*i,  entitled  ”  Essays,  Moral  and  Politic¬ 
al,”  which  had  a  very  considerable  sale,  and 
which  Hume  tells  us  Butler  every  where 
recommended. 

Hume  was  a  vain  man,  and  never  was 
man  possessed  so  wholly  by  the  demon  that 
suggests  literary  distinction  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  motive  of  a  student’s  life.  There  is 
something  almost  sublime  in  the  sense  of 
desolation  and  dreariness  in  which  the  soli¬ 
tary  student  who  had — fortunately  but  for  a 
season — by  abstruse  research,  stolen  from 
his  own  nature  all  the  natural  man,*  ex- 

*  “  And  haply  by  alistruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man.” 
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presses  his  roeliri;Ts  at  the  close  of  tlie  first 
book  of  the  Treatise  on  lluinan  Nature: — 

“Ihforc  I  launch  out  into  those  immense 
depllis  of  |)hilosoj»!iy  which  lie  before  me.  1  (iiul 
inysell’ inclined  to  sf(jp  a  moment  in  my  present 
station,  and  to  ponder  that  voyajre  which  1 
have  undertaken,  aiul  which  uruiouhfedly  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  he  brought 
to  ;i  happy  conclusion.  Methinks  I  am  like  a 
man,  who  having  struck  on  many  shoals,  and 
having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  jiassing 
a  small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  out  to 
sea  iti  the  same  leaky,  weatiier-heaten  vessel, 
and  even  carries  his  ambitioti  so  far  as  to  thiid<  | 
of  compassing  the  glohe  under  these  disadvan¬ 
tageous  circumstances.  My  metnory  of  past 
errors  makes  me  dilliilent  lor  the  future.  The 
wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  of! 
the  faculties  I  must  employ  in  my  inquiries,  in¬ 
crease  my  apprehensions  And  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  amending  or  correcting  these  faculties, 
reduces  me  almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me 
resolve  to  perish  on  the  htirren  rock  on  which 
I  am  at  present,  rather  than  venture  myself 
upon  that  boundle.ss  oce.an  which  runs  out  into 
immensity.  This  sudilen  view  of  my  danger 
strikes  me  with  melancholy;  atul  as  ’tis  usual 
for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  indulge 
itself,  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  (h’spair  with 
all  those  desponding  rellections,  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject  furnishes  me  with  in  such  abun¬ 
dance.  1  am  first  Jitlrighted  and  confounded 
with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  1  am  placed 
in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy  myself  some 
strange  uncouth  mon.^ter,  who,  not  being  able 
to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  all  human  commerce,  and  left  utterly 
abandoned  and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  i 
run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth  ; 
but  cannot  prevail  with  mysell’  to  mix  with 
such  deformity.  I  call  upon  others  to  join  me, 
in  order  to  make  a  company  apart ;  but  no  one 
will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon 
me  from  every  siile.  I  have  exposed  myselfto 
the  enmity  of  all  metaphysicians,  logicians, 
mathematicians,  and  even  theologians ;  and 
can  I  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suffer?  I 
have  declared  my  disapprobation  of  their  sys¬ 
tems;  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  should  ex¬ 
press  a  hatred  of  mine,  and  of  my  person  ? 
When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side, 
dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny,  and  de¬ 
traction.  When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find 
nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.  All  the 
world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict  me  ; 
though  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  (eel  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  tall  of  themselves,  when 
unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  others.  Ev¬ 
ery  step  I  take  is  with  hesitation  ;  and  everv 
new  reilection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and 
absurdity  in  my  reasoning.  For,  with  what 
confidence  can  1  venture  upon  such  bold  enter¬ 
prises,  when,  bcsitle  those  numberless  infirmi¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  myself.  1  find  so  many  which 
are  common  to  human  nature  ?  Can  I  be  sure 
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that  in  leaving  all  established  opinions,  I  am 
following  truth  ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall  I 
(hsiinguish  her.  even  if  fortune  should  at  last 
guide  me  on  her  footsteps?  After  tin;  most 
accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  can 
give  no  reason  way  I  should  assent  to  it;  and 
li'el  nothing  hut  a  sironi'  }>rof)Hns{lij  to  consider 
objects  strongly  in  that  view,  under  which  they 
tippear  to  me.”* 

A  passage  that  follows  is  still  more  me¬ 
lancholy.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever,  that  Hume  is  sjieaking  hut  of  the  as¬ 
pect  which  things  assume  as  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  our  poor  intellect  in 
a  philosopher’s  crucible  ;  and  liiat  he  tells 
us  that  “  since  heaven  is  incapable  of  dis¬ 
pelling  these  clouds,  it  fortumiiely  happens 
kind  Nature  herself  sullices  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophical 
[  melancholy  and  delirium  either  by  relaxing 
j  this  bent  of  mind,  or  by  some  avocation  or 
lively  impression  of  my  senses,  which  ob- 
i  literate  all  these  chimeras.  I  dine,  1  play 
a  game  of  hackgaimnon,  1  converse  and 
am  merry  with  my  friends ;  and  when, 
after  three  or  four  hours’  amusement  I 
would  return  to  these  speculations,  they 
appear  so  cold,  and  strained,  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  tliat  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
enter  into  them  any  further.” 

Experience  is  a  principio  w  hich  makes  us 
reason  from  causes  and  etfecls ;  and  'tis  the 
same  principle  which  convinces  us  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  external  objects,  when  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  senses.  Hut  though  these  two 
j  operations  be  equally  natural  and  necessary 
in  the  human  mind,  yet  in  some,  circumstances 
they  are  directly  contrary ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from  causes 
and  elfects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
the  continued  existence  of  matter.  How  then 
shall  w'e  adjust  those  principles  together? 
Which  of  them  shall  we  prefer  ?  Or  in  case 
we  prefer  neither  of  them,  but  successively  as¬ 
sent  to  both,  as  is  usual  among  philosophers, 
wdth  what  confidence  can  we  afterw’ards  usurp 
that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus  knowingly 
embrace  a  manifest  contradiction  ?  This  con¬ 
tradiction  w'ould  be  more  excusable  were  it 
compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and 
satisfaction  in  the  other  parts  of  our  reasoning. 
But  the  case  is  quite  contrary.  When  we 
trace  up  the  human  understanding  to  its  first 
principles,  w’e  find  it  to  lead  us  into  such  sen¬ 
timents  as  seem  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our 
past  pains  and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us 
from  future  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi¬ 
ously  inquired  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than 
the  causes  of  every  phenomenon  ;  nor  are  w’C 
content  with  knowing  the  immediate  causes, 

*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  4  ;  and 
Woodhouslee’x  Life  of  Kaniv'S,  vol.  i. 
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but  push  on  our  incjuirics  til!  we  arrive  at  the  rrraceful  or  en^acriog,  but  by  clothin!^  the 
original  and  ulliniate  principle.  We  would  parts  a^ain  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  presenting 
not  willingly  stop  before  we  are  acquainted  ,  only  their  bare  outside.  An  anatomist,  how- 
with  that  enemy  in  the  cause  by  which  it  op- 1  ever,  can  L'ive  very  good  advice  to  a  painter 
crates  on  its  etlect ;  and  liow  must  we  be  dis-  or  statuary.  And,  in  like  manner,  I  am  per- 
appointed,  when  we  learn  that  this  c.onncc-  suaded  that  a  metaphysician  may  be  very 
tion,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in  ourselves,  helpful  to  a  moralist,  tliough  I  cannot  easily 
and  is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  conceive  these  two  characters  united  in  the 
mind  which  is  acfpiired  by  custom,  and  causes  same  work.” — V  ol.  i.  p.  112. 
us  to  make  a  transition  from  an  object  to  its  j 

usual  attendant,  atnl  from  the  impression  of;  ..  .  ,  ,  .  i  ..  .  t  i 

one  to  ilic  livelv  nicn  of  the  other?  Such  n!  ..  "'""e  expressed,  it.  a  letter  to  Lord 
discovery  not  oidy  cuts  otVall  hope  of  ever  at- !  K:‘nies,  an  unwillingness  to  return  to  his 
tainingsatisfaction,  but  even  prevents  our  very  i  o'vn  country,  without  wliat  he  called  some 
wishes;  since  it  ajipears,  that  wlien  we  say  |  “  settlement  in  life;”  and  it  was  probably 
we  desire  to  know  the  uhinrate  and  operating!  not  without  reluctance  that  after  the  pub- 
principle,  as  something  which  resides  in  the  ^  lieation  of  the  'I'reatise  on  Human  Nature, 
external  ohject  we  either  eonlradirt  onrselver.  j 

view  of  these  manilbld  contradictions  and  im- 1  \ears  in  Berwickshire.  He  says 

perfections  in  human  reason  has  so  wrouglit  j  f there  recovered  the  knowledge  of 
upon  and  heated  my  brain,  that  lam  ready  Cireek.  Mr.  Burton  tells  us  of  some  un¬ 
to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look!  successful  attempts  he  made  to  be  appoint- 
upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or ,  ed  a  tutor,  or  “governor,”  as  it  was  then 
likely  than  another.  W  here  am  I,  or  wdiat?  (.jPlejj  jo  some  young  man  of  fortune,  and 

From  what  cau.^es  do  I  derive  my  existence.  i  *  i  i  i-  .  m  i  •  i 

,,  ...  I  II  I  .  ^ 'I  itn  he  accepted  a  more  delicate  ofnee,  which 

and  to  w’hat  condition  shall  I  return?  Whose]  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  .  r  • 

favor  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  must  I  ^t^tached  him  to  the  household  of  an  insane 

dread?  What  beings  surround  me  ?  and  on  i  “o^'leman.  I’lie  Marquis  ot  Annandule 

whom  have  1  any  influence,  or  who  have  any'  had  been  found  a  lunatic  from  the  l*2lh  of 
influence  on  me  ?  i  am  confounded  with  all  ■  December,  1744 — a  few  months  after  which 
these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  |  Pme  Hume  engaged  with  him  on  the  doubt- 
tlie  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  en- j  j'ni  f,)^)ting  of  a  companion,  receiv  ing  for 

vironed  with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  I  •  •  ^  i  i  i  . 

1  *1 *  c  I  1  his  services  three  hundred  a  year.  1  he 

deprived  of  the  use  of  every  member  and  .  ,  ,  ^  i  i 

faculty I  engagement  lasted  but  tor  a  year,  and  there 

\  was  a  vexatious  disposition  to  w  ithhold  part 
We  have  transcribed  these  passages,  as  j  of  the  stipulated  salary.  At  a  later  period 
we  think  it  important  to  show  that  Hume  i  of  his  life  the  marquis  became  calmer  than 
regarded  his  own  studies  as  exhibiting,  not'  when  Hume  lived  with  him;  for  it  is  still 
human  nature  as  it  actually  exists”  but '  remembered  that  he  used  to  w’alk  about 
rather  the  skeleton  of  man’s  nature.  In  a  i  the  neighborhood  of  Highgate  with  a 
letter  to  Huiclie.son  he  e.xpresses  liimself|  keeper  before  him,  and  a  footman  behind, 
in  much  the  same  way.  Hutcheson  had  !  The  latter  would  now  and  then  tap  him  on 
complained  of  Hume’s  book  not  having  i  the  shoulder,  and  hand  him  his  siiufT  box. 
any  warmth  in  the  cause  of  virtue, — “a'|I>uriiig  Hume’s  reign  his  imbecility  was 
warmth  which  he  thought  all  good  men  more  active.  Hume  copied  some  of  his 
would  relish,  and  which  would  not  dis- ]  epigrams,  which  he  said  were  not  inferior 
please  amid  abstract  inquiries.”  Hume  i  to  Rousseau’s,  though  the  versification  was 
says —  I  but  middling.  The  marquis  also  wrote  a 

j  novel,  of  which,  to  gratify  him,  thirty 
“I  must  own  this  has  not  happened  by  ,  copies  were  printed;  he  being  led  to  be¬ 
chance,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  reasoning  either,  |ieve  that  thousands  were  circulated, 
good  or  bod.  Tl.ercarc  difterent  ways  of  ex-  thought  he  laid  got  him  off  the  |.uh- 

aminmg  the  mind,  ns  well  as  the  body.  Onel,.  •  i®  i  i  i-  i  •  .  i  i- 

may  consider  it  ciilier  as  an  anatomist  or  as  a  1  sfl'cne  by  leading  b.m  to  beheve 

painter;  either  to  discover  its  most  secret  1  Lord  Marchmont  and  Lord  Boling- 
springs  and  principles,  or  to  describe  the  grace]  broke  had  seen  the  manuscript,  and  were 
and  beauty  of  its  actions.  I  imagine  it  irnpos- '  against  its  being  printed.  He,  poor  fellow, 
Bible  to  conjoin  these  two  view's.  Where  you  got  suspicious,  and  replied  in  a  tone  that 
pull  oft  the  skin,  and  display  all  the  minute  gtj^rtled  David  into  compliance  with  an  in- 
"T  sane  wish,  which,  were  it  evidence  of  Inna- 

lions;  nor  can  you  ever  render  fhe  object  cy,  would  affect  many  now  at  large.  Par- 

die  je  crois  que  ces  messieurs  veulent  elre 
*  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  4,  sec.  7.  les  seules  Seigneurs  d’  Angleierre  qui 
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eussent  de  V  esprit,  mais  je  leur  montrerai 
ce  (jiie  le  petit  A - pent  faire  aussi.” 

Mr.  Burton  feels  tliat  his  reader  is  not 
unlikely  to  resent  Hume’s  accepting  what 
seems  to  he  so  humble  an  appointtnent  ; 
and  he  presses  on  our  consideration  llie  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  of  Scotland — now  the 
most  industrious  and  far  the  best  educated 
part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  greatest 
means  of  advancing  its  abundant  popula¬ 
tion — but  in  whicli  they  were  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  to  use  Hume’s  own  words,  hut  “  two 
ranks  of  men — gentlemen  with  some  for¬ 
tune  and  education,  and  the  meanest  starv¬ 
ing  poor.”  We  own  that  w-e  do  not  quite 
agree  with  our  author  in  regarding  the  of¬ 
fice,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  accepted,  altogether  so  humbling  as 
he  seems  to  think.  The  invitation  which 
he  accepted  proceeded  from  Lord  Annan- 
dale  himself,  and  was  suggested  by  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  Hume’s  essays.  Hume’s  early 
letters  show  that  there  was  the  strongest 
and  apparently  the  best-founded  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  recovery.  The  oflice  was  one 
which  the  conduct  of  Lord  Annandale’s 
agent,  whom  Hume  thought  dishonest,  and 
who  feared  the  effect  of  such  a  mind  as 
Hume’s  on  Lord  Annandale’s,  rendered  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  but  tliis  was  scarcely  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  In  fact  it  was  the  most  respect¬ 
able  channel  of  subsistence  open  to  a  man 
whose  habits  were  not  active.  ”  The  oidy 
form  in  which  a  man  poor  and  well-born 
could  retain  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  was  by  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or  a  government  civil  appoint¬ 
ment.”  David  lived  to  have  both,  but 
probably  would  have  had  neitlier  had  he 
not  added  to  his  little  fortune  by  such 
means  as  at  this  period  offered. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  some  amusing  accounts 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  gentleman  then 
found  to  make  out  tlie  means  of  life  at  all 
in  Scotland.  In  Erskine’s  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  a  government  situation  is 
regarded  as  the  sole  way  of  advancing  a 
young  man  of  respectable  connections.  It 
is  said  tliere  that  it  is  ”  his  guardian’s  duty 
to  advance  a  yearly  sum  far  beyond  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  patrimony,  that  he  may  appear 
suitably  to  his  quality,  while  he  is  unpro¬ 
vided  of  any  office  under  government  by 
which  he  can  live  decently.” 

“Goldsmith,”  says  Mr.  Burton,  “  found 
a  Scotch  peer  keeping  a  glove  shop ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Mordington,  wlio  had 
been  arrested  for  debt,  the  bailiff  made  affi¬ 
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davit,  that  wlien  he  ‘  arrested  said  lord  he 
was  so  mean  in  his  apparel,  as  having  a 
worn-out  suit  of  clothes  and  a  dirty  shirt 
on,  and  but  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  he 
could  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  inadvertency  arrested 
him.’  (Eorte.scue’s  Reports,  I  Go.)  This 
family  was  ])eculiarly  celebrated — Lady 
.Mordington  having  raised  the  question, 
whether  a  Scottish  peeress  who  kept  a  tav¬ 
ern  ,  was  protected,  by  privilege  of  peerage, 
from  being  amenable  to  the  laws  against 
keeping  disorderly  houses.”  Mr.  Burton 
does  not  state  what  we  learn  from  the  notes 
to  the  “  Excursion,”  that  the  trade  of  a  trav¬ 
elling  merchant — by  Southerns  often  called 
a  pedlar — was  a  favorite  occupation  in  such 
circumstances.  “  A  young  man  going  from 
any  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  earn/  the  pack,  was  considered  as 
going  to  lead  the  life  and  acquire  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  gentleman.*  When,  after  twen¬ 
ty  years’  absence  in  that  honorable  employ¬ 
ment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
gentleman  to  all  intents  and  j)urposes.”t 
'i'liis,  to  say  the  truth,  is  the  mode  of  life 
we  should  have  ourselves  liked  best  of  all 
that  seemed  to  be  then  open  to  a  young 
man  in  Hume’s  circumstances;  but  for 
this,  David  was  already  getting  too  fat, 

*  Tlie  notion  of  a  frmtfe  trade  wont  even  far 
ther  than  thi.s.  In  Kin»  Jame.s’s  atniising  son"  of 
tlie  (laherluny.ie  Man,  the  young  girl  wlio  left  her 
home  with  the  gaherliinzie  man  says: — 

“  O  kenned  my  minnie  I  were  with  yon, 
Ill-faredly  would  she  crook  Jier  mou'. 

Sic  a  poor  man  she'd  never  trow, 

After  the  gaherlun/ic-mnn. 

.My  dear,  (juoth  he,  ye’re  yet  o’er  young. 

And  ha’e  no  learned  the  heggar’.s  tongue, 

So  f<dlow’  me  frae  town  to  town. 

To  carry  the  gaherlunzie  on. 

“  W'i’  cauk  and  keel  I’ll  win  vonr  bread. 

And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need. 
Which  is  a  acnllr  trade  indeed^ 

To  carry  the  gaherlunzie  on. 

I’ll  how  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 

And  draw  a  black  clout  o’er  riiv  e’e  ; 

A  cripple  or  blind  they  vvill  call  me, 

Whil  e  we  shall  he  merry  and  sing.” 

The  gaherlunzie — a  w'ord  of  uncertain  deriva¬ 
tion — is  the  bag  in  which  the  travelling  tinker 
carried  the  implements  of  his  trade,  and  “  what¬ 
ever  he  could  lift.”  W’e  transcribe  these  stanzas 
from  Cunningham’s  Burns.  The  copy  of  the 
song  in  Percy’s  Keliques,  is  in  a  dailect  slightly 
dilferent.  ^ee  a  passage  from  Scott,  qinited  in 
the  Dubi.in  Umvkksity  M.\r.AziNE,  Vol.  XVIII., 
November,  184 1  —  Article  on  Burns. 

f  Heron’s  Journey  in  Scotland,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth. 
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and  we  think  he  cliose  wisely  in  prcferrincr 
what  we  hope  was  to  he  called  the  place  <>1 
private  secretary  ;  for  if  so,  it  would  siig- 
gest  a  much  pleasanter  account  of  some 
execrable  verses  found  in  David’s  handwri¬ 
ting,  than  that  which  Mr.  IJurton  gives, 
w’ho  supposes  them  to  be  the  phdosopher’s 
own  liandiwork.  Seventy-live  pounds  of 
Hume’s  salary  remained  unpaid.  On  this 
subject  some  unmeaning  sentimentality 
had  been  uttered,  as  if  Hume,  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  enforce  it  at  law,  was  acting 
shabbilv.  This  is  worse  thafi  nonsense. 
Hume’s  chief,  if  not  only  object,  in  this 
sacrifice  of  his  time  and  comforts,  is  the 
salary  promised ;  and  is  he  to  make  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  estate  of 
an  insane  nobleman? 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  became, 
at  the  invitation  of  General  St.Clair,  “  sec¬ 
retary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  first 
meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  in¬ 
cursion  on  the  coast  of  France.”  ‘‘The 
otlice,”  says  David,  ‘‘  is  very  genteel — ten 
shillings  a  day,  perquisites,  and  no  ex¬ 
penses.”  Hume  was  not  only  secretary  to 
the  general,  but  acted  as  judge-advocate. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  Ninewells,  to  remain  but  lor  a  short 
time,  as  he  was  again  invited  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  to  attend  him  as  secretary  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  embassy  to  Vienna  and  'Furin.  David 
now'  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and 
was  introduced  at  court  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  general.  .\t  Turin  the  late  Lord  Char- 
lemont  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
from  Hardy’s  .Memoir  of  Charicmont’s 
Life,  we  transcribe  a  sentence  :  — 

“  X.iture,  1  believe,  never  formed  any  man 
more  urdike  his  real  character  than  David 
Hume.  The  powers  of  physio»gnomy'  were 
haflled  by  his  countenance  ;  neither  could  the 
most  skillful  in  that  science  pretend  to  discover 
the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  1 1  is 
face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and 
without  any  other  expression  than  that  of  im¬ 
becility.  His  eyes,  vacant  anil  spiritless,  and 
the  corpulence  of  his  whole  per.-!on  w'as  far 
better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  tur¬ 
tle-eating  alderman,  than  ol’a  refined  philoso¬ 
pher.  His  speech,  in  English,  was  rendered 
ridiculou.s  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laugha¬ 
ble;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certiunly,  never 
disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb. 
Though  now  near  fifty  years  old  [  Hume  was 
but  thirty-seven,]  he  w-as  healthy  and  strong; 
but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly 
comelines.s,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusti¬ 


city.  His  wearing  a  uniform  added  greatly  to 
his  natur.d  awkward nc.«s,  for  he  w'orc  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  St.  Clair  wms  a 
lii  uteiiant-general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to 
see  that  their  quota  of  troops  w’as  furnished 
by  ‘he  Austri.ins  and  Fiedinoniese.  It  was, 
tlierefore,  thought  necessary  that  his  secreta¬ 
ry  sliould  appear  to  be  an  otlicer,  and  Hume 
W’as  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet.” — Har¬ 
dy’s  Charlemonl,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

The  result  of  Hume’s  campaign  with 
Sir  John  Sinclair  was.  that  after  two  years 
he  found  himself  possessed  of  a  fortune, 

‘  which,”  says  he,  ‘‘  I  called  independent, 
though  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to 
smile  w  hen  I  said  so ;  in  short,  I  was  now 
master  of  near  a  thousand  pounds.” 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  re-published 
parts  of  his  old  ”  Treatise  of  Human  Na¬ 
ture  ”  in  some  new  shape.  It  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  any;  and  he  was  provoked  at 
fitiding  the  theologians,  who,  he  expected, 
would  kick  and  culT  it  into  notice,  other¬ 
wise,  and  probably  much  better  em})loyed. 
He  went  down  to  live  in  the  country  with 
his  brother,  and  then  composed  one  or  two 
more  essays,  which  had  more  success.  ”  1 
found,”  he  says,  “  by  VVarburtou’s  railing, 
that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  es¬ 
teemed  in  good  company.  However,!  had 
a  fixed  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  main¬ 
tained,  never  to  reply  to  any  body.”  Ciuite 
right,  David  ;  if  an  opponent  says  any  thing 
unanswerable,  always  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  That  same  Dr.  Warburton,  the  at¬ 
torney  bishop,  is  likely  to  have  a  good 
(leal  the  best  of  it,  as  there  is  no  one  qual¬ 
ity  of  mind  in  which  he  is  not  very  much 
your  sujierior.  An  unlucky  squeeze  of  his 
hard  hand  might  crush  that  poor  Human 
Nature  of  yours  out  of  existence. 

In  17ol,  Hume  went  to  live  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Ill  175*2,  he  published  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  his  Political  Discourses;  and  in  the 
same  year  at  London,  his  ”  Inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,”  ‘‘  which,” 
he  says,  ”  in  my  opinion,  (who  ought  not  to 
judge  on  that  subject,)  is,  of  all  my  writings, 
historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom¬ 
parably  the  best.  It  came  unmarked  and 
undiscovered  into  the  world.” 

Ill  that  year  he  became  ‘‘  Keeper  of  the 
Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh’  — an  oflTice 
of  which  the  emolument  was  but  forty 
pounds  a  year,  hut  which  gave  him  a  great 
command  of  books.  Some  disputes  with 
the  curators  of  the  library,  as  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hooks,  made  him  think  of  resign¬ 
ing  the  office.  However,  the  convenience 
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of  the  command  of  books  was  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  Hume,  who  had  now  commenced 
his  history  of  the  Ifouse  of  Stuart,  and  his 
pride  was  satisfied  by  declining  any  longer 
to  receive  the  salary,  and  transferring  it  to 
Blacklock,  the  blind  [)oet,  whose  works 
are,  we  do  not  well  know  why,  still  included 
in  every  reprint  of  those  collections  which 
are  called,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  the 
British  l\)ets.  When  Hume  had  the  means 
of  proving  that  he  did  not  retain  the  ollice 
for  the  sake  of  the  salary,  the  curators  and 
he  agreed  better.  At  the  end  of  l7o4,  ap¬ 
peared  the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  a 
quarto  volume  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pages — “The  History  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Volume  I.,  containing  the  reigns  of 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.” 

His  own  account  of  this  event,  and  its 
effect  on  him,  cannot  be  omitted  : — 

“I  was,  1  own,  sanguine  in  rny  expectations 
of  the  success  of  this  work.  I  thought  that  1 
was  the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neg¬ 
lected  present  power,  interest,  and  authority, 
and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices;  and,  as  the 
subject  was  Fuite<l  to  every  capacity.  1  expect¬ 
ed  proportional  applause.  Bui  misertible  was 
niy  disappointment:  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry 
of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even  detesta¬ 
tion:  Englisl^,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Whig  and 
Tory,  churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker  and 
religionist,  patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their 
rage  against  the  man  who  had  presumed  to 
phed  a  generous  tear  I’or  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  P'arl  of  Strafford ;  ami  after  the  first 
ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  whai  was 
Btill  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink 
into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  tohl  me.  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-live  copies  of 
it.  I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  let¬ 
ters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only 
except  the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring, 
and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  which  | 
seem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  | 
prelates  separately  sent  me  messages  not  to  be 
discouraged. 

“  I  was,  however,  1  confess,  discouraged  : 
and  had  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  break¬ 
ing  out  between  France  and  England,  I  had 
certainly  retired  to  some  provincial  town  of  the 
former  kingdom,  have  changcil  my  name,  and 
never  more  have  returned  to  my  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practica¬ 
ble,  and  the  subsequent  volume  was  consid¬ 
erably  advanced,  I  resolved  to  pick  up  courage 
and  to  persevere.” — Own  Life. 

That  Hume’s  history  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  should  have  provoked  all,  was  but 
natural,  'fhere  is  no  one  motive  of  action 
which  unites  men  into  parties,  which  Hume 
acknowledges  with  approbation ;  and  with 
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respect  to  religion — the  strongest  influenc¬ 
ing  power  that  animates  either  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men — Hume  was,  unhap[)ily, 
utterly  skeptical,  if  we  are  not  to  use  a 
stronger  word.  Through  his  work  there 
was  another  great  and  insuperable  fault. 
His  acquaintance  with  English  literature 
was  imperfect  in  a  degree  that,  in  our  days, 
must  be  altogether  incredible.  In  his  day, 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  called  litera¬ 
ture  except  the  showy  publications  that 
were  addressed  rather  to  the  idle  and  dis¬ 
engaged  portion  of  the  public,  than  to  the 
business  mind  of  Euglainl.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  is  less  shown  in  that  class  of 
pub  ications,  which,  except  in  accidental 
cases,  are  of  little  real  value;  nor  is  there 
any  people  whose  men  of  business  have 
been  more  the  creators  of  its  true  literature 
than  this  same  England.  In  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  history,  in  the  state  trials,  in  the 
law  reports,  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day, 
at  almost  all  periods  of  our  history  of  which 
we  have  any  valuable  records,  are  found 
masses  of  thought  to  which,  in  their  real 
interest  and  importance,  and  often  even  in 
reference  to  the  artistic  skill  with  which 
arguments  of  great  power  are  elaborated 
and  exhibited,  the  works  of  our  later  litera¬ 
ture  bear  no  comparison  whatever  ;  and  of 
all  these,  Hume  was,  except  when  by  bare 
accident  he  looked  farther  than  the  popular 
works  by  which  he  was  directed  to  his  au¬ 
thorities,  altogether  ignorant.  Hume  thought 
himself  a  Whig,  and  perhaps  the  temper  in 
which  the  French  writers,  whose  tone  he 
assumed,  then  spoke  of  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  political  constitution,  might 
have  deceived  him  into  the  belief.  In  every 
government — the  most  tyrannical  and  abso¬ 
lute,  as  well  as  the  most  free — the  peace  of 
society  must  be  the  first  object;  and,  though 
Hume  would  not  admit  it  in  words,  he 
seems  to  think  that  whenever  this  is  attain¬ 
ed  all  is  accomplished.  Had  Hume  written 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  he  once 
thought  of  doing,  woe  to  the  poor  rrr>rmers, 
unless  indeed  Rome  had,  in  the  da  *  >  of  her 
first  usurpations,  put  forward,  instead  of  her 
claim  of  antiquity,  that  of  development — 
the  dream,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  seemed 
to  him,  of  wandering  dotage,  and  a  symptom 
of  approaching  change.*  If  Hume  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  sympathies,  they  were 
altogether  with  ibings  as  established  ;  and 

I  *  See  Newman’s  Essay  on  “  Development”  of 
1  Christian  Doctrine — 1845. 
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to  rather  tliaii  to  any  thing  else,  are 
we  to  ascribe  wlmt  we  must  regard  as  tlie 
entirely  false  spirit  in  which  his  narrative  ol 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reijrii  of  the  second 
king  of  the  House  of  Stuart  is  conceived. 
The  language  of  every  early  document 
whatever  of  our  history,  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  proves  that  the! 
claims  of  the  popular  party  were  not,  as! 
Hume  would  represent  them,  encroach- i 
ments  on  the  prerogative,  but  that  the  king  I 
of  England  was  a  limited  power.  'I'he  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  power  was  defined  by  tlie  1‘act, 
that  he  could  as  king  oidy  act  through  re¬ 
sponsible  ofTicers,  no  one  of  whom  could,! 
without  a  violation  of  law,  exceed  his  prop- 1 
er  duties.  That  the  power  of  an  English  j 
king  had  its  legal  limits,  was  expressed  in  [ 
the  maxim  so  often  strangely  pervcried  into! 
a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  what  was 
meant  to  lie  conveyed  by  it — 'I'he  kin"  can 
do  no  wroti".  From  our  early  liistory  we 
do  not  tliink  that  with  all  the  confusion  of 
occasional  civil  wars,  and  the  loose  lan¬ 
guage  of  documents  drawn  up  without  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  a  point  not  in  dispute, 
any  case  can  be  plausibly  made  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  doctrine  that  arbitrary  power 
in  the  monarch  was  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  government  in  England. 
'J'he  doubt  with  respect  to  the  rightful  lim-| 
its  of  the  prerogative  arose,  we  think,  chief- j 
ly  from  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  atid  were  suggested  by  the  anoma¬ 
lous  position  in  winch  the  crown,  and  aj 
great  and  infiuential  portiim  of  its  subjects, 
ere  placed  by  the  king’s  l)eing  declared 
Head  of  the  Church,  before  the  meaning  of 
that  new  title,  or  the  claims  depending  on 
it,  were  practically  reduce  1  to  an  as.«ertion, 
that  the  clergy  owed  undivided  alletriance  to 
the  state,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  ju¬ 
risdiction  as  the  laity. To  the  accession 
of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  to  the  false  no 
tions  which  James,  brought  up  under  the 
laws  of  another  country,  from  the  first  took 
of  his  position,  we  ascribe  the  contest 
between  the  crown  and  people  being 
placed  by  any  one  on  the  grounds  which 
Hume  endeavored  to  take.  All  the  notions 
which  James  brought  with  him  from  Scot¬ 
land  were  essentially  and  in  first  principles 
opposed  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of; 
the  English  constitution.  All  Ids  notions 
were  relerable  to  the  civil  law;  and  the 
effort  to  engraft  on  the  English  law  and 
forms  of  government  those  of  a  system 

•  See  Strype's  Life  of  Parker. 


essentially  and  in  every  thing  different,  and 
to  simplify  despotism,  was  a  thing  not  very 
easily  borne.  It  was  ease  enough  for  Hume 
to  make  a  plausible  case  for  the  Stuart 
kings,  on  the  supposition  that  the  names  of 
king  and  parliament  had  the  same  meaning 
in  England  as  in  countries  where  the  laws 
and  mode  of  government  were  essentially 
dilTerent;  and  while  we  are  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Stuarts 
arose  from  their  never  having  fairly  consid¬ 
ered  the  true  points  of  difference,  it  seems 
to  us  demonstrable  that  a  practical  change 
wholly  ufjjustified  was  sought  to  be  made 
by  them,  which  it  was  an  absolute  duty  in 
the  people  of  England  to  resist.  James’s 
talents  had  enabled  lum  to  systematize  into 
a  sort  of  theory  his  notions  of  kingly  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  when  the  vanity  of  an  author 
was  added  to  that  of  a  monarch,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  deceived  himself.  It  is  a 
sad  delusion  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  de¬ 
generates  into  a  baseless  superstition,  and 
the  claim  of  a  divine  right  is  stated,  as  it 
was  then  stated  by  James,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  crow  n  beyond 
any  thing  known  by  the  name  of  kingly 
power  in  the  government  which  he  was 
called  on  by  Providence  to  administer.  To 
assert  in  argument,  from  the  facts  of  a  man 
being  king,  and  of  (iod,  who  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  having  called  him  to  that 
high  trust,  the  further  consequence  that 
such  man  has  a  right  to  enlarge  the  powers 
committed  to  him  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  is,  we  think,  not  only  a  doctrine 
wholly  untenable,  but  olfensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  those  whose  feeling  ol 
religion  and  loyalty  are  least  cpiestion- 
able. 

Hume  has  been  accused  of  a  dishonest 
perversion  of  facts  on  eviilence  that,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  examined,  has  w  ludi)  fiiled. 
f)f  this  we  shall  hereafter  give  proofs,  to 
our  own  mind  entirely  decisive. — Hume’s 
history  has  faults  enough  without  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  intentional  misstatement;  but 
it  has  beauties  of  narrative  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient,  where  the  reader  is  sufficiently  guard¬ 
ed  against  the  errors  which  we  have  indica¬ 
ted,  to  redeem  many  of  its  imputed  faults, 
and  the  book  is  calculated  to  give  more  in¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  more  pleasure,  than 
any  other  single  account  of  ti.e  same  peri¬ 
od.  It  cannot  supply,  and  no  book  can,  the 
place  of  the  original  authorities;  but  it 
certainly  is,  in  every  respect  whatever,  in 
I  which  they  can  be  fairly  compared,  superior 
I  “  to  the  orderly  and  solid  works”  of  Turner, 
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Mackintosh,  Lingard,  and  all  those  whom 
Mr.  Landor  describes  in  his  amusing  jingle 
of  words — which  is  not  without  some  inean- 
iiny  too — as  “  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  our 
age.” 


From  the  North  Britiih  KeTiew. 

DISPATCHES  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD 
NELSON. 

The.  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson;  with  Notes 
by  SiK  Nicholas  IIakkis  Nicolas,  G. 
C.  M.  G.  Vols.  I. — IV.  8vo.  London, 
1844-45. 

We  do  not  know  any  edition  of  a  w'ork  j 
of  this  sort  better  executed  than  this  is  on  | 
the  whole;  yet  we  know  no  other  such 
publication,  the  editor  of  which  is  more 
liable  to  animadversion.  So  long  as  Sir 
N.  II.  Nicolas  has  limited  liimself  to  per¬ 
form  his  effice  of  editor^  he  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  and  his  industry  deserves 
praise;  but  when,  led  away  by  admiratit)n 
for  his  her(»,  he  undertakes  to  defend  deeds 
which  have  met  with  the  reprobation  of 
men  of  all  parties  and  countries,  he  inflicts 
a  severe  blow,  not  only  on  the  memory  of 
liis  hero,  hut  on  his  own  judgment.  We 
say,  “on  his  own  judgment,”  feeling  satis¬ 
fied,  that,  had  not  that  judgment  been 
warped  by  a  bias  for  a  man  of  so  high  a 
reputation  as  Nelson,  Sir  Harris  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  take  on  himself 
the  awful  responsibility  of  apologizing  for 
conduct  which  has  stamped  an  indelible 
stigma  on  Nelson’s  name — conduct  which 
made  his  most  distinguished  biographer 
say,  that  “  to  palliate  it  w’ould  he  in  vain  ; 
to  justify  it  would  be  wicked:  there  is  no 
alternative  for  one  who  will  not  make  him¬ 
self  a  participator  in  guilt,  but  to  record 
the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow  and  with 
shame.”*  Thus  it  is  that  the  severity  ol 
history,  in  the  case  of  so  renowned  a  man 
as  Nelson,  is  almost  disarmed,  and  his 
crimes  extenuated  as  foibles  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  and  almost  forgiven, 
if  not  forgotten.  But  when  a  man,  like 

o  ^  ' 

the  editor  of  the  work  belore  us,  is  so  far 
dazzled  by  admiration  as  to  defend  atroci¬ 
ties  unequalled  in  Europe  in  our  times,  it 

•  Southey’s  Ufe  of  Nehon^  chnp.  vi. 
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behoves  impartial  men  to  expose  the  futility 
of  the  defence,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  exe¬ 
cration  of  all  honest  men  the  criminal.  It 
is  only  by  the  fear  of  posterity  and  of  in¬ 
famy,  that  men  placed  by  circumstances  in 
a  position  which  enables  them  to  defy  with 
impunity  the  laws  of  humanity,  of  nations, 
and  of  society,  can  be  deterred  from  break¬ 
ing  them  ;  it  is  an  encouragement  to  future 
atrocities,  to  uphold  those  of  former  times. 

The  more  illustrious  the  criminal,  and  the 
more  respectable  in  point  of  talents — and 
still  more  in  point  of  character — the  advo¬ 
cate,  the  more  is  it  requisite  to  expose  the  | 

misdeeds  of  the  one  and  the  sophisms  of  | 

the  other,  and  prevent  either  of  them  from 
lending  the  weight  of  their  names  to  the 
defence  of  what  ought  to  be  abhorred. 
National  honor,  and  conseipiently  national 
interest,  demand  it  equally.  Should  enor¬ 
mities  like  those  of  which  Admiral  Nelson 
was  guilty,  pass  unreproved,  then,  indeed, 
the  nation  might  be  said  “  to  make  herself 
a  participator  in  his  guilt.”  Fortunately 
for  the  honor  of  England,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  her.  Such  eminent  men  as  Southey, 
Wrangham,  Brougham,  Fox,  Alison,  Foote, 

James,  Breriton,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
lieen  unanimous  in  casting  the  opprobrium 
of  his  deeds  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
perpetrator.  Even  his  biographers,  Clarke 
and  iM’Arthur,  men  not  particularly  scru¬ 
pulous  in  defending  their  hero,  were  near¬ 
ly  giving  him  up.  Of  all  the  distinguished 
companions-in-arms  and  friends  of  Nelson, 
some  of  whom  arc  still  alive,  not  one  has 
i  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  him. 

Wlien  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
<»f  Ctunmons,  reproved  the  conduct  of  the 
British  admiral,  not  a  minister  raised  his 
voice  ill  his  defence;  and  when  Nelson 
comjilained  so  bitterly  of  the  attack  thus 
made  on  him,*  though  his  complaints  were 
communicated  to  a  Cabinet  Minister. t 
neither  the  minister  nor  any  of  Nelson's 
friends  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in 
Parliament,!  or  send  what  he  supposed  his 
defence  to  the  new'spapcr.s.  Sir  Nicholas 

H.  Nicolas  is  the  first  champion  of  name 

*  Dispatches^  vol.  iv.  p.  2‘12.  Clarke,  ii.  2()6. 

t  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  Foote,  (saitl  that  Nelson’s 
“  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did  were  carried  liy 
Davison  to  Ford  (irenville.’’ — Vindication ,  p.  4h. 

t  Nelson  hiinself  took  his  seat  in  ihe  House  of 

I. ords  on  the  2l)lh  of  November,  1800,  hut  he 
forgot  to  notice  the  attack  on  liis  character  from 
such  a  man  as  Fox,  in  such  a  place  as  the  House 
ofCotnnions,  though  he  felt  when  far  off  that  he 
was  “called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,’’ and 
wislied  to  be  set  right  by  others  in  public  oninion. 
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who  undertakes  to  defend  a  cause  which 
no  one  liilherto  thought  defensible;  and 
flatters  himself  with  “  the  exposure  of  igno¬ 
rance,  prejudice,  and  falsehoods  that  more 
or  less  pervade  every  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”*  These  are  hard  words.  We  shall 
show  that  they  are  utterly  uncalled  for; 
we  shall  prove  beyond  question  that  no  one 
has  committed  more  mistakes,  or  has  shown 
himself  more  prejudiced,  than  the  learned 
editor  himself.  Far  from  us  to  think  him 
liable  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  false- 
hood!  As  he  himself  publishes  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  will  serve  to  convict  him,  it  is 
clear  that  he  cannot  be  liable  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two  accusa¬ 
tions. 

Before  entering  on  that,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  historical  value  of 
the  Letters  themselves,  and  on  the  edition 
now  before  us.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  Dispatches  show  great  enthusiasm, 
patriotism,  loyalty,  courage,  and  determi¬ 
nation  in  their  writer;  as  a  man,  up  to  a 
certain  period  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
son  and  a  good  husband.  To  his  friends 
and  cornpanions-in-arms  Nelson  was  warm¬ 
ly  attached,  so  far  as  his  rather  suspicious 
temper  and  uncommon  vanity  allowed  him  ; 
his  foible  for  Lady  Hamilton  caused  him 
to  be  guilty  of  very  unfair  conduct  towards 
those  whom  she  hated  the  more  for  having 
wronged  them  most  cruelly.  To  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  that  w'oman  had  over  him 
must  be  attributed  the  sanguinary  and  un¬ 
generous  .sentiments  that  he  uttered  to¬ 
wards  the  enemies  of  his  country;  at  all 
events,  in  early  life  he  was  neither  so  viru¬ 
lent  against  them  nor  so  certain  that  the 
cause  for  u’hich  he  fought  had  justice  on 
its  side. 

'J'he  enthusiasm,  which  we  have  observed 
to  be  prominent  in  Nelson’s  character,  led 
him  sometimes  to  express  himself  in  such 
terms  as  are  either  ridiculous  or  utterly  in¬ 
defensible.  Struck  by  the  horrors  which 
attended  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  he 
says, — 

“Then,”  on  the  troops  and  royalists  em¬ 
barking,  “began  a  scene  of  horror,  which  niay 
be  conceived,  not  describetl.  The  mob  rose  ;  | 
death  called  (brth  all  its  myrmidons,  which 
destroyed  the  miserable  inhabitants  in  the  i 
shape  of  swords,  pistols,  fire,  and  water. 
Thousands  are  said  to  be  lost.  In  this  dread¬ 
ful  scene,  and  to  complete  misery  already  at 


Preface  to  vol.  3,  p.  viii. 


the  highest,  Lord  Hood  was  obliged  to  order 
the  F’rench  fleet  to  be  set  on  fire.” — Vol.  i., 
p.  312. 

This  jumble  is  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination ;  the  following  is  the  conse- 
qtience  of  inordinate  vanity.*  He  writes 
to  his  wife  ; — 

“  I  have  just  received  the  F.mpcror  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  picture,  in  a  box  magnilicenlly  set  with 
diamonds;  it  has  done  him  honor,  and  me  a 
pleasure  to  have  my  conduct  approved.” — 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  381. 

On  another  occasion,  giving  vent  to  his 
dissatisfaction,  as  he  often  does,  at  his  ser¬ 
vices  not  being  acknowledged  as,  in  his 
opinion,  they  deserved,  and  to  his  fear  that 
they  will  go  unrewarded,  he  says, — 

“My  country,  I  trust,  will  not  allow  me  any 
longer  to  linger  in  want  of  that  pecuniary 
assistance  which  1  have  been  fighting  the 
whole  war  to  preserve  to  her.” — Vol.  ii., 
p.  43G. 

But  what  follows  is  a  more  serious  rsca~ 
pade.  The  Bey  of  'I'ripoli  was  supposed 
to  have  turned  favorable  to  the  French, 
then  iti  Egypt.  Nelson  writes  to  him  the 
most  violent  letter,  charging  him  with 
having 

“  renounced  the  defence  of  the  true  Mussulman 
faith,  and  joined  in  a  new  alliance  with  the 
French  infiilels,  who  are  endeavoring  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  worship 
of  the  true  only  Goil  .ind  liis  Holy  I’rophe'. 
♦  *  *  It  will  he  my  duly  to  join  with  the 

Admiral  ol'  the  Ottonnin  fleet  in  chastising 
tho.se  enemies  of  the  true  faith  and  of  the 
Grand  Sigtiior,”  &c. 

And  to  the  Consul  at  Tripoli,  lie  says, — 

“If  his  Highness  renounces  his  evil  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  retracts  in  w  riting  and  in  due  Ibrru 
any  treaty  he  may  unwittingly  have  entered 
into  against  the  Grand  Signior  and  the  true 
faith  of  Mahomet,  it  will  give  me  sensible 
pleasure.  *  *  *  You  w'lll  urge  this  point 

witli  energy  and  delicacy,  so  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  dial  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Grand  Signior 

*  Those  who  have  known  Nelson,  agree  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  very  vain, — a  weakness  not  sel¬ 
dom  allied  to  great  courage,  though  universally 
supposed  incompatible  with  it.  General  Wolfo 
was  very  vain.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  will  nf>t  be¬ 
lieve  that  Nelson  once  exclaimed,  “Westminster 
Ahbey  or  victory,”  as  it  is  “  a  gasconade  very 
inconsistent  with  Ins  character,”  (vol  ii.,  p.  342  ) 
Yet  it  is  recorded  that  the  same  idea  struck  him 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile. — Claukk  und 
M’Akthur,  ii  ,  10.  8vo  edition. 
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and  tlie  Mahometan  relij^ion  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  delerul.  *  *  You  must  take 

care  that  the  I3ey  must  always  suppose  (what 
is  true)  that  we  are  supporting  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Faith  against  atheists,  assas¬ 
sins,  and  robbers.” — Vol.  iii.,  p.  300  and  301. 

' 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  and  Nel¬ 
son  agreed  in  one  single  point  during  all 
their  lives,  vi/. —  the  holiness  and  truth  of 
Mahornedanistn  and  of  Mahomed,  and  the 
claim  that  both,  the  French  General  and 
the  English  Admiral,  had  on  the  gratitude 
of  Moslems  for  supporting  that  true  faith  i 
and  that  hoft/  proplut. 

As  it  was  after  his  intimacy  with  Lady 
Hamilton  that  he  penned  these  letters,  we 
charitably  suppose  lie  would  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  before,  his  whole  conduct  being  l 
certainly  altered  after  that  fatal  acquaint-  | 
ance.  Nelson  undoubtedly  always  hated 
the  French,  but  as  Frenchmen  not  as  Re-  l 
publicans;*  but  it  was  most  ungenerous  of i 
him  to  stigmatize  the  whole  army  in  Egypt 
— tliat  army  that  numbered  amongst  its  ; 
officers  Desaix,  Kleber,  Soult,  Berthier, ; 
and  a  host  of  others — as  a  band  of  assas-  i 
sins,  especially  when  he  knew  that  his  offi-  j 
cers  and  seamen,  when  prisoners  in  the  ; 
hands  of  the  French,  were  well  treated,  | 
because  belonging  to  his  ship.  Wliat  a 
contrast  !t  But  the  ferocity  wliich  he  dis¬ 
plays  against  them  at  a  later  period,  is 
utterly  shocking: — 

At  Augusta,”  ho  writes  on  the  2Sth  of 
January,  1799, ‘“140  French  arrived  from 
Ale.xandria.  Eighty-two  were  killed  hy  the 
people  on  the  2()th,  the  rest  were  saved  by  a 
Neapolitan  I'rigate.  What  a  fool.” — Vol.  iii., 
p.  242. 

Now  the  victims  were  not  there  as  ene¬ 
mies,  and  it  is  painful  to  compare  Nelson’s 
brutal  joy  with  the  terms  in  which  an  un¬ 
doubted  partisan  of  legitimate  government 
and  an  adversary  to  the  French — yet  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman — speaks  of  the 
same  event : — 

*  “  I  hate  a  Frenchman.  They  arc  eqtially 
objects  of  iny  detestation,  whether  royalists  or 
republicans — in  some  points,  I  believe,  the  latter 
arc  the  best.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  117.  This  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Clarke  called  “  most  commendable  hatred.” 

t  “  My  officers  and  people  who  are  prisoners  in 
France  are  e.\ceedinply  well  treated,  particularly 
BO  by  the  naval  officers  ;  and,  as  they  say,  because 
they  belong  to  the  Agamemnon,  whose  character 
is  well  kmtwn  throughout  the  Republic.” — ii., 
124.  The  French  navy  are  uAerwards  called 
“miscreants,” — (vol.  iii.,  p.  459) — and  such  other  i 
choice  names  elsewhere.  The  garrison  of  Malta 
aro  “scoundrels.” — iv.  197.  I 


“  Two  events  only  caused  pain  to  the  honest 
people  in  Sicily.  The  first  was  that  a  Geno¬ 
ese  ship,  with  sixty-si.x  blind  or  wounded 
French  soldiers,  returning  from  Egypt,  having 
touched  at  Augusta  in  January,*  the  populace, 
who  thought  the  ship  might  carry  a  valuable 
cargo,  boarded  it,  and,  in  plundering  it,  mur¬ 
dered  forty-five  of  those  invalids.  The  others 
were  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  which  chanced  to  be  there.  The  other 
event,”  &.c.t 

Having  heard  that  the  plague  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  French  army,  he  writes — 

“  Thank  God,  the  placrue  has  got  into  both 
the  F rench  army  and  into  their  shipping.  God 
send  it  may  finish  these  miscreants.” — iii.,  277. 

And  again,  at  a  later  period — “The 
plague,  thank  God,  has  got  among  them,” 
— (iv.  254) — thus  rejoicing  at  the  fulfilment 
of  the  mean  wishes  he  had  expressed  long 
before,  speaking  of  the  army  which  had 
landed  in  Egypt : — 

“  I  have  little  doubt  hut  that  army  will  be 
destroyed  by  plague,  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  battle  and  murder,  which,  that  it  may  soon 
be,  God  grant.” — Vol.  iii.,  p.  108. 

I  Had  Lord  Nelson  been  carried  away  by 
'  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  embarked,  and  by  an  honest  con¬ 
viction  that  the  extermination  of  the  French 
was  as  just  as  it  was  necessary,  one  might 
find  some  palliation  for  the  applau.se  which 
j  he  bestows  on  the  horrible  means  of  de¬ 
struction  to  which  he  hopes  that  they  are 
exposed.  But  he  was  not  misled  by  any 
such  bias  in  favor  of  that  cause.  He  was 
always  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Republic  and  to  the 
war,  was  not  to  interfere.  He  writes  in 
1794— 

“I  am  still  of  opinion  it  (the  war)  cannot 
j  last  much  longer ;  not  by  the  French  having 
an  absolute  monarchy  again,  but  by  one  leav¬ 
ing  them  alone,  perhaps  the  wisest  method  wc 
can  follow.” — i.,  355. 

And  in  1795 — 

“  Pray  God  send  us  peace  We  have 

*  They  were  driven  into  Augusta  by  a  storm. 
Bonaparte,  who  is  called  a  murderer,  an  arch¬ 
thief,  and  such  other  names  by  Nelson,  set  at 
liberty  the  emigrants  who  were  driven  into  a 
French  port  by  similar  misfortune.  No  one  has 
ever  called  him  a  fool  for  that. 

t  The  event  here  going  to  be  related  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  subject.  Coppi,  JJnnnli  d’  ttaliti, 
tom.  iii.,  p.  1,»3.  The  work  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1829. 
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established  the  French  Republic,  which,  but 
ior  us,  I  verily  believe,  would  never  have  been 
eeiiled  by  such  a  volatjlc  changeable  people.” 
— ii.,  117. 
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lie  relates  in  179G,  that  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  would  not  make  peace  with  the 
Genoese  and  Neajioliians,  “  for,”  said  his 
Highness’s  envoy,  “  if  we  make  peace  with 
every  one,  what  is  the  Dey  to  do  wiili  bis 
ships?”  On  which  Nelson  exclaims, 

‘‘  What  a  reason  for  carrying  on  a  naval 
war  !  But  has  our  minister  a  better  one 
for  the  present  ?” — (ii.,  i23G.)  Nor  was  he 
slow  in  perceiving  the  absurdity  ol  subsi¬ 
dies,  for,  he  said,  ‘‘  poor  England  will  be 
drained  of  her  riches  to  maintain  her  allies, 
who  will  not  fight  for  themselves.” — (i., 
49*2.)  And  again,  “  1  very  much  believe 
that  England,  who  commenced  the  war 
with  all  Europe  for  her  allies,  will  finish  it 
by  having  nearly  all  Europe  for  her  ene¬ 
mies.” — (ii.,  171.)  This  prediction  was 
never  fulfilled,  whatever  the  learned  editor 
may  think  to  the  contrary  but  no  doubt 
the  time  came  when  nearly  all  Europe  was 
against  England — and  England  triumphed; 
the  war  did  not,  however,  finish  at  that 
period. 

It  was  on  the  plea  of  maintaining  one  of 
those  allies  “  who  would  not  fight  for  him- 
self,”  that  Nelson  rendered  himself  guilty 
of  crimes  unparalleled  for  their  baseness, 
for  their  cruelly,  and  for  their  consequences. 
It  is  to  have  the  sentence  jiassed  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  civilized 
world,  reversed,  that  the  editor  of  his  Let¬ 
ters  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  all  the 
documents  bearing  on  it,  which  he,  with 
.some  justice,  prides  himself  in  having  col¬ 
lected  ;  we  undertake  to  show,  from  those 
very  documents  and  very  little  else,  that 
the  conduct  of  Nelson  was  even  worse  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  him,  the  learned  editor 
has  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  Nelson  was 
still  mure  criminal  than  has  been  previously 
believed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  on 
his  return  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nel¬ 
son  gave  way  to  the  passion  which  was  kin¬ 
dled  before  for  Lady  Hamilton.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1798,  it  had  reached  the  ears  of 


Lady  Nelson  and  of  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  we  find  from  a  letter  of  Davison — 
(vol.  iii.  p.  138) — who  expressed  liis  regret 
that  Nelson  should  continue  in  the  Medi- 
lerranean.  But  it  was  too  late.  ’I'he  his¬ 
tory  of  Lady  Hamilton  is  well  known.  Re¬ 
markably  handsome,  attractive,  and  artful, 
from  the  lowest  station  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  of  w  hich  she  preserved,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  manners  and  language  to  her 
last  days,  she  had  been  taken  from  walking 
the  streets  of  London,  and  had  passed 
through,  no  one  knows  how  many  liands, 
to  those  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  English  min¬ 
ister  at  Naples,  who  made  her  his  wife. 
But  her  previous  life  was  in  the  way  of  her 
being  received  either  at  Court,  or  by  the 
Neapolitan  aristocracy,  until  the  power  she 
had  acquired  over  Lord  Nelson,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  the  Queen  of  Naples  for 
her  political  views,  and  Lady  Hamilton  be¬ 
came  not  only  a  favorite,  but  an  indecently 
familiar  companion,  and,  if  the  word  were 
not  profaned,  when  speaking  of  such 
wretches,  the  friend  of  the  Queen.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  King  of 
Naples,  unquestionably  urged  to  it  by  Nel¬ 
son,  had  the  imprudence  to  attack  the 
French  in  the  Roman  States.  His  Majesty 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Rome,  of  w  hich  he 
had  possessed  himself,  and  in  tliiee  weeks 
he  bravely  ran  away  from  Najiles  to  Sicily, 
on  board  the  Vanguard,  commanded  by 
Nelson,  leaving  his  continental  dominions 
to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
French,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  organized  it  as  a  Republic. 
The  whole  of  those  dominions  were  lost  to 
the  king  ;  there  w  as  not  a  soldier  nor  a  ban¬ 
ner  of  his  left;  and  a  king  wlio  betrays 
his  people  and  runs  away  from  them,  when 
they  press  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  as  the 
Neapolitans  did,*  absolves  them,  most  un¬ 
doubtedly,  from  an  allegiance  w  hich  is  only 
the  counterpart  of  protection.  Francesco 
Caracciolo  commanded  a  Neapolitan  frigate 
(the  Archimedes),  which  escorted  the  king, 
and  went  with  him  to  Sicily,  whence  his 
sovereign  allowed  him  to  return  to  Naples, 
the  republican  government  having  ihreat- 


*  The  editor  makes  the  following  note  : — 
“Tliis  remarkalile  prediction  was  not,  however, 
conq)ietel)  fiilHIled,  until  after  Nelson’s  df^atli.” 
The  war  against  Napoleon  and  France  did  not 
end  after  Nelson’s  death  till  lbl4,  when  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  loith  England. 
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*  The  king  ran  away  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1708.  It  was  only  on  the  22d  of  January  that  the 
French  entered  Naples.  Sir  \V.  lloste,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  triumphal  return  of  the  king  of  Naples 
to  his  continental  dominions,  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  June,  1802: — “  It  must  appear  truly  ridiculous 
to  every  one  to  see  the  honors  of  a  triumph  given 
to  a  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  basely 
descried  them.” — Memoirs  and  Letters^  i.  180. 
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ened  to  confiscate  his  property.  “  But 
iieillier  llie  king  nor  he  hirnsell  ought  to 
have  imagined  that,  in  such  times,  a  man 
of  such  reputation  would  be  permitted  to 
remain  inactive.”*  But  no  more  of  this  at 
present. 

The  populace  in  the  mountains,  excited 
bv  tlie  priesthood,  and  led  by  iliem,  and  by 
villains  who  had  escaped  from  the  gallows 
for  the  most  horrid  crimes,!  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  kin^.  Amon<r  those  who  had 
followed  the  king  to  Palermo,  was  Fabrizio 
Ruffo,  a  cardinal,  of  the  noble  and  most 
loyal  liouse  of  Caslelcicala.  lie  landed 
thence  at  Bagnara,  one  of  the  feudal  pos¬ 
sessions  of  his  family,  where  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  refuse  of  society  who 
chose  to  follow  him — for  it  was  only  the 
lower  classes — those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  — who  were  on  tlie  side  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,!  name  of  religion  and  loy¬ 

alty,  led  them  to  plunder  and  murder  with 
the  cross  and  the  royal  cockade  on  their 
hats,  and  usurping  the  name  of  “  Army  of 
the  Faith,”  and  of  “  Christian  Army,” 

*  Southey’s  Life  of  jyelson,  chap  G. 

t  The  cruelties,  murders, and  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ters  committed  by  the  monsters  here  alluded  to, 
are  so  very  revolting,  that  our  readers  would  be 
disgusted  were  we  to  attempt  to  record  any. 
l\'othing  in  the  history  of  the  most  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  can  be  found  surpa.csing,  and  seldom  any 
thing  equalling,  the  conduct  of  the  allies  of  Lord 
Nelson.  Tlieir  assassinations,  not  discouraged  by 
the  admiral  and  his  friends,  pass  uncondemned 
and  smiled  at  by  tiie  apologists  of  i.ord  Nelson 
The  billowing  is  a  case  of  simple  murde  r,  one  of 
the  mildest  by  fur  of  those  days,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  times  and  of  the  men.  Nelson 
writes  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  follows* — ‘-Our 
friend  Troubridge  had  a  present  made  him  the 
other  day  of  the  bead  of  a  Jacobin,  and  makes  an 
apology  to  me,  the  weather  being  too  liot,  for  not 
sending  it.”  The  head  was  sent  by  the  assassin 
to  Troubridge,  with  what  is  simply  called  ‘‘a  cu¬ 
rious  letter,”  dated  Salerno,  2Gili  April,  171MI,  of 
the  following  tenor: — “  Sir,  as  a  faithful  subject 
of  my  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  whom  tiod  preserve,  1 
have  the  glory  of  presenting  to  your  Excellen¬ 
cy  the  head  of  I).  Charles  tJranozio  di  Gifibni, 
who  was  employed  in  the  administration  directc*d 
by  the  infamous  commissary  Ferdinand  Ruggi. 
The  said  Grunozio  was  killed  by  me  as  he  was 
running  a^ay.  1  beg  your  Excellency  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  said  bead”  (Nei.so.s’s  Dispatches,  vol. 
iii.  348  )  Now  hi.s  Excellency  did  accept  of  the 
head,  lie  laughed  at  the  deed,  and  wrote  on  the 
letter,  “  A  jolly  fellow,”  and  talked  jocularly  of 
sending  it  on  to  his  superior  and  friend  for  his 
amusement. 

t  “  At  Naples  all  the  lower  orders  are  loyal  and 
attached  to  their  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  so  they 
are  in  the  provinces  ;  for  this  war  presents  the 
vory  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  rich  taking 
the  road  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
poor  protecting  it.” — Vol.  iii.  p.  324. 
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though  one  of  its  most,  distinguished  lead¬ 
ers  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  Fra 
Di.avolo.*  It  was  this  armi/  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  its 
king,  after  the  French  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  it. 

The  government  wliicli  had  been  formed 
in  tlie  king’s  absence,  had  retired,  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  republic,  into  the  Castelnu- 
ovo  and  Castel  del’  Ovo,  tlie  French  under 
the  command  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name 
of  Mejean,  having  possession  of  Castel 
Sant’  Elmo,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which 
can  be  well  defended,  particularly  when 
the  other  two  are  in  friendly  hands.  We 
now  come  to  tl;e  most  important  part  of 
these  transactions,  into  which  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  enter  minutely,  to  understand  all  the 
otherwise  incredible  infamy  of  Nelson’s 
conduct. 

We  are  informed!  that  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1799,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples, 
hearing  that  the  populace  were  in  his  favor 
in  the  capital,  determined  to  send  his  eldest 
son  and  a  body  of  troops  of  the  line  to  as¬ 
sist  his  partisans  in  recovering  it. 

“This  measure,  how’cver”  says  a  letter  of 
the  king  to  Nelson,  “  without  your  valuable 
assistance  and  direction,  cannot  produce  the 
necessary  result.  I  have  recourse,  therefore,  to 
you,  my  Lord,  to  obtain  both  the  one  and  the 

*  “  Rufr<*’9  army  consisted  of  a  motley  tribe  of 
Calabrese  nqalists,  galley  skives,  and  criminals 
from  the  gaols,  and  bunditii,  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  ibe  kingdom.” — Clakke  M’Arthuk, 
ii.  2.‘:6. 

“Captain  Troubridge  lias  given  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  be  so  eminently  possesses  to  all  who 
communicate  with  him.  The  Great  Devil  [he 
til)  ant  Fra  Diacolo]  who  commands  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  army,  has  Inaoi  on  board  the  Ctillo- 
den,”  &.C. —  Dispatches  i//'LoRn  Nei.son,  iii.  340. 
Observe  here  an  assassin  receiving  his  inspirations 
from  an  English  captain  in  the  navy — an  assassin 
ri'cknameil  the  Devil,  commanding  a  “  (Christian 
army,” — and  all  this  in  joke  !  This  villain  [Fra 
Diavolo]  the  editor  of  Nelson’s  Dispatches,  calls 
“  a  Calabrese,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
royal  cau-e,”  (iii.  340.) 

t  We  quote  the  letter,  but  we  believe  it  apoc- 
nphal ;  we  may  allow,  because  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  that  such  a  letter  may  have  at  the  time 
been  written,  but  we  say  that  the  king  of  Naples 
was  incapable  of  writing  it,  both  mentally  and 
materially  :  that  is,  he  neither  coiihl  express  him¬ 
self  ill  such  terms,  nor  could  he  writ*'  so  long  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand.  He  may  have  signed 
it,  but  we  repeat  it  again, su[»posing  it  is  what  the 
editor  bel  eves  it  to  be — a  holograph — it  is  of  no 
consequence  ;  it  is  at  the  utmost  a  private  letter, 
not  a  solemn  kingly  act  and  document.  See  it  at 
length,  iii.  401 . 
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Other,  po  that  (if  God  will  hlees  yoiir  ctVorts 
and  ourp),  this  kingdom  l)fing  speedily  deliv¬ 
ered  I'rom  the  scourge  it  has  e.xperienced,  it 
may  henceforward  be  in  a  condition  to  perform 
the  engagements  contracted,  which  duly  and 
reason  prescribe.  I  send,  therefore,  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  I  give  to  the  superior  Gene¬ 
rals,  and  which  I  forward  to  those  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  At  the  head  of  these  I  have  placed 
my  son,  whom  1  trust  to  your  friendly  assist¬ 
ance,  so  that  his  first  steps  in  his  present  criti 
cal  career,  which  he  will  have  to  run.  may  be 
guided  by  your  wise  advice,  refpiesting  you 
not  only  to  help  him  with  your  powerful  aid. 
but  that  you  will  always*  act  principally,  as 
your  forces  are  the  true  means  and  support  on 
which  I  rest  my  future  hopes,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  my  safety.  .  .  .  The  powerful 
and  distinguished  fleet  with  which  you  will 
support  the  expedition,  leads  me  to  flatter  my¬ 
self  with  that  happy  result  which  will  espe¬ 
cially  depend  upon  it . When  therefore 

.  .  .  you  shall  judge  necessary  to  employ  ac¬ 
tual  and  powerful  force,”  &c.  (iii.  492.) 

Now,  although  this  letter  is  written,  as 
the  editor  says,  “  shortly  before  he  (Nelson) 
sailed  for  Naples,”  (p.  491,)  it  is  not  fair — 
and  the  mistake  is  highly  reprehensible — 
to  connect  the  letter  with  the  entrance  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  ijie  ‘^4ih  of  June. 
After  the  Crown-Prince  had  embarked  on 
the  I3th  of  June,  the  fleet  was  obliged  to 
change  its  destination,  and  instead  of  going 
to  Naples  it  went  after  the  French  fleet,  so 
that  the  Prince  was  landed  in  Sicily  on  the 
14ih,f  and  the  expedition  to  Naples  was 
given  up.  The  letter  of  the  king  was  not 
an  oflicial  dccument — had  it  been  so,  it 
was  only  saying  what  was  well  known,  that 
the  king  neither  had  had,  nor  had,  nor 
could  have,  any  hope  but  in  the  English 
fleet ;  without  it  he  neither  could  ferry  his 
troops  across  from  Sicily,  nor  expect  to 
succeed  ;  but  it  never  can  be  twisted  to  mean 
that  the  command-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
was  conferred  on  Nelson  by  it.  Far  from 
it,  the  king  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  to  the  superior  generals  :  He 
does  not  give  any  to  Nelson  ;  nor  does  he 
direct  the  Neapolitan  generals  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  Admiral’s  orders.  It  is 
absurd  to  argue  such  points  :  but  as  the 
editor  draws  most  unwarrantable  inferences 
from  utterly  groundless  assumptions,  we  beg 
to  notice  them.  Whatever,  moreover,  the 

•  There  is  no  altcays  in  the  original  Italian. 

1  Tfiis  is  admitted  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  (p  492,') 
who  corrects  tlie  mistake  fie  had  fallen  into,  by 
trusting  to  the  twin  biographers  of  Nelson,  Clarke 
and  M ’Arthur,  who  blundered  on  this,  ns  t.iey  Jo 
on  moat  other  important  occasions. 


powers  of  Nelson  were  to  be,  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  emergency,  there  was  an  end  of 
them  by  the  expedition  being  given  up,  the 
Prince  landing,  and  the  fleet  going  on  an¬ 
other  service. 

This  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
the  (ilh  of  June,  which  Nelson  received  on 
the  lilth  of  the  same  month  from  Lord 
Keith,  informing  him  that  the  French 
fleet  (consisting  of  at  least  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line),*  might  go  towards  Nelson 
with  a  wind  favorable  to  the  enemy,  whilst 
he,  Keith,  could  not  follow  them.  Nelson 
had  no  choice  but  to  land  the  Prince,  the 
troops,  the  ammunition,  &c.,  and  go  to 
meet  the  French  oft’ Marillirno,  though  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  “  not  fit  to  face  the 
enemy,”  as  he  says;  and  then  adds,  “  al¬ 
though  aslam,  I  cannot  think  myselfjusti- 
fied  in  exposing  the  world  (1  may  almost 
say)  to  be  plundered  by  those  miscreants.” 
(iii.  380.)  He  left,  during  this  absence, 
Captain  Foote  of  the  Sea-horse,  to  contin¬ 
ue  at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron  of  En¬ 
glish  ships,  to  assist,  together  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Turkish  forces,  Cardinal  Kuffo 
to  retake  from  the  republicans  the  castles 
into  which  they  had  withdrawn. t  Foote 
observes : — 

“  It  was  my  duty  to  consider  that  the  getting 
possession  of  Castel  Nuovo,  and  dell’  Ovo, 
would  very  much  expedite  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  which  commands  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  was  wb.olly  garrisoned  by  French 
troop.s.  Besides,  from  all  the  intelligence  re¬ 
ceived,  I  had  much  more  reason  to  expect  the 
French  than  the  British  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Na¬ 
ples.  .  .  .  The  two  great  objects  were,  to 

restore  his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  his  dominions, 
and  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  .  .  . 

Considering  that,  in  the  then  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Casile.<,  and  still  more  to  prevent 
ihe  least  appearance  of  disunion  [among  the 
allies],  I  determined  not  to  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  two  great  objects 
to  which  1  have  before  alluded.”! 

RuflTo  was  well  aware  that  the  appearance 
of  a  superior  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Na¬ 
ples  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
royalists;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  ban¬ 
ditti  and  cut-throats  whom  he  Jed  were 
more  likely  to  plunder  their  friends  than 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Keitb,  of  June  27tli,  1799. 
(iii.  391.) 

I  The  command  of  the  sliip§  in  tlie  Bay  of  Na¬ 
ples,  had  devolved  on  Poole  on  the  I7li»  of  May. 
—  Vindication^  p.  108 

t  Captais  Poote’s  Vindication  of  his  Con- 
ductf  page  24-26,  2d  edit.  1610. 
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[May, 


fisht  tlieir  enemies.* * * §  Foote,  foreseeintr 
wliiil  mi^lil  happen  if  the  “  Christian  army” 
entered  Naples,  wrote  to  Nelson  on  tlie  oih 
of  June,  recjuesting  that  some  regular  troops 
should  be  sent,t 

“to  prevent  the  anarchy  that  must  take  place 
if  the  royalists,  of  themselves,  get  possession 
of  Naples:  an  event  hy  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  as  there  is  no  saying  what  pillage  and  dis¬ 
order  would  ensue ;  as  few,  if  any,  of  these 
arn)ed  people  receive  any  reirular  pay;  and, 
consequently,  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  rapine 
and  plunder,  which,  1  !ear,  has  given  the  coun¬ 
try  people  but  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
their  conduct.  With  all  submission  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  of  my  superiors,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  olfering  a  free  pa7'do)i,  be¬ 
cause,  when  throwing  the  dice  for  kingdoms, 
personal  animosities,  jealousies,  and  every 
trifling  object,  should  be  disregarded. 

These  humane  and  eminently  politic  sen¬ 
timents,  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Lord  Nelson,  so  far  as  their  political  part 
went;  for  as  to  the  prevention  of  pillage 
and  plunder,  he  did  not  feel  much  concern. 
His  answer,  dated  June  Sth,  is  as  follows  : — 

“  1  agree  in  all  the  sentiments  you  express 
in  your  letters  relative  to  the  atlairs  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  a  few  regular  troops  would  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  better  order,  but  not  more  etlicaciously 
than  the  royalists.”§ 

These  words  imply  an  approbation  of 
Foote’s  sentiments  as  to  the  free  pm'don 
(the  italics  are  Foote’s)  which  he  suggests; 
a  circutnstance  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  The  “  etiicaciousness’’  of  the  roy¬ 
alists  in  doing  the  business  when  they  en¬ 
tered  Naples,  was  shown  to  Nelson’s  heart’s 
content.  What  Mr.  Fox  said  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  180v),  was  true,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration  : — 

“  Not  only'  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely 
murdered,  but  in  many  instances  their  flesh 
was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals  who 
are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments  of  the 
social  order.”l| 

*  Nelson  knew  it  as  well.  See  his  letter  to 
Troubridge,  April  25,  171)9. — iii.  333. 

t  This  determined  the  sending  of  the  Prince 
Koval,  who  VNUP,  however,  obliged  to  put  back 
to  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen. 

t  y indientiony  pa^e  124. 

§  Vindication^  Infi¬ 

ll  “  Durante  I’assedio  dei  castelli,  il  popolo 
Napolitano  unito  agl’  insorgenti,  commise  delle 
barburie  die  fan  freinere  ;  incruddi  fin  anco  con- 
tro  le  doiine ;  alz6  nellc  pubbliche  piazze  dei 


This  is  what  Lord  Nelson  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  business  being  done  “  more 
eflicaciously”  by  the  royalists,  though  not 
with  “  the  good  order”  of  regular  troops. 
Encouraged  by  tlie  approbation  of  Lord 
Nelson,  Captain  Foote,  after  attacking  Cas- 
tel  a  Mare,  granted  a  capitulation  to  the 
garrison,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  of  the  garrisons  and  crews  of  the 
flotilla  should  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
republicans  asked,  moreover,  that  it  should 
be  left 

“to  their  option  to  go  where  they  think  prop¬ 
er  ;  and,  relying  on  Brili-sh  generosity,  they 
trust  you  (Captain  Foote)  will  receive  such  of 
them  on  board  your  ship  as  think  proper  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag.” 

These  terms  were  granted  by  Foote.* 
To  the  garrison,  both  of  Castel  a  Mare,  and 
of  Ravigliano,  he  had  previously  proposed 
to  receive  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  a 
promise,  on  his  word  of  honor,  “  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  their 
behalf.”  These  terms  were  accepted  hy 
the  garrison  of  Ravigliano.  That  of  Castel 
I  a  Mare  wanted  to  leave  the  fortress  with 
military  honors,  Ue  released  on  their  word 
of  honor,  allowed  to  go  home,  “  and  their 
safety  guaranteed  in  tlie  name  of  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sicily. ”t  As  Foote 
gave  no  answer  to  that  proposal,  the  other 
was  made,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  event¬ 
ually  consented  to.  Neither  the  garrison 
of  Ravigliano,  nor  that  of  Castel  a  Mare, 
was  promised  that  their  members  might 
either  be  safely  sent  to  France,  or  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  at  Naples  unmolested,  nor 
were  their  lives  and  property  guaranteed  J 
They  were  simply  allowed,  as  far  as  Foote 
was  concerned,  to  go  where  they  liked  ;  the 
utmost  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  was  “  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,”  which  on  their 
part  meant,  that  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  king’s  mercy,  but  had  no  right,  in  strict 
justice,  to  claim  exemption  from  abiding 
the  consequence  of  whatever  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  the  royal  government  might  institute 
against  them.§ 

roghi,  ove  si  cuocevano  le  membra  degl’  infelici, 
parte  gittati  vivi,  e  parte  monhondi." — Sagcio 
Slur.  Sulla  Rivoluz.  di  J\‘upoli,2d  edit.  Mil.  1610. 
It  is  written  by  Cuoco,  an  eye-witness. 

•  Vindication^  p.  t  Vi/idication  p. 

t  All  this  was  especially  and  solemnly  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  Castel  dclT  Uovo, 
hy  Foote,  and  treacherously  refused  hy  Nelson, 
as  we  shall  sec.  Here  wc  only  wish  to  point  out 
die  difference  of  the  terms. 

§  Foote  did  intercede  for  them,  and  his  inter- 
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Foote  had  every  reason  to  think  that  tl.e  may  decide  your  own  way;  for  wc  are  under 
granting  capitulations  on  humane  and  jren-  engagement.” 


erous  terms  would  be  approved  of  l)y  the 
Neapolitan  government.  I'liere  is  a  letter 
of  Sir  John  Acton  to  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  dated  the  ’ilUh  of  June,  1799,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  length  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches 
— (iii.,  J19I,)  whilst  Foote  (p.  Ft9)  had 
published  onlv  a  portion  of  it — in  which 
we  find  that  the  Republicans  were  charged 
with  havinir  broken  a  truce 


These  letters  help  us  to  appreciate  Nel¬ 
son’s  conduct  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  'rhey  prove  incontrovertibly  :  1st, 
that  the  Neapolitan  government  wished  the 
castles  to  capitulate:  ‘2d,  that  so  far  from 
the  King  of  Naples  having  invested  Lord 
Nelson  with  the  supreme  command,  or  with 
extraordinary  powers  as  his  representative, 


®  he  merely  accepted  the  unasked-for  assist- 

“  granted  at  their  desire  for  the  capitulation  of  <»‘ce  offered  by  the  English  admiral  to  sup- 
the  Castles  [dell’]  Uovo,  Nuovo,  and  of  St.  port  with  his  fleet  the  intimation  for  surren- 
Elnio.  These  last,  however,  seem  willing  to  der  to  be  made  to  the  Castles — a  support 
hear  of  terms,  but  tl'.e  Republicans  are  making  the  more  welcome,  and  a  capitulation  the 


continual  sarlieti  from  the  Castles,  and  S. 
Martino.  The  Cardinal  seems  in  a  disagree¬ 
able  position  His  Majesty,  on  this  circum- 


more  desirable,  as  the  Cardinal  was  in  a 
disagreeable  position  :  3d,  that  Lord  Nel- 


stance  especially,  accepts  ot’  the  kind  offer  of  under  no  kind  of  engagement,  and 

Lord  Nelson,  to  present  himself  before  Na-  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  to 
pies,  and  procure  the  intimation  for  surrender-  give  the  proffereil  assistance  or  not,  as  he 
ing,  to  be  supported  by  the  Engli.sh  fleet.  Its  liked  best :  4th,  that  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
appearance,  and  the  certainty  of  the  h  rench  eminent,  when  doubting  whether  Captain 


bein_,  diaant,  would  ccrt.mdy  produce  the  [.  aranted  to  the  rebel  officers  per- 

desired  etlect.  I  hurry  this  answer,  my  dear  •  •  ,  i  i  i  ,  i 

•  4-  .u  ^  4- T  -IV  I  ^  mission  to  go  home,  had  not  expressed  the 

sir,  lor  the  expedition  of  Lord  Nelson .  ...  •  ,  '  •  . 

I  return  to  you  Captain  Foote’s  letter,  of  which  slf^ldest  objection  to  the  grant,  either  on 
I  have  taken  copy.  I  do  not  know  whether  score  ol  justice  and  expediency,  or  on 
he  has  granted  the  demands  of  the.  rebel  offi-  that  of  want  of  power  in  Foote  for  granting 
cers  to  go  free  to  their  families.  His  intima-  such  terms.  And,  on  the  most  unfavorable 
tion  was  lor  .surrendering  prisoners  ot  war.  11  supposition  to  the  patriots,  that  they  had 
Captain  hoote  has  kept  to  his  declaration,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  Acton 
then  these  pri.soners  miiTht  come  to  Sicily,  .  .i  .  .u  i  i  i  .  it  .• 

when  they  shall  be  orJerc'd  to  .4frica,»  till  fur:  ‘hey  wou  .1  be  sent  to  Ustica 

ther  orders.”  till  lurther  orders,  which  orders  could 


tion  was  lor  .^surrendering  prisoners  ot  war.  It  supposition  to  the  patriots,  that  they  had 
Captain  hoole  has  kept  to  his  declaration,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  Acton 
then  these  pri.soners  miiTht  come  to  Sicily,  .  .i  .  .u  i  i  i  .  it  .• 

when  they  shall  be  orderc'd  to  .4frica,»  till  fur:  ‘''.it  they  wou  d  be  sent  to  Ustica 

ther  order's.”  lurther  orders,  which  orders  could 

not  be  suppo.sed  to  be  to  put  them  to  death 
Sir  W.  Itamilton,  on  forwarding  this  =“  .leisbre,  such  not  being  the  treatment 

letter  to  LortI  Nelson,  wrote  to  him—  teserved  for  persons  who  are  re- 

ceived  as  prisoners  of  war. 

“The  offer  your  Lordship  made  in  your  On  the  16th  of  June,  1797,  Nelson  sailed 
lelterf  was  to  take  place  when  you  had  a  cer-  Sicily  in  search  of  the  V  rench  fleet.* 

tainty  of  the  French  fleet  being  disposed  of  For  very  good  reasons,  w  Kich  we  need  not 
somehow;  and  General  Acton  has  had  your  repeat,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  and  on  the 
letter  to  me,  and  I  have  not  seen  him,  so  you  oui  landed  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  saw 

the  King,  the  Queen,  and  General  Acton, 
cession  was  successful.  Ilis  humane  and  generous  and,  having  taken  on  board  Sir  VV  illiam 
efforts  are  used  by  the  editor  of  ihc  Dispatches  to  and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  sailed  for  the  Bay 
attack  his  honesty  “  \V  tiy  did  not  Capiain  f  oole  .  Naples,  where  he  anchored  about  nine 


make  a  sirniliir  exertion  in  favor  of  ihe  garrisons  >11  .1  •  r  .1  tii.i  i 

of  [Cnstel  dell  ]  t'ov...  and  Nuovo .>”-(>ii  .''<l'J  )  .J" 

Why  ?  because  these  had  a  right  logo  freely  to  that  bay  he  w’rote  wbat  be  called,  *’  Opinion 
France,  and  to  be  left  umnoles'ed,  accurding  to  delivered  before  I  saw  the  treaty  of  artnis- 
the  capitulation;  wliiUt  the  garrisons  of  tlavigli-  iice,&.c.,  only  from  reports  at  sea.”t  And 
ano  and  Castel  a  .Mare  had  no  such  rissht^  but  had 


only  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  Foote — who 
Ind  promised  it,  and  kept  liis  word — for  vurcij. 
How  can  the  editor  say  tliat  the  terms  "rantnd  to 
tl»e  latter  were  very  similar  to  tliose  granted  to  the 
former  ^ 

*  So  in  the  Nelson  Dispatches;  but  in  Foote  it 


*  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  lo  Lady  Ilarnibon 
the  letter,  printed  amrmjr  the  Dispalclics  as  if  it 
were  written  June  Ki  li,  1600,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  lu'iii"  “  from  lier  hrtuse  to  a  hog-slye  of  a  cab¬ 
in.”  In  1600,  oil  the  IG  h  of  June,  1.  dy  II  trmlion 


is  Ustica,  a  Sicilian  lortres?,  not  Africa,  that  i-  and  the  (ineen  of  Naples  were  with  Nelson  at 
mentioned.  I.cghorn.  See  vol.  iv.  n  and  2.7:1. 


t  This  letter  has  not  been  found,  probably  he- 
cuise  Acton,  lo  whom  it  was  forwarded,  never 
returned  it. 


t  'i'hesc  imi'orlant  wonls  an*  added  in  tlie  copy 
in  the  Stale  Paper  Office  in  Nelson’s  own  hand. 
It  IS  curious  that  the  copyist  should  have  omitted 
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having  found  a  flag  of  truce  flying  on 
board  the  Sea-horse,  he  made  the  signal  to 
liave  it  hauled  down,  before  having  had  any 
conversation  with  Captain  Foote.*  That 
opinion  begins  thus  : — 

‘•The  armistice,  I  tal<e  for  granted,  is,  that 
if  the  French  and  rebels  are  not  relieved  by 
their  friends  in  twenty-one  days,”  &c. — Vol. 
iii.,  p.  384. 

Now,  if  Lord  Nelson  had  waited  for 
positive  information,  instead  of  taking  for 
granted  what  he  wished,  in  order  to  shed 
blood,  he  would  have  found,  what  he  did 
not  wish  either  to  find  or  to  respect,  a  ca¬ 
pitulation,  not  an  armistice,  solemnly  sign¬ 
ed,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  actually  execu¬ 
ted.  Cardinal  Rutfo  intended  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  king  on  his  throne;  but  he  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  Procida, — 

“  According  to  my  opinion,  we.  must  not 
drive  the  principal  Jacobins  of  Naples  to  des¬ 
pair,  but  must  rather  leave  them  the  means  of 
escape.”! 

His  leaning  towards  mild  measures  in 
preference  to  harsh  ones  to  restore  the 
kingly  authority,  was  well  known  to  Nel¬ 
son  and  Hamilton  ;  for  the  latter  in  a  letter 
to  the  former,  dated  June  ‘20th, J  says, — 

“Your  Lord.-shipobserve.s,  that  what  we  sus- 
ected  of  the  Cardinal  has  proved  true;  and 

dare  say  when  the  capitulation  of  Naples 
comes  to  this  court,  their  Sicilian  Majesties’ 
dignity  will  be  mortified.” 

Yet  with  this  foreknowledge  “  their  Sicilian 
Ma  jesties  ”  did  ijot  revoke  the  powers  of 
vicar-general  granted  to  Ruffb, — powers, 

them,  if  in  tlie  original  from  wliich  he  copied,  as 
well  as  the  words  at  the  end,  “  Read,  and  ex¬ 
plained,  and  rejected  by  the  Cardinal,”  also  add¬ 
ed  in  Cord  Nelson’s  band.  One  wou'd  likf’W  se 
be  glad  to  see  the  letter  in  which  the  copy  of  the 
“  Observations”  was  enclosed  when  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land 

*  Vindicntlon^  p.  71. 

t  Clarke  and  IM’AKTnnR,  il.  257,  who  call 
this  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  “highly  di-gracefnl 
to  his  sacred  character.”  No  nation  or  «  oiintry 
has  produced,  within  this  century,  so  igiioraiit  or 
so  dishonest  historian.s  as  tliese  tvvo. 

t  Probably  a  fragment  of  the  same  letter  of 
wlii'  h  part  has  been  already  quoted.  Clarke  and 
M’Arthur,  p.  2G3  from  whom  this  fragment  is 
tiken,  say  that  Nelson  was  then  (on  t  le  2Ulh  of 
June)  on  the  point  of  s ailing  from  Palermo  !  But 
if  we  were  to  point  out  all  the  instances  of  sharne- 
fal  carelessness,  and  wilful  disregird  of  truth 
with  which  their  work  abounds,  we  should  write 
a  volume. 
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by  the  very  essence  of  the  office,  of  the 
most  ample,  or  rather  of  au  unlimited  des¬ 
cription.  Foote,  partly  led  by  political  and 
military  consideratiojis,  and  partly  by  bis 
humane  and  truly  liberal  feelings,  coinci¬ 
ded  with  the  Cardinal’s  views  : — 

At  the  moment  of  tliese  capitulations,  the 
French  fleet,  and  not  the  Engl  sh,  was  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples!  To  secure  these 
castles  was  of  importance.  To  conciliate 
contending  minds  was  the  duty  of  all  men, 
when  excesses  the  most  saniruinary  were  in 
constant  perpetration:  so  I'ar  I  was  friendly  to 
the  Cardinal’s  measures.”* * * § 

When,  therefore,  Foote  learnt  that  Nel¬ 
son’s  squadron  had  sailed  on  the  10th  of 
June  in  search  of  the  French,  he  wrote  to 
Nelson  himself  a  letter,  begun  on  the  I8th 
of  that  month,  in  which  he  says  that  having 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  destination 
of  Lord  Nelson’s  squadron,  (which,  as  we 
have  said,  was  coming  to  Naples  with  the 
Crown  Prince  on  board,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Sicily,)  he  liad 

“sent  Captain  0.swald  to  the  Cardinal  to  re¬ 
present  the  ab.solute  necessity  of  getting  pcs- 
session  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  favor¬ 
able  terms.”! 

In  this  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  on  the  previous  day  (June 
I7th)  wrote  to  him  that  he  thought  that  all 
was  going  on  well,  that  the  castles  would 
surrender,  but  as  they  objected  to  surrender 
to  a  priest,!  added, — 

“  Let  your  Excellency’s  flags  be  displayed, 
and  1  believe  they  (the  rebels)  will  yield  at 
the  sight  of  them.  Send  your  or»lers  on  shore 
that  hostilities  may  cease  as  the  treaty  com¬ 
mences.  The  conditions  are  simple  and 
plain  enough.  It  is  granted  to  the  French  to 
be  carried  hack  by  sea  to  France,  with  their 
eirccfs  and  properly,  at  his  Majesty’s  expense  ; 
and  those  who  are  not  French  are  allowed  the 
liberty  of  following  tliem.”§ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  be- 
tween  the  agent  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
.Micheroux,!!  and  the  commander  of  the 

*  Vindication,  p.  82  See  also  p.  83,  et  scq. 

t  indication,  p.  13G. 

+  The  real  oiqeclion  was,  that  they  diJ  not 
think  he  had  the  power  of  restr^ining  Ins  motley 
foil  'wers  from  breaking  any  capitulation  that  h© 
might  have  granted. 

§  Vindication,  p  178. 

II  To  show  Clarke’s  ignorance,  it  is  only  neers- 
sary  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Foote  unde¬ 
ceiving  liiin,  he  was  going  to  attack  Micheroux 
as  the  republican  negotiator. 
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Russian  forces,  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
and  the  ofiicers  and  ngents  of  the  republi¬ 
cans,  on  the  other.  Foote  arew  impatient, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  delay.  Last¬ 
ly,  on  the  iiOth,  the  terms  on  which  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  dell’  U(v 
VO  w’as  to  be  granted  were  settled  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  Foote,  and  early  on  the  23d  of  June 
he  put  his  name  to  a  formally  drawn  up 
document,  wdiich  had  been  previously  sign¬ 
ed  by  Ruffo,  as  vicar-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  then  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
commanders,  in  wdiich  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  occurred  : — 

“  Art.  4.  Persons  and  properly,  both  mova¬ 
ble  and  immovable,  of  every  individual  of 
the  two  garrisons,  shall  be  respected  and 
guaranteed.  Art.  5.  All  the  said  individuals 
shall  have  their  choice  of  embarking  on  board 
of  cartels  wdiich  shall  be  furnished  them  to  go 
to  Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naples,  without 
being  molested  either  in  their  persons  or  fam- 
ilie.s.  Art.  6.  The  conditions  contained  in  the 
present  capitulation,  are  common  to  every 
person  of  both  sexes  now  in  the  forts.  Art. 
7.  The  same  conditions  shall  take  place  with 
respect  to  the  prisoners  which  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
those  of  his  allies,  may  have  made  of  the  re¬ 
publican  troops  in  the  ditferent  engagements 
which  took  place  before  the  blockade  of  the 
forts.  Art.  8.  Messieurs  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno,  of  Micheronx,  of  Dillon,  and  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Avellino  detained  in  the  Ibrts,  shall  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  the 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  wdiere  they  shall  remain  as 
hostages  until  the  arrival  of  the  individuals  i 
sent  to  Toulon  be  ascertained.  Art.  9.  All 
the  other  hostages,  or  state  pri.soncrs,  confined 
in  the  tw’o  forts,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  present  capitulation  is  signed.”* 

The  confidence  in  the  honor  of  England 
was  such,  that  the  republicans  expressly 
stipulated  to  be  escorted  to  Toulon  by  a 
British  nian-of-war,f  to  which  service  the 
Bull-dog  was  destined.  T'he  cartels  were 
getting  ready,  the  hostages  had  been  sent 
to  St.  Elmo,  the  other  state  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  English  prisoners  of  war 
were  given  up,  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying, 
pending  the  execution  of  the  capitulation, 
signed  thirty-six  hours  before,  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  had  been  carried  into 
effect,!  when  Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the 

*  From  Footk’s  Vindication,  VM , 

‘  V^indication,  \A\ . 

t  Tlie  editor  j)!'  the  Dispatches  repeatedly  relies 
on  what  he  calls  “the  important  fact,”  that  the 
capitulation  was  not  even  begun  to  be  carried  in¬ 
to  effect  before  the  arrival  of  Nelson,  (pp.  495  and 
511;)  but,  as  Foote  asks,  “Does  tlie  non-e.\ecu- 


Bay  of  Naples,  and  ordered  the  truce  to  be 
put  an  end  to,  without  any  notification 
whatever  to  the  enemy.  Afterwards  Foote 
says, — 

“  The  garrisons  of  [Castel  dell’]  Uovo  and 
.\uovo  w’Pre  taken  out  of  those  castles  under 
the  pretence  of  putting  the  capitulaiion  I  had 
.signed  into  execution  (which,  after  having  an¬ 
nulled  the  treaty,  must  appear  truly  sirtgular), 
and  some  of  those  unfortunate  people  were 
treated  with  very  great  severity.”* 

This  horrible  fact  is  again  affirmed  by 
the  same  officer ; — 

“Although  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  it  [the 
capitulation]  was  equally  binding  on  all  the 
contracting  parlies;  the  truth,  how’ever,  is, 
that  some  parts  of  the  agreement  had  been 
performed,  and  actual  advantage  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  of  those  parts  of  the  capitulation 
that  had  been  executeil,  to  seize  the  unhappy 
men  who  w’ere  thus  deceived  by  the  sacred 
{(ledge  of  a  capitulation  into  a  surrender  of 
every  thing  that  can  affect  a  human  being  in 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  existence.”! 

It  is  in  defence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  to 
the  atrocious  consequences  of  which  we 
shall  presently  call  the  reader’s  attention, 
that  the  editor  of  Lord  Nelson’s  Dispatches 
raises  his  voice  I  He  admits  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  inclined 
to  draw  some  inference  in  favor  of  the  man 
wlio  broke  it,  from  its  not  having  begun  to 
be  executed.  We  have  also  seen  that  he 
is  wrong  in  fact,  and  that,  if  even  he  were 
right,  no  con.sequence  could  be  drawn  from 
it  in  favor  of  Nelson’s  conduct.  Nelson 
himself  once  said  of  a  capitulation  signed, 
but  not  yet  executed, — “  The  capitulation 
once  signed,  there  was  no  room  for  dis¬ 
pute.” — (iii.  433.)*  No  one  has  ever  pub- 

tion  of  a  capitulation  in  any  degree  justify  the 
least  infringement  of  its  most  triHing  article?” — 
{Vind  cation,  77  )  Tlie  editor,  however,  had 
himself  admitted  before,  that  “  the  important 
fact  ”  was  no  fact  at  all ;  for  lie  bad  said  “  Al¬ 
though  the  capitulation  was  signed  by  Captain 
Foote,  the  last  of  the  contracting  parties,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  little,  if  any  thing,  had 
t  een  done  towards  carrying  it  into  execution  be¬ 
fore  l.ord  Nelson’s  arrival,”  (p.  489)  A  little 
was  done,  probably  !  How  iiiur  h  ought  to 
have  been?  Foote  savs,  it  was  ‘‘a  formal  ca¬ 
pitulation,  signed,  and  in  part  executed,  before 
Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the  liay  of  Naples.” — 
Vindiention,  p.  86. 

*  Vindication,  p.  39. 
t  Vindication,  p.  48. 

t  Tins  ca|iitolaiion  bad  bcfii  signed  by  Cirar- 
don,  who  commanded  at  Capua,  both  for  Capua 
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licly  asserted  that  Foote  acted  against  his 
instructions,  and  it  is  only  in  Ftij^land,  anil 
a  non<r  En^rlislimen,  that  it  lias  been  pre¬ 
tended  tint  Riido  acted  ajrainst  his  Sove- 
reiirn’s  intentions  and  orders  in  treating. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  “  a  private  let¬ 
ter  from  the  King  to  RufFo  amply  supports 
this  assertion.” — [Clarke  and  M Arthur , 
ii.2oG.)  This  letter  of  the  King  of  Naples 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
Clarke’s  to  Captain  Foote,  after  this  gal¬ 
lant  and  truly  honorable  man  had,  on  the 
18ih  of  March,  1809,  written  to  Clarke  ; — 

1  beg  to  be  excused  for  controverting  what¬ 
ever  may  insinuate  that  I  was  imposed  upon 
by  any  thing  said  or  done  by  Cardinal  Rulfo 
in  tlie  transactions  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1799.  I  could  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon,  because  my  instructio  IS  directed 
me  to  co-operate  with  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
retained  in  the  most  important  situation,  from 
which  he  could  have  been  removed  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more 

evident  than  the  fact  that  a  solemn  capitula¬ 
tion  had  been  a;reed  upon,  Ibrmally  sitrned 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the  King 
of  Naples,*  tiy  the  Russian  commander  and 
by  myself,  all  duly  authorized  to  sign  any  ca¬ 
pitulation  in  the  absence  of  superior  powers.” 

In  answer,  Clarke,  ten  days  after,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  he  says,  “  really  been  almost  laid 
on  his  beam-ends  ”  by  that  letter,  speaks 
of  papers  in  general  that  have  come  out, 
which  support  Nelson,  and  adds  ; — “  There 
is  a  letter  from  the  King  to  RulTo,  in  which 
his  Majesty  upbraids  him  for  daring  to 
treat  with  rebels,  directly  contrary  to  his 
orders.”  Neither  the  letter  itself,  nor  any 
part  of  it,  nor  the  date,  nor  the  place  from 
which  it  was  written,  have  ever  been  given. 
It  is  then  mentioned  again  twenty  days 
later  by  the  same  Clarke,  as  “  the  King  of 
Sicily’s  private  letter,  in  his  own  hand,  to 

and  G.ieta.  The  commander  of  Gacfa,  Berber, 
very  nalur.ally  refu.'icd  lo  abido  by  an  agreement 
to  which  he  had  not  lieen  a  partv,  for  which  Lord 
Nelson,  with  his  peculiar  politenes?,  called  him, 
in  a  letter  to  Captain  Louis,  “  scoundrel.” — (iii.p. 
431  and  43^1.)  This  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  a(>plied 
to  Girardon,  supposing  him  commander  ofGaeta 
Captain  Louis,  to  whwm  af  erwa  ds  Gaeta  sur¬ 
rendered,  had  the  generosity  to  render  justice  to 
Berger;  in  writing  lo  Nelsim  he  said — “  I  as-ure 
you  that  the  Frenchmin  I  have  been  dealing 
with,  has  acted  more  imlike  one  than  any  I  ever 
met.” — Clarkk  and  M’Artuur,  ii.  299. 

*  Ruff  i.  as  Virario-Generale,  was  i  great  deal 
more.  The  Vicario-tiencrale  is  invested  with 
the  I'ulle-it  royal  ftower,  vt  alter  ego,  ns  it  is  te<  h- 
nicallv  exprc'i.H*  d  by  the  sovereign,  on  a[ipoiniiug 
to  such  ail  exalted  uihcc. 
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RulTo,”  (the  italics  are  Clarke’s,)* * * §  and 
lastly  in  the  Life,  as  quoted  above.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  letter  to  exist,  one  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  “  private”  letters  to  a  superior 
military  authority  can  nullify  public  acts 
and  solemn  engagements.  .Moreover,  “  the 
King  of  Naples’  secret  orders  t  to  RulTo 
have  notliing  to  do  with  a  capitulation 
sanctioned  hy  a  British  officer,  and  to  which 
the  national  faith  was  unquestionably 
pledged.”!  That  the  King  of  Nafiles  dis¬ 
avowed  RulTo  is  too  irue,'^  hut  he  did  so 
when  on  board  the  Foiidroyant,  under  the 
complete  power  (we  are  ashamed  to  state 
the  Tact,  hut  it  is  undeniable)  of  Nelson, 
the  Ilamiltons,  and  Acton,  all  English  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  by  their  advice  and  influence 
only  that  all  the  severe  measures  were 
taken;  oT  this  there  is  Aimple  evidence  in 
the  several  biographies  of  Nelson,  and  in 
his  letters  ;  it  was  on  board  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  and  surrounded  by  Englishmen,  that 
the  King  of  Naples  passed  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  edicts  that  perhaps  ever  disgraced 
a  statute-book. 11  Even  the  personal  ene¬ 
mies  of  Ferdinand  considered  him  as  the 
prisoner  of  Nelson ;  and  to  the  English 
admiral  was  not  unjustly  ascribed  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the  king.^l  With  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
avowal  of  Ruftb,  circumstances  lend  un- 

*  Foote’s  Vindication,  pp.  49  and  fiG.  How 
can  it  be  true  that  a  [irivale  lelt-  r  in  the  King’s 
own  hand  to  Rutfo  was  among  th«  Nelson  pa¬ 
pers  ?  If  true,  it  inu^t  be  equally  true  that  Rulfo 
never  recoiverl  it  Of  the  utiscrU(iul<tusoess  of 
Clarke  and  M’Arlliur  in  forging  !•  tiers,  see  a 
proof  in  the  N«dson  l)i-parcliY  S,  li.  40G. 

I  “  Nelson  acted  as  be  iliougbt  right  from  being 
In  possession  of  the  Kins’s  s  cret  onlers  lo 
Rufto.” — (yi.ARKE.  Vindication,  p.  57. 

t  Vindication,  p.  GO. 

§  “The  Kiti.f  on  bis  arrival  [in  the  Bay  of 
Naples]  publicly  di-savowed  any  authority  b  iving 
been  delegited  to  Rulfo  to  ir»  at  with  stibjects  in 
rtbe'lion.” — Clarke  and  M'.drthur,  il.  275. 

II  The  reader  may  find  their  substance  in  Col- 
b'tta,  lib.  v.,  cap,  I,  §  2.  Tliey  are  a'so  in 
Cuofo’g  Saggio,  §  49,  who  recor.ls  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  fio-t,  that  altboujh  butidreds  of  people 
were  condemned,  r-ven  to  death,  io  consequence 
of  iliese  edicts,  they  were,  however,  not  puh- 
lislicd. 

TI  Saggio  Storico,  §  xlix.  Nelson  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  ill  it  long  befire,  wb*-n  tlie  King  was 
at  Palermo — iberer>re  n"t  so  coinplet*  ly  m  bis 
power  as  on  board  the  Foi  dr 'yant — there  w-is 
untiling  which  be  propos- d  that  was  not  impli¬ 
citly  complied  with,  (lii.  325  )  In  his  letter  lo 
Davison,  when  complaining  of  .Mr.  Fox’s  speech 
respecting  the  lireach  of  the  c  ipitulat  on,  he 
made  the  following  admission;  “tlie  whole  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kmeiloin  of  N-ip'es  werv,  at  the  time 
dbnlcd  lo,  absolutely  placed  iu  my  bands,”  (iii* 
510) 
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happily  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  this! 
was  only  owing  to  Nelson’s  inlhieuce,  he  i 
being  too  interested  in  desiroyirtg  tlie  Car- 1 
dinal’s  credit.  It  was  at  tliis  time,  when  i 
on  board  Nelson’s  ship  that  the  King  of] 
Naples  announced  his  intention  of  creating! 
the  Admiral  Duke  of  Bronte;*  but,  on 
returning  to  Sicily,  that  same  king  not  only 
continued  Ruiro  in  his  liigh  situation,  but  j 
rewarded  him  with  a  salary  of  ‘^4,000  du- 1 
cats,  (more  than  XIIOOO  sterling,)  and  as! 
much  again  in  yearly  revenue  from  lands  , 
which  he  bestowed  on  him,t  besides  letters! 
of  thanks  and  rewards  to  a  brother  of  his.  j 
Rulfo  continued  in  his  office  till  he  went  i 
to  the  Conclave  at  Venice  for  the  election  i 
of  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  Now,  all  this  I 
proves  that,  when  left  to  himself,  the  king 
was  far  from  disavowing  Ruffo,  or  being] 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  done; — which 
is  as  goo^l  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Car-i 
dinal’s  correct  conduct,  as  the  rewards 
promised  to  Nelson,  when  on  board  his  ship 
— rewards  on  which  the  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patches  relies  in  defence  of  his  hero — (iii. 
4B3,)  are  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral.  Besides  all  this, 
we  have  seen  (pp.  423,  426,  and  427,)  that 
both  Nelson,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  approved  of  terms  being  granted  , 
to  the  Republicans  when  the  castles  were! 
on  the  point  of  capitulating.  It  is  there- 1 
fore  utterly  untrue  that  Ruffo  had  acted  ; 
contrary  to  the  King’s  orders  in  granting  j 
such  terms  as  he  had  done,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Foote  and  the  Allies.  But,  j 
supposing  Ruffo  had  exceeded  his  instruc-  j 
tions,  what  right  had  Nelson  to  annul  his  j 
acts?  Had  he  a  right  to  break  the  capitu¬ 
lation  signed  by  F(x>te  ?  Nelson  had  never  [ 
been  invested  with  higher  powers  than , 
Ruffo’s — such  a  thing  could  not  be  :  he  i 
could  only  have  superseded  him.  The  let- 1 
ter  of  the  king — to  which  w'e  have  alluded 
(P-421,)  — was  not  a  solemn  act,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect,  even  for  the 
special  circumstance  for  .which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  So  far  from  being  sent  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples  by  the  king,  and  with  supreme 
power.  Nelson  volunteered  to  go  there 

*  Cl'trke  and  AF. Arthur,  (ii.  314.) 

t  Collutla,  lib.  V.  cap.  1,  §  8. 

t  This  is  proved  fren  the  documents  quoted, 
p.  425,  and  from  the  1-tter  of  Nelson  to  Keith  of 
27ih  June,  in  which,  after  having  related  whai 
lie  had  done  since  tlie  IGthftofind  tlie  French 
fl»'ct,  lie  proceeds — “  I  de'ennin  id  to  offer  my¬ 
self  Hir  I  he  service  of  Naples,  where  I  knew  the 
French  fleet  intended  going.”  Whether  he  went 
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when  he  could;  and,  as  Hamilton  wrote 
to  him,  he  was  under  no  kind  of  engage¬ 
ment.  The  king,  w  hen  full  of  gratitude 
and  pouring  rewards  on  him,  c.xpiessed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

‘•Your  powerful  co-operation  having  ren¬ 
dered  the  forces  of  my  faithful  soldiers  eflica- 
cious.  as  well  as  that  of  my  allies  who  are 
united  with  them,” — (ili.  438.) 

His  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  allies,  and  no  more  (Clarke  and 
.M’Arlhur,  ii.  IBS) ;  and,  on  the  27lh  o( 
July,  1799,  the  Admiralty  repeatedly  speak 
of  his  co-operation  with  the  Sicilian  army 
—  (iii.  419).  If  the  king  of  Naples  had 
appointed  him  to  govern  his  kingdom — if 
he  had  intrusted  him  with  the  supreme 
command  over  his  army  and  his  navy — 
could  Nelson  have  accepted  such  eminent 
and  responsible  offices  without  the  special 
1  leave  of  his  king  ?  As  to  disavowing  Foote, 

I  he  could  not  legally  do  it;  for  this  officer, 

!  as  he  himself  states,  was 

;  “as  fully  authorized  to  sign  such  a  treaty  as 
1  Lord  Nelson;  for  he  was  as  much  under  Lord 
St,  Vincent  as  I  was  under  him.”* 

Nelson  did  not  do  so  in  point  of  fact;  on 
the  contrary,  he  praised  Foote  for  what  he 
had  done ;  and  it  afforded  him  “  infinite 
pleasure”  to  convey  to  Foote  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  mark  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty’s  approba¬ 
tion  “  for  most  important  services  when  left 
w’ith  the  command  in  the  Bay  of  Naples”! 
— one  of  which  services  was  to  sign  the 
capkulation  by  which  the  king  repossessed 
himself  of  the  castles  so  often  mentioned. 

This  would  render  it  quite  superfluous 
to  notice  all  that  the  learned  editor  says 
”  anent  the  law  of  breaking  capitulations,” 
were  it  not  necessary  to  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  asserting 

I  after  the  French  or  pfter  Lady  Hamilton,  whom 
he  look  on  hoard  on  liie  2l9t  of  June  at  Palermo, 

I  may  be  doubted  ;  ihat  lie  did  not  go  by  order,  or 
i  as  a  representa'ive,  commander,  or  minister  of 
I  the  Kiiijf  of  Naples,  is  certain, 
j  *  V'indication,  p.  77. 

I  t  Dispatches,  iv.  17.  In  a  private  letter  to 
;  Alexander  Stephens,  dated  February  10,  1803, 

I  Nelson  did  not  scruple  to  say  what  iie  knew  was 
I  not  lru(*,  and  what  he  never  dared  say  to  F'oote, 

I  or  in  any  official  document,  that  that  officer  had 
i  no  power  to  enter  into  any  treaty.  He  had  tlie 
[lower,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  at  the  head  of 
the  F.nglish  forces,  as  far  as  the  binding  of  Eng¬ 
land  went.  Stephens  did  not  believe  Nelson,  as 
is  evident  from  his  history,  in  which  he  omits 
altogether  to  speak  of  Caracciolo's  murder. 
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that  such  villainies  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations.  Before  considering  the 
point  of  law,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
though  Nelson,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
without  any  assigned  ground,  broke  the 
capitulation,  yet  with  his  own  ofhcers,  or 
with  IlufTo,  he  never  pretended  to  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  From  first  to  last,  when  he 
knew  the  truth  as  well  as  we  know  it,  he 
having  among  his  own  papers  the  capitula¬ 
tion  itself.  Nelson  carefully  and  shamefully 
avoided  to  use  the  name  “  capitulation,”  to 
make  the  world  believe  there  was  no  such 
thing.  He  first  of  all  called  it  an  armis¬ 
tice,  then  a  treaty,*  but  never  a  capitula¬ 
tion  ;  nor  did  he  ever  venture  to  say  that  he 
broke  it  as  such,  and  in  virtue  of  his  pow¬ 
ers.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  say  that  Foote  had  acted 
out  of  the  limits  of  his  charge,  and  promis¬ 
ed  terms  wdiich  he  was  not  warranted  to 
promise  by  his  commi.ssion;  and  this  he 
well  knew  he  could  not  say.  Nelson  never 
having  pretended  to  set  aside,  in  a  formal 
and  solemn  manner,  a  formal  and  solemn 
military  capitulation,  it  is  superfluous  to 
discuss  whether,  had  he  been  a  commander- 
in-chief,  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so?  If 
the  whole  of  the  writers  on  public  law  were 
to  affirm  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  we 
should  not  mind  :  no  authority  can  legalize 
a  villainy.  A  general  besieges  a  fortress, 
he  considers  it  important  to  possess  himself 
of  it  before  it  is  relieved;  and  with  this 
view  he  solemnly  offers  the  best  terms  he 
can,  which  are  solemnly  accepted.  Thirty- 
six  hours  after,  when  no  relief  is  any  longer 
to  be  apprehended,  a  superior  officer  comes 
and  puts  aside  the  capitulation,  on  the  plea 
that  he  who  signed  it  had  no  powers.  Who 
has  ever  dreampt  of  asking  the  commander 
of  a  siege  to  show  his  powers  of  granting 

*  All  capitulations  are,  in  one  sense,  treaties,  as 
they  cannot  be  drawn  up  and  be  agreed  upon 
except  after  Ir^afr’/ig  or  negotiating  ;  butall  treaties 
are  not  capitulations.  A  treaty  of  commerce  *  r 
of  peace  requires  special  powers  to  be  negotiated, 
and  a  ratification  previous  to  its  being  perfect  and 
binding  ;  and  of  course  the  proper  supreme  power 
may  disavow  a  negotiator  of  such  an  act;  but  a 
military  capitulation  is  an  act  which  requires  no 
special  powers,  the  commission  which  an  officer 
bolds  being  a  proof  of  his  having  such  powers  ; 
nor  does  it  want  ratification.  Nelson,  with  great 
cunning,  tried  to  make  a  military  capitulation 
pass  for  a  civil  and  political  treaty,  by  never  call¬ 
ing  it  by  its  proper  and  technical  name.  lie  did 
more:  when  he  found  that  agreement  designated 
as  a  capitulation,  he  alleged  that  it  was  no  capitu¬ 
lation,  because,  he  having  broken  it,  had  prevent¬ 
ed  Its  execution ! 


[May, 

terms?  Who  has  ever  heard  of  powers 
being  required?  To  deceive  an  enemy,  it 
would  onl^  be  necessary  to  find  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  agent,  nd  hoc,  give  him  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  command  and  power,  denying 
to  him  the  substance  ;  or  send  an  honorable 
man  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  and  then 
find  a  Nelson  ready  to  break  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  safe  agreement  between 
military  authorities.  An  agreement  would 
only  be  a  decoy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare; 
and  a  military  capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  a  fortress,  (as  well  as  a  military  agree¬ 
ment  for  any  other  purpose)  would  be  an 
impossibility.  No  author  ever  defended 
principles  so  monstrously  immoral.  What 
the  authors  quoted  by  the  learned  editor 
say,  is,  that  an  officer  must  not  exceed  the 
powers  or  attributions  of  his  office.  Thus, 
if  a  general,  in  taking  possession  of  a  for¬ 
tress,  were  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  restored 
at  the  general  peace,  or  that  the  sovereign 
shall  never  enter  its  walls  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  enemy  who  evacuates  it,  then  he 
would  exceed  the  attributions  of  his  office, 
and  his  promise  be  void ;  but  the  other 
party  could  not  complain  of  the  non-obser¬ 
vance  of  terms,  which  the  party  who  agreed 
to  them  had  manifestly  no  power  to  stipu¬ 
late,  being  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  attri¬ 
butions.* 

The  two  instances  referred  to  by  Sir  II. 
Nicolas,  of  capitulations  set  aside,  are  of 
no  weight,  because  no  number  of  perfidies 
can  authorize  one,  and  because  the  cases 
are  totally  different.  Ilapp  agreed  on  the 
29th  of  Nov.  1813,  to  give  up  Dantzic  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1814,  the  garrison  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  taken  to  France  under 
promise  of  not  serving  till  exchanged.  On 
the  23d  of  Dec.  1813,  at  1 1  o’clock  of  the 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Russian  service,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  siege  and  had  agreed  to  the  capitu¬ 
lation,  informed  Rapp  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  not  consent  that  the  gar¬ 
rison  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  France 
on  parole.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  were  held  sacred.  The  reason  that 
determined  Alexander,  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  parole  had  been  broken  in  former 
cases,  and  might  be  broken  in  this.  The 
determination  of  the  Emperor  was  commu¬ 
nicated  mo<t  solemnly,  aijd  in  the  most 
gentlemanlike  terms  to  Rapp,  who  having 
still  possession  ot^the  place,  was  free  to  de¬ 
termine  what  he  pleased. t  The  Duke  of 

*  V.atlel,  liv.  iii  ch.  16,  §  261-263. 

t  “  Le  Due  de  Wurtemberg  m’ofFrait  de  remet- 
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Wurtemberff  gave  him  that  fair  warning 
which  Nelson  never  gave  to  the  poor  Nea¬ 
politan  republicans;  and  yet  Rapp  and  all 
the  French  writers  have  complained  of  this 
ais  of  a  breach  of  faith.  The  case  of 
Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  also  quoted  by  Sir 
Harris,  is  still  more  inconclusive.  Geiieral  \ 
Klenau  agreed  to  a  capitulation  on  terms 
which  he  was  not  authorized  to  grant;  but 
he  had  taken  care,  previously,  to  inform 
Gouvion  Saint  Cyr  of  this,  wl>o,  therefore, 
knowing  that  he  treated  with  a  person  who 
had  not  the  power  of  signing  what  he  did, 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  when 
he  refused  to  abide  by  an  act,  the  illegality 
of  which  was  beforehand  known  to  those 
who  signed  it.*  It  was,  however,  offered 
to  restore  him  to  the  same  situation  in 
which  he  was  when  he  signed  the  auree- 
mcnt  with  Klenau,  whereas  Nelson  possess¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  castles,  taking  advantage 
of  the  capitulation,  and  under  pretence  of 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

Nelson  has  been  very  anxious  to  make 
people  believe  that  the  republicans  left  the 
castles  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  had 
annulled  the  capitulation  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  negative 
is  proved,  so  far  as  a  negative  is  capable  of 
proof.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Nelsont 

“sent  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  to  the 
Cardinal  Vicar-General,  to  represent  to  his 
Eminence  my  opinion  of  the  infamous  terms 
entered  into  with  the  rebels,  and  also  two  pa¬ 
pers  which  I  enclose.^  Ilis  Eminence  said, 

trc  les  chnsos  dans  leur  premier  etat,”  says  Rapp 
in  Ilis  Memoirs. 

*  'I'he  letter  of  Scinvarzenberg,  annniling  the 
capitulation,  was  published  bv  the  present  l.ord 
VV  estmorelund  in  his  Memoirs  of  tlie  operations  I 
of  the  Allied  Annies.”  lid  edition,  p.  325. 

t  'I'roubridge  and  Ball  went  on  the  25th  of 
June  ;  for  Nelson  under  that  date  writes  to  Duck¬ 
worth,  “  Troubridge  and  Ball  are  gone  to  the 
Cardinal,”  which  implies  they  were  still  with 
him  at  the  time  Nelson  wrote. — iii.  3s7. 

t  One  of  these  papers  from  a  copy  in  the  State 
Paper  Ulhce,  (how  and  when  did  it  get  there  .^)  is 
as  follows; — “  Declaration  sent  to  the  Neapolitan 
Jacobins  in  the  castle  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo.  liis 
Britannic  .Majesty’s  ship  Foudroyant,  Naples  liay, 
25th  June,  171)0.  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nel.son, 
K.  B.,  Commander  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  acquaints  the  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  .Majesty  in  the  castles 
of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  that  he  will  not  permit  them 
to  embark  or  quit  tliose  places.  'I'liey  must  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  Ins  .\lajestv’s  Royal  mercy.” 
11  ovv  is  it  that  a  copy  of  so  important  a  paper  is 
not  atnong  the  Nelson  papers,  nor  in  his  order- 
book,  or  letter-book.^  The  second  paper  is  an 


that  he  would  send  no  papers,  but  if  I  pleased 
I  might  break  the  armistice,  for  that  he  was 
tired  of  his  situation.  Captain  Troubriilge 
then  asked  his  Eminence  ihi.s  plain  que.stion  : 
If  Lonl  .Nel.son  breaks  the  armistice,  will  your 
Eminence  assist  him  in  his  attack  on  the  cas¬ 
tles?  His  jinswer  was  clear:  I  will  neither 
assist  him  with  men  nor  guns.  After  much 
commimicatioii*  his  Eminence  desired  to  come 
on  board  to  speak  with  me  on  his  situation.  I 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  convince 
him  that  the  treaty  and  armistice  was  at  an 
end  by  the  arrival  ol’thc  fleet. — but  an  admiral 
is  no  match  in  talking  with  a  cardinal.  1 
therefore  gave  him  my  opinion  in  writing,  viz., 
Rear-admiral  Lord  .Nelson,  who  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  on  the  2ith  of  June  with  the 
British  fleet,  found  a  treaty  entered  into  with 
the  rebels,  which  he  is  of  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  bis  Sicilian  Majesty,  Earl  St.  Vincent 
— Lord  Keith.’'t  “Under  this  opinion  the 
rebels  came  out  of  the  castles  which  wms  (sic) 
instantly  occupied  by  the  marines.” — iii.,  392. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  “  rebels,”  as  they 
are  called,  came  out  of  the  castles  under 
this  opinion,  why  was  not  the  approbation 

intimation  to  the  Commander  of  St.  Elmo,  and 
that  is  ill  the  order-book  of  Nelson  : — both  written 
.ind  sent  ut  the  same  time,  to  the  same  person, 
and  yet  only  one  of  them  entered  in  tlie  order- 
book  ! 

*  Troubridge  and  Ball  went  at  least  twice  to 
the  Cardinal ;  on  the  25th  first,  then  on  the  26tli. 
This  results  from  a  letter  without  dale,  but  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  editor  (iii.  3!)4,)  to  be  of  the  2.')th  of 
June,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal ;  but  as  Nelson 
says  in  it  that  lie  “  will  land  1200  men  ”  to  go 
against  castle  St.  Elmo,  “under  the  present  ar¬ 
mistice  ”  (how  far  it  was  fair  to  land  forces  under 
an  armistice  may  well  be  doubted)  and  in  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Keith,  lie  says,  that  Troubridge  and  Ball 
with  1300  men  had  already  landed  on  the  27th, 
(the  date  of  the  letter,)  it  is  clear  that  the  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  was  written  on  the  2Gth.  It  begins 
thus :  “  I  am  just  honored  with  your  Fhnineiice’s 
letter,  and  as  his  Excellency,  Sir  \V.  Hamilton, 
wrote  to  you  this  morning,  that  1  will  on  no  con¬ 
sideration  break  tiie  armistice  entered  into  by  you, 
I  hope  your  Eminence  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am 
supporting  your  ideas.  I  send  once  more  Cap¬ 
tains  'froubridge  and  Ball,”  &.c.  Can  any  perfidy 
equal  tiiat  of  the  man  who  broke  the  truce  the 
moment  he  arrived,  and  yet  wanted  to  lull  the 
Cardinal  into  a  belief  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
so.^  And  can  we  wonder  at  the  poor  republicans 
being  entrapped  into  a  belief  that  the  armistice 
and  the  capitulation  were  to  be  observed  ? 

t  This  document  has  no  date,  in  the  letter  to 
Keith,  but  a  copy  with  very  slight  alterations, 
(which,  however,  are  enough  to  make  one  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  document,  for  if  ever  one 
original  existed,  all  the  copies  would  be  alike,)  is 
printed  (iii.  388)  from  the  order-book,  and  is  dated 
Juiie2Gtli.  In  that  copy,  moreover,  the  d-  curnent 
is  shorter:  it  ends  with  the  words,  “  Sicilian  Ma¬ 
jesty,”  and  the  most  important  ones,  “  Earl  St. 
Vincent — Lord  Keith,”  are  wholly  omitted. 
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of  Lord  Keith  asked,  before  delivering  those 
who  surrendered,  into  the  hands  of  their 
executioners,  as  if  no  “treaty”  had  been 
entered  into — as  if  Lord  Keitlt  had  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  one  which,  on  Nelson’s  own 
showin^T,  onglit  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution  with  that  gallant  and  truly  noble 
man’s  approbation  ?  Did  Nelson  ever  ask 
the  approbation  which  he  alleged  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary  ?  Had  he  asked  it,  he  would  have 
certaitily  obtained  it  from  Lord  Keith,  who, 
at  a  later  |)eriod,  strongly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Nelson;*  and  who,  at  the  very 
time  that  Nelson  degraded  himself  so  much, 
wrote  to  advise  just  concessions  and  humane 
measures;  but,  alas!  his  letter  is  a  barren 
monument  of  his  own  goodness  and  noble- 
mindedness,  and  the  most  solemn  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  him  * 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  whom  it, 
was  disregarded.  As  to  the  declaration 
which  Nelson  said  that  he  had  “  sent  to  the 
Neapolitan  Jacobins”  in  the  castles, — 
When  was  it  sent?  by  whom  was  it  sent? 
to  whom  was  it  sent?  by  whom,  and  to 
whom,  was  it  delivered?  These  are  most 
important  questions ;  for  the  sending  it 
after  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  forts, 
or  before — sending  it  with  or  without  au¬ 
thority — sending  it  to  the  commanders  of 
the  forts,  or  to  an  unauthorized  person — 
having  it  delivered  by  and  to  the  right,  or 
to  a  wrong  person,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war — affect  most  materially  its  legality. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any 
declaration  at  all  was  ever  sent  to  any  one 
by  any  body.  'Lhe  Cardinal  went  on  board 
the  Foudroyant  on  the  2()ih  of  June,  as  is 
proved  by  the  date  of  the  opinion  above 
transcribed  ;  which  opinion  Nelson,  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Keith,  says  he  gave  to  the 
Cardinal  when  on  board. t  Ruffo,  we 

know,  was  stoutly  for  observing  the  capitu¬ 
lation,  and  had  previously  refused  to  send 
any  paper  to  the  republicans.  These  un¬ 
happy  victims  of  treachery  left  the  castles 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  that  is,  a  few 
hours  after  receiving  the  declaration  (if 
Nelson’s  story  were  true)  that  they  were  to 
“  come  out  and  be  hanged.”  Is  it  credible, 
that,  being  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them,  they  would  have  been  in  such  a 

•Clarke  and  M’ Arthur,  ii.  2GS :  and  Footk’s 
Vind'catiun,  p.  57  and  87. 

t  Harris  •n,  writing  un-ler  the  eyes  of  I.adv 
Hamilton,  who  was  present,  and  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter  between  Ruffo  and  Nelson,  says  that  Nel¬ 
son  wrote  his  opinion  in  the  presence  of  Ruffo. — 
Life  of  JVdson^  vol,  ii.  p.  100. 
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hurry?  Would  they  not  have  remonstrated 
against  the  breach  of  a  solemn  capitulation  ? 
woitld  they  not  have  begged  for  mercy? 
would  they  not  have  put  off  to  the  very  last 
the  evil  moment?  We  learn  from  their 
petitions  atid  from  their  historians,  that 
they  came  out  on  the  faith  and  honor  of 
Kngland,  having  capitulated  ;  the  English 
officer  who  signed  that  capitulation,  and 
who  had  pledged  that  faith  and  that  hoiior, 
tells  us  that  “  these  men  did  not  .surrender 
without  capitulation.”*  Surely,  these  are 
the  best  witnesses  that  could  be  brought 


forward  ;  to  shake  their  evidence  something 
more  is  required  than  an  utterly  unsupport¬ 
ed,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  proved,  utterly 
unfounded  assertion  of  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  having  betrayed  them. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
put  in  irons  on  board  the  very  ships  that 
were  to  take  them  to  Toulon,  according  to 
the  capitulation;  others  were  also  put  in 
irons  on  board  English  men-of-war,  the 
English  sailors  and  marines  being  their 
gaolers  and  keepers.  By  what  law  or  prin¬ 
ciple  English  ships  could  be  turned  into 
prisons  of  the  King  of  Naj)les,  and  English 
admirals  and  officers  the  keepers  of  those 
prisons,  no  one  knows.  According  to  law, 
and  to  all  acknowledged  principles, — a 
man-of-w'ar  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs, — 
far  from  being  prisons,  the  English  men-of- 
war  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  legally, 
an  asylum  where  no  Neapolitan,  for  crimes 
committed  out  of  the  British  dominions 
could  be  kept  in  prison,  any  more  than  if 
he  had  come  to  London.  It  was  not  for  the 
king  of  England,  for  his  courts,  or  for  his 
officers,  to  punish  offences  against  the  King 
of  Naples.!  The  sufferings  of  the  prisoners 
were  of  the  most  cruel  description  ;  and  not 
content  with  seizing  them  treacherously, 
treating  them  cruelly,  and  keeping  them  in 


*  Vindication,  p  77. 

t  The  editor  of  the  Dispatches  says,  (iii.  408) 
that  these  prisoners  were  “  sinifiiy  detained  as 
prisoners  until  the  king’s  arrival,  \\  h  n  l^ord 
Nelson’s  interference  with  them  entirelv  ceased.” 
What  Nelson  could  do  worse  than  detaining  tliem 
not  simply  as  prisoners,  hut  in  irons — a  gratuitous 
I  piece  of  barbarity — till  they  were  given  up  to 
i  punishment,  except  murdering  them  himself  at 
once,  as  he  did  Caracciolo,  one  cannot  see.  ’I'hat 
these  prisoners  were  not  in  the  custody  of  English 
soldiers,  after  the  arriv  al  of  the  king  of  Naples  on 
board  the  Foudroyant,  is  a  mistake  The  prison¬ 
ers  were  delivered  up  to  the  Nea[)oliian  guards 
niy  about  the  8th  of  August,  as  stated  in  a  letter 
of  Troubridge  of  this  dale. — Clarke  and  M’Ar- 
THUR,  ii.  308. 
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irons  for  no  crime  against  the  laws  of  liis 
country,  Nelson  went  so  far  as  to  act  as  ‘ 
commissary  of  police  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  actually  got  some  of  the  prisoners 
brought  on  board  the  Foudroyant  to  be  ex- ; 
amined.*  ' 

"J'he  victims  of  Nelson’s  treachery  were 
delivered  up  to  what  was  called  a  giunta —  ! 
that  is  tools  of  the  government — to  be  tried,  i 
Yet  even  this  oiunta  thought,  that  all  those  i 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  proved  pre- 1 
vious  to  the  kingdom  falling  into  the  hands  | 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  those  who  had  ca-  ^ 
pitulated,  could  not  be  punished.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  party  anxious  for  executions  ; 
a  less  delicate  giunta  was  appointed,  one  of 
whose  first  acts  was  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
executioner  by  the  month,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  it  by  the  job,  as  was  previously  the 
case  ;  a  significant  index  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  that  court.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  such  as  in  this  country  are  not 
only  unknown  but  incredible  and  incom- 
jirehensible.  The  accuser  could  be  wit¬ 
ness  ; — the  accused  never  saw  either  the 
one  or  the  other ; — he  did  not  know  even 
their  names; — he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  counsel  ; — the  judges  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  in  private  without  giving 
any  reason  for  their  determination; — the 
sentence  was  not  only  without  appeal,  but 
might  be  carried  into  execution  on  the  very 
day  it  was  passed  ; — 

“  It  would  be  too  long  and  too  painful  to  de¬ 
tail  the  wicked  deeds  ol  tyrants,  and  the  mis¬ 
erable  state  of  the  sufferers.  There  were  ntore 
tlmn  300  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  kiiigtlom  put  to  death;  among  them  Ca- 
ralVa.  Kiario,  Colonna,  Caracriolo,  five  Figna- 
telli,  and  at  least  twenty  more  of  noble  houses  ; 
next  to  them  men  distinguished  for  learning 
and  scientific  attainments,  such  as  Cirillo,  Pa- 
gano,  Conforti,  Uusso,  Ciaia,  Fiorentino,  Bafii, 
Falconeri,  Logoteta,  de  Fdippis,  Albanese, 
Bagni,  Neri,  and  many  more ;  then  men  re¬ 
markable  for  their  station  in  society,  such  as 
Federici,  Massa,  Manthone,  the  Bishops  Sarno, 
Natale,  Troise,  a  respectable  lady  like  Pimen¬ 
tel,  ami  a  most  miserable  one  like  Sanfelice. 
Serra  and  Kiario  were  beheaded,  though  un¬ 
der  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Genzano,  under 
sixteen.”!' 

These  were  a  few  of  the  murders  com¬ 
mitted  in  consequence  of  Nelson’s  treache¬ 
ry,  and  with  his  approbation.  There  is  no 

*  “Tuesday,  [July]  2d.  Several  of  the  rebel 
party  were  br  >uglit  on  board  for  examination.” — 
Log- Book  of  the  Foudroyant^  iii.  5Cb, 

t  Colleltaj  V.  1.6. 


doubt  that  a  word  of  his  would  have  put  an 
end  to  all  these  itifamies  :  and  there  is  still 
less  doubt  that  these  wludesale  executions 
pleased  him,  as  well  as  Lady  Hamilton  and 
her  imbecile  husband.  On  hearing  that 
thirteen  poor  wretches  had  been  hanged  at 
Procida,  he  wrote — 

“  Your  news  of  the  hanging  of  thirteen  Jaco¬ 
bins  gave  us  [that  is  himself  and  the  Hamil- 
tons,  in  who.<e  house  ho  was  living]  great 
pleasure;  and  the  three  priests,  I  hope,  return 
in  the  Aurora  to  dangle  on  the  best  tree 
adapted  to  their  weight  of  sins.”* * * § 
i 

I  The  universal  misery  brought  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  villains  reinstated  in  power  by 
;  Nelson’s  exertions  are  incredible.  We 
I  shall  give  accounts  of  that  misery  in  Cap- 
j  tain  Troubridge’s  words  : — 
i 

I  “August  20th. — Today  eleven  of  the  prin- 
j  cipal  Jacobins,  princes,  dukes, commoner^:,  and 
I  ladies,  were  executed.  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  soon  finish  on  a  great  scale,  and  then  pass 
an  Act  of  Oblivion.  Death  is  a  trifie  to  the 
prisons.”! — ‘‘  August  30th. — Five  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bins  were  hung  yesterday,  and  190  sent  to 
Gaeta  to  thin  the  prisons,  which  are  now  get¬ 
ting  very  full.”! — “  All  dread  reform,  I  mean 
the  people  in  office  ;  the  villanies  are  so  deeply 
rooted  that  if  some  method  is  not  taken  to  dig 
them  out,  this  government  cannot  hold  to¬ 
gether.  Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats  col¬ 
lected  as  revenue,  only  thirteen  millions  reach 
the  treasury .”§ — “The  letters  I’rom  Palermo 
mention  the  feasting  and  the  immense  sums  of 

money  that  are  spent  there . They  must 

finish  soon,  or  every  family  here  [at  iNaples] 
will  be  interested  in  making  a  disturbance, 
j  They  should  make  some  example.®,  atid  pass 
an  Act  o(‘  Oblivion,  and  let  all  be  lorgot.  At 
present  there  are  upwards  of  40,000  families 
who  have  relations  confined.”  ....  “The 
innocent  and  guilty  are  all  afraid  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  and  thrown  into  jail ;  and,  probably,  of 
having  their  houses  plundered  when  set  at  lib¬ 
erty  after  a  considerable  time,  with  noihing  to 
exist  on.  Constant  efforts  are  made  to  get  a 
man  taken  up,  in  order  to  rob  him.  I  have 
seen  many  instances  which  induce  me  tomsko 

this  representation . The  properly 

of  the  Jacobins  is  selling  for  nothing;  and  his 
[the  King’s]  own  people,  whom  he  employe, 

*  Dispatches,  iii.  376.  Comp.Trc  this  savage 
exultation  with  the  short  and  reluctant  notice 
officially  taken  by  Foote  of  the  same  transaction 
— “  'riiirteen  Jacobins  were  lianged  at  i’rocida 
yesterday  af  ernoon,  and  the  bcari*r  r>f  this  hag 
charge  of  three  condemned  priests  who  are  to  be 
degraded  at  Palermo,  and  then  sent  back  to  be 
executed  — Vimlicutiov,  p.  122. 

t  Chirlu  and  M'JIrlhur^  ii.  310. 

t  Id.  ii.  311. 

§  Clarke  and  M'Arlhur^  ii.  312. 
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are  buying  it  up,  and  the  vagabonds  pocket  the 
whole.'’* 

Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoyed  him¬ 
self  at  I’alcrmo,  partook  of  the  feastings 
along  with  the  liamiltons,  and  along  with 
tiiern  shared  the  extravagant  rewards  which 
the  kiiur  showered  on  them  at  the  cost  of  u 

o 

nation  which  they  had  been  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  ruining.  The  hero  of  the  Nile 
was  parading  his  criminal  intercourse,  and 
sacrificing  to  a  vile  woman  his  glory,  his 
honor,  and  the  interest  of  his  country ! 
Malta  was  besieged,  but  not  by  him;  Mi¬ 
norca  was  protected,  but  not  by  him  ;  the 
coast  of  Egypt  was  blockaded,  but  not  by 
him  ;  the  French  were  expelled  from  the 
Roman  States,  but  not  by  liim  ;  whilst  the 
captains,  under  his  orders,  gathered  laurels, 
he  lived  at  Palermo  gambling  all  night. t 
His  secrets,  which  might  involve  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  expedition,  or  the  safety  of  a 
fleet,  were  betrayed,!  and  the  contents  of 
his  letters  divulged.”^  He  was  informed 
of  all  this,  and  still  went  on.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  aware  of  his  strange  infatua- 
tion,  sent  out  Lord  Keith  to  command  in 
the  Mediterranean — a  step  that  they  would 
scarcely  have  taken  if  they  had  not  known 
that  Nelson  was  beside  himself.  Keith,  af¬ 
ter  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes|l  what 
was  going  on,  directed  Lord  Nelson  to  take 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Malta,  and 
gave  such  orders  as  might  prevent  him  from 
coming  back  to  Palermo;  but  Nelson  left 
the  siege  under  pretence  of  bad  health,  and 
returned  to  that  capital.  On  the  very  day 
that  Keith  ordered  him  to  remain  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Malta, 24th  February,  IHOO,  Trou- 
bri(lge  entreated  him  most  earnestly  not  to 
go  to  Sicily,11  and  soon  after  that,  a  very 
friendly  and  very  plain  letter  came  to  him 
from  Admiral  Goodall,  telling  him  with  as 
much  grace  as  frankness,  that  his  infatuation 
was  known  in  England.**  At  last,  on  learn¬ 

*  Clarke,  and  M' Arthur^  ii,  339. 

t  Id.  ii.  3.j5. 

X  Id  ii  311. 

§W.  ii.  3G1. 

II  Nelson  received  the  order  to  put  himself 
under  K*  ith  on  the  Gth  of  January,  1600;  on  the 
IGlh  of  the  same  month  he  wi  nl  to  Leghorn  from 
Palermo,  where  he  returned  with  Keith. 

U  Dispatches^  iv.  19G. 

**  The  letter  was  written  on  the  15tli  of  No- 
vemb«;r  1799,  the  day  Lord  Keith  sailed  to  take 
the  command  in  the  Mediteranean.  Tlie  part 
here  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : — “  They  say  here 
you  are  Rinaldo  in  the  arms  of  Armida,  and 
it  requires  the  firmness  of  an  L'baldo  and  his 
brother  knight  to  draw  you  from  the  enchantre»s. 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  very  pleasant  attraction,  to 


[May, 

ing  that  he  had  quitted  the  station  off*  Malta 
to  g<»  to  Palermo,  orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Keith,  authorizing  Nelson  to  come  home, 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Lord  Spencer,  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  friendly  letter  to  Nelson 
himself,  informed  him*  that  the  Admiralty 
did  not  wish  to  recall  him,  but  that,  if  he 
could  not  keep  afloat,  he  had  much  better 
come  home  at  once,  than  stay  at  Palermo, 
and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  his 
friends.  As  Hamilton  had  been  recalled, 
and  was  coming  home,  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  Nelson  to  return  with 
him  to  England — for  Lady  Hamilton  was 
of  the  party. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say,  after 
all  this,  that  Lord  Spencer  approved  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  conduct.  Nelson  >vas  treat¬ 
ed  with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  which 
his  great  services  at  Aboukir  deserveil  ;  but 
his  conduct  was  certainly  not  approved  of. 
Had  the  whole  truth  been  known  to  him, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  nobleman  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  honor  would  have  taken  serious 
notice  of  what  liad  happened.  The  learn¬ 
ed  editor  informs  us,  that  by  a  letter  of 
Lord  Spencer,  “  written  soon  after,  and  ev¬ 
idently  with  reference  to  Nelson’s  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Naples, ”t  “  all  Nelson’s  proceed¬ 
ings  seem  to  have  been  fully  approved  of.” 
— (iii.  5U9.)  What  grounds  the  editor  had 
for  saying  that  this  letter  was  written  “  ev¬ 
idently  with  reference”  to  the  proceedings 
at  Naples,  we  don’t  know  ;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  the  letter  has  “evidently”  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  dishonorable 
conduct  of  Nelson  at  Naples.  'J’he  pas¬ 
sage  in  Lord  Spencer’s  letter,  on  which  the 
editor  relies,  is  us  follows  : — 

Admiralty,  7th  October,  1799. — My  Dear 
Lord,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of 
July,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  26lh  of 
last  month,  1  can  only  now  repeat  what  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  before  said  on  the  subject,  namely, 
that  the  intentions  and  motives  by  which  all 
your  measures  have  been  governed,  have  been 
as  pure  and  good  as  their  success  has  been 
com])lete.” 

Of  course  the  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Nel¬ 
son,  of  July  23,  received  by  Lord  Spencer 
on  the  2Gth  of  Sept.,  must  be  ascertained, 
to  understand  w  hich  were  the  measures  ap¬ 
proved  of  in  the  answer.  Sir  11.  Nicolas 
informs  us  that  “  no  letter  to  Lord  Spencer 

which  I  am  very  sensible  myself ;  but  my  mn.x- 
im  has  always  been, cupidus  vulvplalum  :  cupidior 
gloria;.'' — Dispatches^  iv.  204. 

*  I)  spat  dies.,  iv.  242. 

1  Pr/face  to  vol.  iii.  p.  x. 
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of  the  23d  of  July,  has  been  found,  nor  is 
there  any  truce  of  such  a  letter  in  his  let¬ 
ter-book  ;  it  [/.  c.  the  date]  may  have  been 
a  mistake  fur  the  13th,  on  whicii  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  wrote  an  important  letter  to  him.  Vide 
p.  4(IG  aitte,”*  The  letter  at  page  4(IG 
speaks  of  an  end  put  “  to  an  infamous  trea¬ 
ty  entered  into  with  the  rebels,  in  direct  <lis- 
obedience  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty’sorders,”t 
and  informs  Lord  Spencer  that  “  the  rebels 
came  out  of  the  castles  .  .  .  without 

any  honors  ;’'f  but  it  does  not  state  that 

*  Dispatches^  iii.  509. 

t  Tills  was  not  true.  Tlie  disobedience  to 
orders,  even  if  true,  did  not  concern  F'oote,  wlio 
signed,  without  having  any  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Nelson  knew  it  well.  It  was  in  conse(|uencc  <if 
the  publication  of  this  “  infamous  ”  and  conceal¬ 
ed  attack  on  his  character  that  Foote  wrote  his 
“  Vindication.”  This  very  honorable  and  gallant 
officer  did  not  expose  Nelson’s  conduct  till  after 
the  publication  of  this  letter,  not  wishing,  as  he 
liimselfsays,  by  so  doing,  to  act  injuriously  to  his 
country,  and  because  “  all  those  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  stale  of  the  case,  and  who 
regarded  the  character  of  Lord  Nelson,  or  the 
reputation  of  the  country,  saw  the  necessity  of 
burying  (he  whole  transaction  in  oblivion,  as  fur 
as  (hat  could  he  done,”  p,  10.  Ilis  gi  nerou*!  for¬ 
bearance  is  made  the  ground  of  very  unwarrant¬ 
able  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Lditor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patches,  who,  forgetting,  a.s  usual,  that  he  himself 
has  published  all  the  necessary  documents  fur 
Foote’s  defence,  asks  why  did  not  make  to 

Nelson  suitable  representations  between  the  24th 
and  2Hth  of  June,  when  he  was  daily  v\iiiiess  of 
the  infraction  of  the  capitulation  ?  (lii.  517.)  Nel¬ 
son  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  even  ng 
of  the  24th  of  June,  and  he  then  asked  from 
Foote  a  statement  of  his  proceedings.  That  state¬ 
ment  cannot  have  been  g  ven  in  before  the  25th. 
On  that  and  «  n  the  following  day.  Nelson  and 
Rufl'o  discns-ed  between  themselves  whether  the 
capitulation  should  be  observed.  fur  from  any 
one  suspecting  it  would  be  broken,  the  parti<  s 
most  concerned  surrendered  in  execution  of  tlm 
capitul  ition,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  execu¬ 
ting  it,  possession  was  taken  of  the  castles  on  the 
evening  of  the  2Glh.  On  the  27th,  Foote  wrote 
to  Lord  Nelson,  saying,  “  he  should  have  waited 
upon  Lord  Nelson  instead  of  writing,  were  he 
not  extremely  unwell,”  p.  518,  so  that  he  could 
not  know  the  infamies  that  were  going  to  take 
place,  nor  was  he  in  a  state  of  health  ht  to  re¬ 
monstrate.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he 
sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Naple-',  (Log-book  of  the 
Sea-horse  in  vol.  iii  p  494),  being  sent  out  of  the 
way  by  Lord  Nelson,  who  thus  took  from  him  the 
opportunity  of  remonstrating  before  his  remon¬ 
strances  were  too  late.  Foote  was  not,  therefore, 
a  witness  of  the  infruction  of  the  capitulation,  nor 
was  he  in  a  position  to  remonstrate. 

t  This  is  also  untrue.  “The  Russian  troops 
allowed  the  garrison  [of  Castel  N'uovo]  to  depart 
with  the  honors  of  war,  Lying  down  their  arms 
on  the  side  of  the  murine  arsenal,  where  they 
were  embaiked  in  vessels  to  be  taken  to  Toulon.” 
These  are  the  words  of  a  petition  to  Nelson, 


there  was  a  cnpittilation  signed  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer — Captain  Foote — nor  is  the 
murder  of  Caracciolo  even  hinted  at.*  To 
what  would  the  approbation  of  Lord  Spen¬ 
cer  amount,  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
dishonorable  parts  of  the  transactions  which 
he  approved  ?  The  assnmption  that  Lord 
Spencer  answered  to  this  particular  letter 
of  the  1 3th,  when  he  said  he  answered  tome 
of  the  23(1  of  July,  has  no  foundation,  but 
in  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  fancy.  Why  should  it 
not  be  in  answer  to  another  letter  of  the 
13th  of  July,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  408)  ?  The  Icftter  which  Lord 
Spencer  answered,  was  received  by  him  on 
the  2Gth  of  September ;  and  the  letter  to 
which  the  editor  fancies  he  answered  was 
written  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  and  sent  by 
Lieutenant  Parkinson,  who  was  in  it  re¬ 
commended  for  promotion.  Now  Parkinson 
having  arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of 
August  (Vol.  iv.  p.  20),  was  promoted  be¬ 
fore  the  20th  of  the  same  month,f  conse- 
(piently  he  must  have  delivered  his  letter  to 
Lord  Spencer  long  before  the  2Gth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this 
nobleman  to  acquit  him  of  any  approbation 
whatever,  either  of  tlie  treachery,  or  of  the 
murder  of  Caracciolo,  with  which  the 
name  of  Lord  Nelson  stands  charged. 

W^e  have  postponed  to  enter  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  murder,  from  the  reluctance 
that  one  naturally  feels  to  show  that  that  un 
paralleled  crime  not  only  is  proved  by  the 
apologist  himself  indefensible,  but  appears, 
on  reflection,  and  when  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  are  considered,  much  worse  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  universally  believed. 
The  facts  are  as  follows  ; — 

W’hen  tlte  King  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily, 
abandoning  his  Continental  States  to  the 
enemy,  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a  cadet  of 


(partly  printed,  iii.  495  of  the  Dispatebrs,)  by 
some  <  f  the  unhappy  beings  whom  be  betrayed, 
and  whom  he  has  the  effrontery  to  say  eatru*  out 
of  the  castles  at  iiMMcy  and  without  honors.  'The 
Rus'ian  (government  was  always  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  capitulation.  Saggio  Slor.  §  49. 
The  editor  of  the  Dispiitches  will  be  glad  to  find 
there  the  evidence  <>f  this  fact  which  he  seemed 
to  wish,  vol  iii.  p.  51 1. 

*  Nelson  always  carefully  avoided  to  speak,  in 
his  Dispatches.  <if  Caracciolo’s  execution  He 
once  only  alluded  to  it  in  a  postcript  to  u  letter  to 
Lord  Keith,  in  the  following  few  words, — “  Ca 
racciolo  was  executed  on  board  His  S  .Majesty’s 
ship  Minerva,  on  the  29tli  of  June.:”  but  he 
omits  t<»  say  that  it  was  by  his  orders,  and  on 
board  his  own  ship,  (hat  that  base  murder  was 
concocted.  See  iii.  393. 
f  Dispatches f  iii.  410. 
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one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  'ex¬ 
istence,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
navy,  followed  his  hin^,  as  we  liave  seen, 
to  that  island.  Jlis  character  stood  very 
high  among  oiir  own  naval  oliicers,  to 
whom  lie  was  well  known,  having  com¬ 
manded,  for  a  time,  a  Neapolitan  seventy- 
four,  (11  Tancredi,)  one  of  Admiral 
Ilotham’s  squadron,  with  which  Caraccio- 
lo  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the  12lh, 
13ih,  and  14th  of  March,  1775.  lie  w'as, 
therefore,  a  companion-in-arms  of  Nelson.* 
We  h  ave  also  mentioned,  that  he  returned 
to  Naples  with  the  king’s  permission,  and, 
of  course,  no  longer  in  his  service. t  He 
was  then  obliged  to  take  service  under  the 
Government  of  Naples,  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  protection;!  and,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  he  commanded  some  boats  which 
fired  at  the  English  and  Sicilian  ships  at 
war  with  the  Neapolitan  Republic.  Before 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Ca- 
racciolo — if  we  are  to  believe  the  biogra¬ 
phers  of  Nelson^ — had  already  left  the  cas¬ 
tles,  and  was  at  Calvirrano  on  the  25W  of 
June,  whence  he  wrote  to  implore  Rutlo’s 
protection,  through  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano, 

*  Lord  St.  Vincent  wrote  of  liiin  to  .Acton  in 
the  following  terms  : — “  1  liave  great  obligations 
to  the  Chevalier  Caraeciolo  for  giving  protection 
to  the  trade  bound  from  Leghorn  to  Naples  and 
Civito  V'ecchia  lately,  the  escort  having  been 
fuiiiid  too  weak  to  encounter  the  French  jiriva- 
teers  in  the  Channel  of  Fiombino  without  his 
aid  ;  and  1  have  every  other  reason  to  he  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  during  tlie  short  lime  the  Tan¬ 
credi  has  been  under  my  orders;  and  1  greatly 
lament  the  necessity  1  am  under  to  part  with 
liim.”  2(1  April,  I7J)G. — Ukkxtox's  Life  of  St. 
yincent^  i.  lO'l). 

t  Caraeciolo  fu  solennemente  congedato  dal 
Re.  i^aggio  Slor.  §  37. 

t  'I'roubridge  wrote  to  Nelson,  on  the  Fth  of  I 
April,  171H),  that  Caraeciolo  had  ^refused  service, 
(iii.  32!),)  and,  on  the  IHth,  that  he  was  “forced 
to  act  ”  as  he  did  (334)  ;  and  Nelson  himself 
wrote  on  the  23th,  that  he  (Nelson)  believed  him 
no  Jacobin  in  his  heart — 341.  And  although 
Troubridge  wrote,  on  the  1st  of  May,  that  lie  was 
satisiied  that  Caraeciolo  was  “  a  Jacobin,”  he  was 
obliged  to  admit,  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
that  “  Caraeciolo  saved  Sorrento  and  Castell  a 
Mare  from  being  burnt.”— 358.  Our  navy  were 
the  allies  of  the  cut-throats  that  plundered  and 
murdered:  Caraeciolo,  who  preserved  his  fellow- 
countrymen’s  lives  and  property,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  our  Admiral,  Nelson  !  !  ! 

§  Clarke  and  M'.drthur^  ii.  279.'  If  tliis  be 
true,  Caraeciolo  cannot  have  left  the  castles  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  and  the  assistance  of  the  be¬ 
siegers,  who,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Ruffo, 
published  by  Foote,  (^Vindication p.  184,)  whilst 
the  capitulation  was  negotiating,  had  placed  offi¬ 
cers  round  the  castles  to  receive  those  who  chose 
to  withdraw,  “  to  assure  them  that  they  shall  be 
forgiven.” 


from  being  murdered  by  the  “  Christian 
army,”  and  admitting  ”  tliat  he  was  bound 
to  account  for  his  actions  to  those  who 
should  be  legally  authorized  by  his  Sicilian 
Majesty.’’*  Then  they  say,  “  he  escaped 
to  the  mountains — an  action  which  by  no 
means  displayed  the  confidence  of  an  hon¬ 
est  mitid  as  if  a  man,  however  innocent, 
could  trust  the  assassins  who  shot  those 
whom  they  thought  guilty,  and  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  mur¬ 
dered  to  our  naval  oliicers,  who  received 
most  graciously  such  revolting  presents. 
“  A  price  was  immediately  set  on  his  head” 
— that  is,  a  rew  ard  ofiered  to  any  one  who 
should  assassinate  him — “  and,  onihe2yih 
of  June,  1791),  before  the  arrival  of  the 
king  from  Palermo,  this  nohleman  was 
brought,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  alongside  Nel¬ 
son’s  flag-ship,  the  Foudroyant.”  J’he  first 
question  is  :  How  did  it  happen  that  Ca- 
racciolo  w'as  brought  from  shore,  where  the 
king’s  authority  was  re-established,  to  an 
English  man-of-war  ?  If  a  price  had  been 
set  on  his  head,  his  being  taken  to  the  ship 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  there 
that  the  reward  was  expected  to  be  paid ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  “  price  set  on  his 
head  ”  is  one  of  the  usual  groundless  state¬ 
ments  of  the  biographers.  Caraeciolo  was 
betrayed  by  a  ser»’ant.  Colletta  states,  that 
Nelson  asked  Caraeciolo  from  Ruflb,  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  did  so  to  save  him.t 
This  seems  the  most  probable  version.  If 
Nelson  did  not  oiler  money  to  get  Carac- 
ciolo  into  his  hands,  he  must  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  some  other  means  for  the  purpose. 
The  people  who  took  Caraeciolo  were  not 
under  the  orders  of  Nelson,  but  of  Rutfo, 
whose  prisoner  Caraeciolo  was.  It  was 
natural  to  think  that  Nelson  intended  to 
save  him,  because  no  one  would  then  sus¬ 
pect  an  Englishman,  still  less  an  admiral, 
of  unworthy  motives ;  and  because  that 
very  day,  June  29lh,  Nelson  gave  notice 
to  all  those  who  had  served  the  Republic, 
that  if,  within  twenty-four  hours  for  those 
in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  forty-eight  hours 

*  The  original  letter,  or  even  a  translation, 
has  never  been  published  ;  and  this  summary  by 
such  biographers,  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  Ciup- 
posc  Caraeciolo  said  that  “  he  was  ready  to  ac¬ 
count,”  instead  of  saying  that  he  was  “  bound.” 
That  he  was  “bound,”  he  need  not  have  said; 
but  to  say  “  he  was  ready,”  was  sa)ing  something 
both  new  and  important  to  himself.  But  who 
was  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano  i  ^Where  is  the  place 
itself.^ 

t  Lib.  V.,  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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fiir  those  within  five  miles  of  it,  they  did 
not  trust  to  the  clemency  of  liis  Sicilian 
Majesiy,  he  would  treat  them  as  rebels. 


was  accused,  Nelson  says,  of  rebellion,  and 
lor  firing  at  the  Sicilian  colors  flying  in 
the  IMinerva,  which  are  ttco  crimes,  though 


A\  hat  passed  on  that  fatal  day  is  only  learn-,  the  inciuiry  was  to  be,  whether  thr  rritiic 
ed  from  Caracciolo’s  enemies;  and  even  I  ci)uld  be  proved — and  which  crime  it  was, 
their  account  has  been  most  industriously  j  no  one  knows.  Who  was  the  accuser  no 
mutilated  by  the  apologists  of  Nelson,  j  one  knows.  Nelson  says,  “  Caracciolo 
This  renders  it  dilhcult  to  know  how  Nel-^  stands  accused,”  witliout  saying  to  whom 
son  possessed  himself  of  Caracciolo’s  per- j  and  by  whom.  Only  it  is  remarkable,  iliat 
son.  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of |  on  Caracciolo  arriving  on  hoard  the  Fou- 
a  retjuest  of  Caracciido  himself,  trusting  toi  droyant,  the  accuser  is  as  ready  as  the  per- 
the  honor  of  an  Englisliman,  and  a  com- !  son  w  ho  listens  to  him.  l)e  Thurn  com- 
pan*ion-in-arins.  This  much  is  certain  :  j  manded  the  IMinerva;  he  was  most  likely 
that,  had  not  Nelson  wishe<l  it,  he  had  no  |  the  accuser,  as  he  was  the  most  imjiortant 
occasion  w  hatever  to  receive  Caracciolo  on  j  witness — and  he,  the  President  of  w  hat  is 
board  the  Foudroyant.  j  called  a  court,  was  thus  judge,  accuser,  and 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Caracciolo'  witness.  'I  he  five  officers  whom  he  was  to 
by  nine  o’clock  A.M.  of  the  ^2Uth  of  June,  choose,  could  not  be  of  a  high  rank,  as 
was  taken  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  by  a  there  was  no  Neapolitan  fleet  in  ex'stence : 
mob  of  assassins,  his  hands  tied  behind  hisj  but  who  they  were  and  what  they  were,  no 
back,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the  {one  has  ever  known — possibly  men  against 
indignities  of  our  allies,  by  Sir  Thomas' whom  Caracciolo  had  fired,  and  therefore 
Hardy,  who  immediately  ordered  him  to  be!  as  impartial  as  their  President:  they  also 
unbound,  and  offered  him  refreshments,  1  were  at  hand. 

which  were  refused.  Nelson  at  once,  it  isj  What  is  called  the  warrant,  directs  De 
said,  issued  the  following  warrant,  address- 1  Thurn  and  his  associates  to  proceed  riof  to 
ed  to  Count  de  Thurn,  commodore  and  {try,  hut  /o  yyrorrrr/ to  1x0111:1:  whether  the 
commander  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty’s  frigate,  I  crime  can  be  proved  against  Caracciolo, 
La  Minerva: —  j  and  if  th.e  charge  is  proved,  to  rejiort  to 

I  Nelson  what  punishment  he  ought  to  snfler. 
hereas  h  rancisco  Caracciolo,  a  com-;  court,  therefore,  that  Nelson  constitu- 
niodorc  m  the  service  ol  bis  Sicilian  Maiesly,  .  , 

,  .  .  .  ,  1.1  1  c  L  II-  i  ted,  was  a  court  of  inquiry,  not  a  court- 

lias  lieeii  lakeii  and  stands  accusi-d  ot  rebellion !  ,  I  •  1  '  I 

against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing  at  |  tuartial  a  court  which  was  fo  nport,  that 
hfs  colors  hoisted  on  fmard  his  Majesty’s !  to  say,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  pnn- 


frigaie,  La  Minerva,  under  your  command. 

You  are,  therefore,  hereby  retpiin-d  and  direcl- 
Cil  to  assemble  five  of  the  senior  ollicers  under 
your  command,  yourself  presiding,  and  pro- 
ceeil  lo  inquire  whether  the  crime  with  wMiicIi 

the  saiil  Francisco  Caracciolo  stanils  charged, !  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

can  be  |.ruve.l  auainst  l.i.n,  and  il'  the  cha'rae  j  i>s  judicial  ciipa 

is  Iirovcd,  jon  an;  lo  report  to  me  what  pun- 1  <'dy,  I’ut  «  here,  bj  an  abuse  nf  power,  no 


ishment,  but  not  award  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  its  members  are  said  to  have  assembled 
on  board  the  Foudroyant — an  I'nglish  man- 
of-war,  that  is,  part  of  England — in  which 
no  foreign  tribunal  can  be  legally  constiiu- 


ishment  he  ought  to  suller.” 

No  time  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  Nel¬ 
son ;  for  by  ten  o’clock,  what  is  called  the 
trial,  was  begun  on  board  the  Foudroyant. 
Within  one  hour,  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock, 
the  warrant  was  issued — communicated  to 
De  'riiurii — five  officers  collected,  and  the 
work  begun.  The  warrant  states  what  was 
notoriously  false,  viz.,  that  Caracciolo  was 

a  commodore  in  the  service  of  his  Sici¬ 
lian  Majesiy,”  f  r  he  had  resigned  and  had 
returned  to  Naples  with  the  king’s  per¬ 
mission  long  before;  and,  if  no  longer  in 
the  service,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  not 
only  Nelson,  wiio  had  no  authority  what¬ 
ever,  but  any  one  else  could  order  him  to 
be  tried  by  five  or  six  naval  officers.  He 
Vol.  VllL— No.  I.  44 


doubt,  an  impiiry  might  be  held  purposely 
to  save  a  man’s  life.  The  biographers  of 
Nelson,  without  quoting  any  authority,  tell 
ns  that 

“  during  the  trial,  wliirh  lasted  from  ten 
o’clock  to  twelve  o’clock,  the  wardroom  of  the 
Foudroyant  was  open,  as  is  customary,  to 
every  one  who  chose  to  enter.  fSonie  account 
I  of  what  passed,  has  therefore  been  preserved.* 
Every  thing  appeared  to  be  fairly  and  honor¬ 
ably  comlucted.” 

They  do  not  tell  us  who  accused  Carac¬ 
ciolo — by  wluiin  he  was  advised — what  wit- 


*  The  logic  of  these  twin  biographers  is  exqui¬ 
site  Tlie  wardroom  was  open,  llieretore  we 
have  gome  account  of  wlial  passed  therein. 
Better  slate  who  went  in,  and  what  they  say. 
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nesses  and  proofs  were  brought  against  him 
— what  witnesses  and  evidence  were  heard 
in  his  defence.  They  only  tell  us,  that  a 
man  of  a  great  family — of  unspotted  cha¬ 
racter,  in  ills  seventieth  year,  was  suddenly 
taken  among  foreigners,  and  within  three 
hours — without  trial — without  sentence, 
doomed  to  die. 

For  it  is  a  mockery  and  a  falsehood  to 
say,  that  Carucciolo  was  tried  hy  court- 
martial,  The  warrant  of  Nelson — who  had 
no  power  to  issue,  and  probably  did  not 
then  issue  any  warrant  at  all — was  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  court  of  impiiry  ; — that  he  issued 
even  such  a  warrant,  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
only  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  “  the 
Nelson  jiapers,”  but  not  in  the  order-book ; 
if  the  icarrant  had  been  actually  issued,  it 
was  too  important  not  to  be  entered.  The  j 
narrative  of  a  trial,  by  Clarke  and  M’ Arthur, 
is  a  poetical  invention  of  those  unscrupu¬ 
lous  historians  who,  in  the  face  of  the  war¬ 
rant  which  they  first  jirinted,  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  assert  that  Nelson  had  assembled 
“  a  court-martial.”  Colletta  who,  though 
he  had  had  the  best  sources  of  information, 
and  had  known  and  conversed  on  these 
events  with  Sir  T.  Hardy,  had  never  seen 
the  warrant — speaks  of  a  court-martial  | 
being  assembled,  in  which  the  w  arrant ! 
proves  him  to  be  mistaken,  but  relates  that,  1 

“  having  heard  the  accusation  and  the  defence,  j 
the  court  thought  it  vvouhl  he  right  to  .see  the  ! 
documents  and  hear  the  witne.sses  for  the  de-  | 
fence,  but  Nelson  wrote,  ‘there  needed  not 
any  I'urther  deliy.’  And  then  that  senate  ol’; 
slaves  condemned  Caracciolo  to  imprisoiimenl  i 
for  life  ;  but  Nelson  having  learned  the  sen-  j 
tence  from  I)e  Tliurn,  answered — death — and  j 
death  was  subsiituled  lor  imprisonment.” — v.  j 
1,2.  j 

What  “  this  senate  of  slaves”  ought  to' 
have  done  is  easily  said  ;  but  were  they 
free  to  give  safely  what  opinion  they  liked, 
unprotected,  on  board  a  foreign  man-of- 
war,  commanded  by  a  foreign  admiral,  who 
had  broken  a  capitulation,  and  turned  the 
ships  of  his  nation  into  prisons  and  bureaux 
of  inquisition?  Their  commissions,  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  were  as  much  in  Nel¬ 
son’s  hands  as  the  life  of  Caracciolo.  Our  : 
opinion  is  that  the  often-mentioned  warrant 
is  an  after-thought — a  document  prepared 
to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  the 
murder  after  its  perpetration — that  such 
Neapolitan  officers  as,  besides  De  Thurn, 
(and  he  was  a  German,  and  not  a  Genoese, 
as  has  been  said  in  this  country,)  were 
•ailed  on  board  the  Foudroyant  to  give  an 
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opinion,  never  passed  a  sentence,  but  were 
overruled  by  Nelson,  if  they  attemj)ted  to 
save  the  life  of  their  dlustrious  countryman, 
by  suggesting  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
better  days.  The  real  judges,  accusers, 
and  witnesses,  were  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord 
Nelson  and  De  'riiurn,  that  is,  three  for¬ 
eigners,  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  foreign  arms. 

Immediately  after  what  is  called  the  trial 
was  over,  that  is  at  about  twelve  o’clock. 
Nelson  issued  another  warrant,  which  is  in 
the  “Order-Book”  in  the  following  words: 

“  To  Commodore  Count  Thurn,  Command¬ 
er  of  his  ISicilian  Majesty’s  frigate  La  Miner¬ 
va. — Whereas  a  boarJ  of  Naval  Otlicers  of  his 
Sicilian  Maje.sty,  has  been  assembled  to  try 
Francisco  Caracciolo  for  rebellion  againsi  his 
lawl'ul  sovereign,  and  for  tiring  at  his  fSicilian 
.Majesty’s  frigate  La  Minerva;  and  whereas 
the  said  board  of  naval  otlicers  liave  found  ihe 
cliarge  of  rebellion  fully  proved  against  him, 
and  have  sentenced  the  said  Caracciolo  to 
sulVer  death,  you  are  hereby  required  and  di¬ 
rected  to  cause  the  said  sentence  of  death  to 
be  carried  into  execution  upon  the  said  Fran¬ 
cisco  Caracciolo  accordingly,  by^  hanging  him 
at  the  foreyard-arm  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty’s 
frigate  La  Minerva,  under  your  comimind,  at 
live  o’clock  this  evening,  and  to  cause  him  to 
hang  there  till  sunset,  when  you  will  have  his 
body  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.” 

It  is  observable  how  contradictory  Nelson 
would  be  if  the  first  warrant  was  authentic. 
He  says,  in  the  second  warrant,  that  a 
board  of  otlicers  has  been  assembled,  but 
he  does  not  say  by  whom  ;  then  he  adds 
that  they  were  tissembled  “.to  try  Caracci¬ 
olo,”  and  that  they  “sentenced”  him, 
whilst  in  the  first  warrant  they  are  assem¬ 
bled  merely  to  impiire  and  report.  At  the 
same  time  he  avoids  stating  who  these  olli- 
cers  were,  how'  many  they  were,  and  where 
they  had  met.  'I’lien  they  are  a  “  board  of 
naval  officers,”  not  a  court-martial,  and  they 
find  the  charge  ol'  rebellion  proved,  but 
they  say  nothing  of  Caracciolo  firing  at  the 
M  inerva.  However,  Nelson  says  they  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  death.  Wiieiie  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen  it  or  heard 
where  it  was  to  be  seen?  Never.  If  a 
“  board  ”  or  “court”  of  any  sort  really 
agreed  to  any  report  or  sentence  whatever, 
where  is  it  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  Nel¬ 
son,  who  kept  the  report  of  the  execution  of 
Caracciolo — which  the  editor  has  carefully 
printed,  (iii.  399) — would  not  have  kept 
either  the  report  which  he  had  directed 
should  be  made  to  himself,  or  the  sentence 
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which  he  says  was  passed,  if  either  had 
ever  existed  ? 

The  rest  of  this  authentic  second  war¬ 
rant  betrays  sncli  a  disregard  of  all  decency, 
that  it  is  hardly  credible.  Why — supposing 
even  the  wh«)le  procedure  legal  and  fair, 
and  Nelson  the  proper  authority  for  seeing 
the  judgment  executed, — why  the  unprece¬ 
dented  haste  in  having  Caracciolo  put  to 
death,  five  hours  after  a  trial  which  lasted  j 
two,  and  for  which  he  had  only  a  few  min-j 
utes  to  prepare?  Why  take  from  the  King 
of  Naples  the  power  of  pardoning,  by  mur¬ 
dering  the  man  at  once?  'I'he  King  was  at 
Palermo — in  twenty-four  hours  an  answer 
would  have  reached  Nelson — w  hy  not  wait, 
and  submit  to  him  the  sentence  if  it  exist¬ 
ed?  And  why  the  brutality  of  ordering  a 
man  of  Caracciolo's  birth  and  rank  to  be 
hanged,  and  his  body  denied  the  inelan- 1 
choly  privilege  of  a  Christian  burial  ?* 
Contrast  the  noble  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
victim  with  that  of  his  impatient  murder¬ 
er — 

“  I  am  an  old  man,”  said  Caracciolo  to 
Lieutenant  I’arkinsou,  “  I  leave  no  f.imily  to 
lament  my  death,  1  therefore  cannot  be  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  very  anxious  about  prolonginir  my 
ife;  but  the  disgrace  of  being  hanged  is 
drcadl'ul  to  me.” 

He  asked  Parkinson  to  intercede  with 
Nelson  that  he  might  be  shot!!  and  the 
noble  lord  refusetl,  because,  forsooth,  “Ca¬ 
racciolo  had  been  fairly  tried  by  the  otlicors 
of  his  own  country. ”t  Can  hypocrisy  and  i 
cruelty  go  further?  Alas !  Caracciolo  was 
not  “  tried”  by  order  of  his  country,  nor  in 
his  country,  any  more  than  by  ollicers  of 
his  country.  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  on' 
board,  and  who  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  1 

*  This  brutality  is  olVicially  and  autlientically  ' 
proved  lo  be  Nelson’s  own.  Thurn’s  rejiorl  to  j 
Nelson  of  Caracciolo’s  murder  is  in  the  following  j 
words — “  Admiral  Nelson  is  informed  that  the  i 
sentence  on  Francisco  Caracciolo  has  been  carried 
into  execution  in  the  manner  which  he  has  di¬ 
rected. ” — (lii.  So  that  the  stntenre  did  not 

prescribe  the  himl  of  death  ;  this  ut  all  events  is 
confrssedly  Nelson’s  own  doing. 

t  The  Editor  of  the  I)is[)atches  says(p.  oOl) 
that  Caracciolo  appealed  to  Nelson  “  for  piirdoii 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  no  authori¬ 
ty  for  this  slaliMiient.  Nor  i.s  it  true  he  pleaded 
“for  mercy”  to  llie  Duke  of  Calvirrano.  He 
implored  “  prrUection”  from  the  assassins,  our 
allies  Of  Nelson  ho  asked  a  second  trial,  and 
then  the  favor  of  being  shot,  and  not  “  pardon.” 
There  is  not  one  letter  of  Nelson,  or  one  authen¬ 
tic  word  of  his  granting  or  imploring  pardon  for 
any  one— not  one  word  of  mercy — notone  word 
of  pity  for  those  whom  he  betrayed,  and  whom 
he  assisted  to  murder. 


exocutioii  of  Caracciolo,  could  not  be  found 
when  Parkinson  tried  lo  interest  her  in 
obtaitiitig  litis  last  favor  from  Nelson. 

'IMic  Adttiiral  and  Lady  Hamilton  had 
the  base  sati.*ifaciion  of  seeing  the  order 
fully  executed.*  Persons  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  so  much  atrocity  and 
hatred.  Some  have  pretended  that  it  was 
ow  ing  to  envy  atid  ill-w  ill  on  Nelson’s  part 
towards  Caracciolo;  the  most  charitable 
have  attributed  it  to  a  kiml  of  spell  of  Lady 
Hamilton  on  Nelson,  who  was  blinded  by 
his  passion  for  her  ;  and  this  seems  the 
most  probable  cause  of  his  conducik  As  to 
her  it  has  been  supposed  that  she  was 
moved  by  her  ambition  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
vengeful  disposition  of  her  friend  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  added  to  her  detestation 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  w  ho  refused  to 
receive  her  in  their  houses  on  account  of 
her  protligate  life.f  But  the  apologist  will 

*  k?nme  dnys  after  (^aracciohj’s  body  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  (July  l.')th  or  iGth,)  us  the 
Fuudroyant,  with  the  King  of  Naples  then  on 
board,  stood  out  at  sea,  i he  body  of  Caracciolo 
was  seen  erect,  out  of  the  water  to  the  waist, 
making  its  way  towards  the  ship.  The  King, 
territied  at  the  horrible  and  reproaching  i>igbt, 
asked  in  a  hurried  manner, “  wliut  dues /te  want?” 
'I'lie  ciiuplain  answered  him  as  became  a  minister 
of  religion  ;  “  I  slnmld  say  that  he  comes  to  im- 
j  plore  a  (.'lirislian  burial.”  “  l.et  him  have  it, 

1  iet  liitii  lirive  it,”  was  the  king  s  answer  ;  and  he 
I  retired  to  liis  room  thonglitfnl  and  terrilied. 
j  (Colleita,  V.  1.  G.J — but  the  English  admiral,  the 
English  minister,  and  the  lady,  soon  made  the 
king  forget  tlie  mild  answer  of  the  poor  priest. 
Well  calculated  to  iii>pire  humatie  sentiments. 
The  body  floated  in  that  extraordinary  manner, 
owing  to  tliri-e  donble-beaded  shot,  weighing  ‘250 
lbs.,  wliicli  were  tied  to  its  lect  win  ii  it  was 
tiirown  into  tlie  sea.  'i’lie  \\>  iglit  forced  the 
body  into  an  upright  position,  tiiongh  it  was  not 
enough  to  [ireveot  its  rising  to  the  surface,  as  it 
was  intended  to  tlo. 

1  Tilt  Editor  of  the  Dispatcln’s,  after  having 
taken  so  much  trouble  in  making  the  apology  of 
his  hero,  very  gallantly  enters  the  lists  in  defence 
of  the  heroines.  As  to  the  tineen,  it  may  be 
I  worth  observing,  that  on  the  fatal  21*lli  of  June, 
j  Nelson  sent  lo  Palermo  the  I’ortiigiiese  sloop 
i  Hulloon  with  dispatches,  to  b»^  delivered  with  all 
'  expedition  “  to  her  SSicilian  Majesty  in  pkiison,” 
j  with  directions  lo  wait  for  an  answer,  and  by  no 
!  means  to  chase  any  thing  either  in  going  or  re- 
1  turning — (iii.  31)7  )  'I’liis  shows  the  impoitance 
I  of  the  dispatches  thus  sent.  And  yet,  not  a  trace 
of  them,  or  of  any  answer,  lie  will  not  admit 
that  Nelson’s  judgment,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  king,  was  perverted  by  Lady  Hamilton — 
(iii.  41)>i) — and  wliy  he  sliouhl  say  so,  except  be¬ 
cause  Nelson  himself  declares,  that  wlien  he  dis¬ 
obeyed  Lord  Keith’s  orders,  after  the  king  was 
on  hoard,  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord — (iii.  401).) 
no  one  can  tell.  He  is  particularly  angry  at 
C'apt.  Brentun  for  iiuviiig  stated  that  he  “  heard 
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not  hear  of  tliese  excuses,  and  stands  bold¬ 
ly  fnr\var<l  in  dclinice  ot  ull  that  was  done. 
In  what  ca|)acity  Nelson  acted  “  has  not 
been  ascertained,”  lie  says;  yet  he  assumes 
that  he  probably  acted  as  Comniauder-in- 
chiefof  the  Sicilian  sipiadron,  as  if  jiroba- 
bilities — for  which  tliere  is  no  {Ground — 
were  enough  to  prove  that  a  man  had  pow¬ 
er  to  order  another  to  be  put  to  death;  he 
sees  no  objection  either  to  the  constitution 
of  the  court,  or  to  the  trial — if  there  had 
been  one — taking  place  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant,  where  Caracciolo  was  conveyed 
from  his  own  country,  and  from  under  the 
authorities  t)f  his  Sovereign,  lie  assumes 
also  that  Chiracciolo  fired  ujion  the  Miner¬ 
va,  thoutrh  the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
the  only  authentic  document  in  existence 
signed  by  Nelson  respecting  this  murder, 
says  exfiressly  that  he  was  rtre /lscy/  of  it,  but 
does  not  say  that  this  iras  proved  against 
him.  Sir  II.  Nicolas  is  a  barrister;  will 
he  stake  his  jirofessional  reputation  on  the 
legality  of  such  proceedings?  Hut  Nelson 
may  have  had  good  ititentions.  W  hy,  did 
he  not  know  right  from  wrong?  Had  he 
not  the  feeling  that  capitulations  were  not 
to  lie  broken  any  more  than  men  hanged 
without  trial,  and  without  legal  authority  ?  i 
But  Nelson  had  a  great  horror  of  republic¬ 
ans  and  reliels;  and  so  had  Robc.sl)ierr(^  of 
royalists  and  aristocrats,  and  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  not  by  treachery  and  assassinations 
that  the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  rational 
liberty  is  supported.  Fnglishuicn  have 
warmly  ap|)lauded,  and  splendidly  rewarded 
the  important  services  of  Nelson  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  the  gene¬ 
rous  love  of  justice,  the  fairness,  the  manli¬ 
ness,  for  which  they  are  distinguished  above 
all  nations,  will  make  them  see  through  the 
unfair  statements  and  the  llimsy  arguments 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  defend 

that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  moments,  uttered 
the  most  jigoiiizin:f  screams  of  repentanre  i’or  this 
last  act  of  cruelty  (murder  of  (’aracciolo  ) 
The  prince  ((’ara«-ciolo)  was  ever  before  her  eyes” 
—  (iii.  iigO  )'l“lit‘ ediior  declares,  upon  tlie  author¬ 
ity  ol  “a  ladv”  who  lived  many  years  with  Ladv 
Hamilton,  and  who  scarcely  ever  quilted  her  room 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  lite,thai  Ladv 
Hamilton  never  screamed  or  felt  remorse.  VVe  are 
sorry  for  it,  aod  lor  “  a  lady”  too,  who — supposing 
it  was  not  her  duty  to  attend  Lady  Haiml  on,  in 
which  case  she  is  not  an  impartial  witness — give> 
this  evidence.  A  great  admirer  and  personal  friend 
of  Nelson,  who  was  near  Lady  Hamilton  when 
she  died,  .says  that  “  her  last  hours  were  passed  in 
wild  ravings,  in  which  the  name  of  Caracciolo 
was  frequently  dis'inguished.’’ — Life  oj  JVtlson^ 
by  the  Old  iSailor,  p.  4ij5. 
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the  deplorable  and  itifimous  conduct  of 
.h:it  admiral;  the  more  they  arc  made  ac- 
(piaiuicd  with  the  circumsimces  of  the 
ca.'^e,  the  more  will  they  feel  disgusted  with 
his  behaviour,  and  disavow'  any  attempt  to 
pistify  or  palliate  crimes  which  ought  to 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  out  ot  charity 
to  the  memory  of  the  guilty  party,  who 
owes  it  only  to  the  iiidiscretioii  of  his 
friends  that  they  cannot  now  ever  be  tbr- 
golten  or  forgiven. 


Fromllio  Foreign  (iunrtcrly  Review. 

HOMMAIKF.’S  TRAVELS  IN  THK  STEPPES 
OF  THE  CASPIAN,  &c. 

Lcs  Strppcs  (h  In  Mt  r  Cnspiennr,  Le  Cnu- 
casfy  La  (.Vinicr,  (t  la  Uus.^ic  Mrridinn- 
ale.  Voija^c  I/I.'itnrifjur, 

ft  Sriffiti/iqiif.  (Travels  in  the  Steppes 
of  the  Ca.'^piau  Sea,  Southern  Rii.^sia, 
&-C.  )  /fy  Adder  Ilommairc  dc  Jlell. 

Paris,  ISTI — (J. 

Until  very  recently,  the  most  erroneous 
notions  generally  prevailed  in  this  country 
on  almost  every  particular  concerning  the 
inlernal  condition  of  the  Russian  Finpire. 
i  Its  remoteness,  its  vast  territorial  extent, 
the  prodigious  numerical  strength  of  its 
armies,  and  the  gorgeous  prtifusion  with 
which  its  travelled  {irinces  and  nobles 
>trew’C(l  all  the  roads  of  Europe  with  their 
uold,  siorgesliii'T  fabulous  visions  of  the 
wealth  that  fed  that  astounding  prodigality  ; 
— all  this  dazzled  the  imagination  of  our 
counirymen  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  very  ur¬ 
gent  motives  I'or  scrutinizing  the  truth  of 
such  appearances,  they  were  content  to  be¬ 
lieve  implicitly  in  their  reality  If  they 
looked  to  the  political  relations  of  Rii.ssia 
with  other  continental  states,  they  found  m 
them  apparently  all  that  was  wanting  to 
confirm  their  first  impressions.  How  was 
It  possible  to  doubt  tlie  intrinsic  greatness 
of  that  power,  by  which  the  imperial  eagle 
of  France  had  been  struck  down  when 
soaring  at  its  pride  of  place;  a  power 
whose  haughty  leadership  was  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  sometimes  willmoly,  sometimes  with  re¬ 
luctance,  but  acknowledged  always  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  and  before  which  the  les¬ 
ser  states  of  Europe  cowered  like  w’hipped 
spaniels;  a  power  that  had  reduced  the 
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once  terrible  Ottoman  Porte  to  virtual  vas-'the  rupture  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  nature 
sal.i’ie,  ntnl  that  aspired  to  wrest  the  otnpire  '  of  his  task  soon  ohlitred  him  to  emhrace  a 
of  liidia  from  the  ^rasp  of  (ireat  Brit.iin  ?  larijer  tield  than  he  had  at  first  contempla- 
No;  the  miixht  of  llussia,  saviiij;  only  her  ted,  and  to  ilevote  nearly  five  years  to  liis 
mariiime  «lefic,iencies,  was  admitted  with-  researches  in  all  directions,  from  the  Dan- 


out  ijuestioii  ;  and  therein  lay  for  her  a  uhe  to  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
source  of  real  power  of  which  she  knew  .  northern  verge  of  the  (’aucasns,  'Pwice 
how  to  make  the  amplest  profit.  Po.^.'nnit  in  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn,  his  pro- 
(fuifi  possf:  vidinfitr  is  an  adage  never  iielter  ■  fessional  services  were  employed  on  impor- 
understood  than  hy  the  Rnssiaii  govern- ,  taut  matters  hy  the  Russian  government, 


rnent ;  and  marvellous,  indeed,  has  been  }  which  conferred  on  him  the  temporary  rank 


its  elaborate  and  successful  cultivation  of '  of  colonel,  rendered  him  on  all  occasions 


all  the  arts  of  imposture.  Nor  does  the  j 
system  end  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Barren  of  invention,  the  Muscovites  j 
are  quick  imitators  ;  ami  the  mendacious 
spirit  that  characterizes  their  government, 
pervades  likewise  every  phase  and  product 
of  their  spurious  civilization.  To  seem 
the  thing  it  is  not,  is  the  grand  problem  of 
Hussian  existence,  personal,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical. 

The  sorry  figure  ma<le  hy  the  Russian 
arms  in  theii  cumbrous  efforts  to  put  down 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  and  their 


verv  useful  aid  towards  promoting  his  com¬ 
fort  and  facilitating  his  scientific  labors, 
and  finally  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit, 
hy  creating  him  a  knight  of  the  imperial 
order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Thus  favored  hy 
the  local  authorities,  and  gifted  with  the 
talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  tchin  (rank),  without  which  a 
man  is  less  than  nobody  iti  Russia,  his 
means  of  gathering  authenlic  information 
on  the  condition  of  men  and  things  in  the 
tzar’s  dominions,  were  such  as  can  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He 


pr«)tracted  and  miserably  inglorious  contest  i 
with  the  Circassians,  w’ere  not  easily  to  he  I 
reconciled  with  preconceived  opinions. —  j 
The  credul«)us  belief  in  the  vastness  of; 
the  tzar’s  re^ources  was  shaken  ;  hut  it 
was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  j 
works  »>f  De  Custine,  Lacroix,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ‘  Revelations  of  Russia,’  that 
the  delusion  stood  fully  exposed.  Most  of 
our  Trinculos  of  Western  Europe  have  by 
this  time  begun  to  understand  what  a  very 
shallow  monster  it  is  they  took  for  a  demi¬ 
god  ;  but  if  there  be  any  whose  easy  good 
nature,  or  whose  antiquated  Tory  prejudi¬ 
ces  and  sympathy  with  despotism,  still  ' 
cling  to  the  old  notions,  let  such  persons  I 
refute  if  they  can  the  weighty  testimony  of  | 
the  volumes  before  us.  Many  of  the  most  ; 
startling  disclosures  made  by  the  authors  we  j 
have  tiameil,  and  hy  others  besides,  are  here 
ahiindantly  corroborated  by  a  writer  whose ' 
talents,  industry,  candor,  good  temper,  and 
rare  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  ! 
on  the  subjects  he  treats  of,  entitle  hint  to 
our  highest  confidence. 


maile  excellent  use  of  his  ojiportunities  ; — 
and  iti  what  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  may  he  inferred 
from  the  following  significant  words  of  his 
preface  : — 

“  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one’s  pa- 
tronnge  ;  we  hav'e  kei)t  ourselves  independent 
of  all  extraneous  intluence ;  and  in  frankly 
pointing  out  what  has  seemed  to  us  Caully  in 
tile  sofial  institutions  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
we  think  we  evince  more  gratitude  I’or  the 
hospitality  allorded  tis  in  Russia  than  some 
travellers  of  our  times,  whose  pages  are  filled 
only  with  fiatleries  as  ridiculous  as  they  are 
exaggerated.” 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her 
husband  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as 
she  bravely  shared  by  his  side,  for  five  long 
years,  the  fatigties  and  hardships  of  the 
Scythian  wilds,  so  she  has  also  taken  her 
part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labors  of  au¬ 
thorship.  To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen 
we  owe  all  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
i  two  volumes.  Is  there  not  something  ex- 


M.  Hommaire,  a  Erench  civil  engineer, '  treitiely  toiichitig  in  these  simple  facts? — 
was  promj)icd  hy  his  zeal  for  science  to  |  Vour  critic,  as  some  suppose,  should  he  a 
visit  S<»uthern  Russia  in  |8:>8,  for  the  pur- 1  wight  of  stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
pose  (d' exploring  the  geological  constitution  j  abstraction,  regarding  not  the  j)er.‘<ons  of 
of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  vast  region  of|  authors,  and  mindful  oidvof  the  (piality  of 
plaitis  adjffming  the  Black  Sea.  His  ulli- ;  the  work  before  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
mate  object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data  we  will  own  that  in  this  unohlrnsive  picture 
for  the  solution  of  the  great  question  so  »)f  wedded  fellowship,  there  lies  for  us  a 
long  debated  by  physical  geographers: —  charm  apart  from,  and  surpassing,  all  mere 
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literary  or  sclofitific  cxceHence.  The  de¬ 
voted  wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpfii' 
in  all  thiiiirs,  is  a  hallowed  heitijr  in  om 
eyes  ;  and  though  we  had  never  read  a  lim 
of  her  itjditiiitr,  nor  knew  whether  or  run 
she  was  a  proficient  in  the  writer’s  art,  w( 
would  not  the  less  boldly  aver  that  the  na¬ 
tive  beauties  of  her  mind  would  sureh 
breathe  their  influence  into  her  pages,  mak¬ 
ing  them  redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant, 
and  graceful  thoughts  and  feelings.  And 
so  it  is  indeed  with  Madame  Ilommaire’s 
narrative.  It  is  before  all  things  delight¬ 
fully  feminine  ;  while  perusing  it,  we  seem 
not  so  much  to  read,  as  to  listen  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman,  who  (ascinates  us  as  much  by  the 
manner  as  by  the  matter  of  what  she  re¬ 
lates.  Her  work  abounds,  too,  with  novel 
and  curious  details,  which  slie  seizes  with 
iu.stinctive  delicacy  of  perception.  She 
has  great  skill  in  communicating  her  own 
impre.ssions  and  emotions  to  the  reader  ;  she 
tells  a  story  trippingly  and  well,  and  her  un¬ 
affected  gaiety  never  deserts  her,  even  when 
she  speaks  of  those  crosses  and  vexations  in¬ 
cident  to  all  travellers,  and  on  which  many 
of  them,  in  the  excess  of  their  self-commis¬ 
eration,  are  prone  to  descant  somewhat  te¬ 
diously.  We  will  not  delay  our  readers 
with  further  preface,  but  proceed  to  justify 
our  encomiums  by  extracts.  Here  is  an 
amusing  glimpse  at  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  great  in  Southern  Russia  : — 

“Two  days  afterwards  we  left  Kherson,  for 
the  country-seat  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles, 
where  a  large  party  was  already  assembled. 
The  manner  in  which  ho.spitali'y  is  exercised 
in  Ivus.sia  is  very  convenient,  and  entails  no 
great  outlay  in  the  matter  of  upholstery. — 
Those  who  receive  visitors  give  timmselves 
very  little  concern  as  to  whether  their  guests 
are  well  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they  can  otfer 
them  a  gaud  tabic  ;  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  a  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  wdih 
some  articles  offurniture.  are  to  some  persons 
quite  as  acceptable  as  a  good  dinner.  What¬ 
ever  has  no  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the 
stomach,  lies  beyond  tlie  range  oflxussian  po¬ 
liteness,  and  the  stranger  must  make  up  his 
account  accordingly.  As  wo  were  the  last 
comers,  we  fared  very  queerly  in  point  of 
lodging,  being  thrust  four  or  five  of  us  info 
one  room,  with  no  other  furniture  than  two 
miserable  bedsteads ;  and  there  we  were  left 
to  shift  Ibr  ourselves  as  we  could.  The  house 
is  very  handsome  in  apjiearance  ;  hut  for  all 
its  portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grand  halls,  it 
only  contains  two  or  three  rooms  for  reception, 
ami  a  few  garret.s,  graced  with  the  name  of 
bedrooms.  Ostentation  is  inherent  in  the  Kus- 
.sian  character,  but  it  abounds  especially 


among  the  petty  nobles,  who  lavish  away  their 
vvhole  income  in  outward  show.  They  must 
liave  ccpiipages  with  lour  horses,  hilliard- 
'•oums,  grand  drawing-rooms,  j)ian()s.  &  And 
if  they  can  procure  all  these  suportluities,  they 
are  quite  content  to  live  on  mujik’s  fare,  and 
to  sleep  in  beds  without  an}'  thing  in  the  shape 
of  sheets. 

“  Articles  of  furniture,  the  mo<t  indispensa¬ 
ble,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwelling.s  of 
mo.st  ofllie  second-rate  nobles.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vaunted  ]>rogres.s  of  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  basin  and 
ewer  in  a  bedroom.  Bedsteads  arc  almost  ag 
great  rarities,  and  almost  invariably  you  have 
uoihiug  but  a  divan  on  which  you  may  pass 
the  night.  You  may  deem  yourself  singularly 
forluiiate  if  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  thinks 
of  seniling  you  a  blanket  and  a  pillow  ;  hut 
this  is  so  unu.sual  a  piece  of  good  luck  that 
you  must  nev'er  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own 
persons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly 
Spartan  luibits.  as  I  liad  many  opportunities 
of  perceiving  during  my  stay  in  the  marshal’s 
house.  No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  e.x- 
j  cepted,  had  a  private  chamber ;  his  eldest 
ilaughtcr,  though  a  very  elegant  and  charming 
young  lady,  lay  on  the  door,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  like  an  old  v'eteran.  Hi.s  wile,  with  three 
or  four  young  children,  passed  the  night  in  a 
closet  that  served  as  boudoir  by  day.  and  he 
himself  made  his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans  of 
tiie  grand  saloon.  As  for  the  visitors,  some 
slept  on  the  billiard-table  ;  others,  like  our¬ 
selves,  scrambled  for  a  lew  paltry  slump  bed¬ 
steads  ;  whilst  the  most  philosophical  wore 
away  the  night  in  drinking  and  gambling. 

“  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  domestic  servants  are  lodged  ;  a  good 
guess  as  to  this  matter  may  he  easily  made 
from  whnt  I  have  just  said  of  their  masters. 
Besides,  it  is  a  settled  ])oinl  in  Russia  never  to 
take  any  heed  for  servants  ;  tljey  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  how  and  where  they  can,  and  their 
ma.sters  never  think  of  asking  a  word  about 
the  matter.  The  family  whose  guests  we  were 
was  very  large,  and  lurnisheil  us  with  themea 
for  many  a  remark  on  the  national  usages, 
and  the  notions  respecting  education  that  are 
in  vogue  in  tJie  empire.  A  Swiss  governess 
is  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every 
house  in  which  there  arc  many  children.  She 
must  teach  them  to  read,  write,  I'lnd  speak 
French,  and  play  a  few  mazurkas  on  the  pia¬ 
no.  No  more  is  required  of  lier;  for  solid  in¬ 
struction  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  among 
the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  education  if  she  can  do  the  honors 
of  a  drawing-room,  and  warble  a  few  French 
romances.  Yet  I  have  met  with  .several  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  foremost  among  which  1 
must  note  our  host’s  pretty  daughter  Louhinka, 
who.  thanks  to  a  sound  understanding  and 
a  quick  <ippre.hen.sion,  has  aiapiired  such  a 
stock  of  information  as  very  lew  Russian  la¬ 
dies  possess. 

“It  i.-j  only  among  those  families  that  con¬ 
stantly  reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find. 
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in  full  viijor  all  thnsp  projiulirrs.  superpfilions.  ’  at  homo.  A  rosidonro  in  Italy,  tlie  cho.^on 
and  usafics  ol’  old  Russia,  that  are  liandrd  land  of  intriyuc.s  and  illicit  amours,  soon  scl- 
dovvn  as  heir-looms  from  oonoration  lo  irt'nora-  tloii  ihe  case.  'I’he  youiiff  wile  eloped  with 
tion,  and  keep  -itrori"  h(dd  on  all  iho  ru.'itic  no- i  an  Italian  nobleman,  whose  passion  er(^  lon^ 
bilily.  No  people  are  more  supt'rslitious  than  i  jjrew  so  intense  that  notliin<r would  satisfy  him 
the  Russians:  the  si^ht  of'  two  crossed  forks,  (  short  of  a  legal  sanction  of  their  union.  Di¬ 
or  of  a  salicellar  upset,  will  make  them  turn  '  vorces,  as  every  one  knows,  are  easily  obtained 
pale  and  tremble  with  terror.  There  are  un-  in  the  pope’s  dominions.  Madame  ile  K.  had 
lucky  days  on  which  nothing  could  induce  '  therefore  no  difliculty  in  causing  her  marriage 
them  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  begin  any  busi-'  to  be  annulled,  especially  with  the  help  of  her 
ness.  Monday  especially  Ts  marked  witit  a  red  lord  and  master.who  for  the  first  time  since  they 
cross  in  their  calendar,  and  woe  to  the  man  i  luul  come  together,  agreetl  with  her,  heart  and 
who  would  dare  to  brave  its  nuilign  influences,  j  soul.  Every  thing  was  promptly  arranged, 
“Among  the  Russian  customs  most  sedu-iand  Monsieur  carried  Ids  complaisance  so  far 
lously  preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations*  as  to  be  pre.sent  as  an  ollicial  witne.ss  at  Mn- 
after  meals.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  j  r/a7;je’6' wedding,  doubtless  for  tlie  purpose  of 
Ihtin  to  see  all  the  persons  round  the  table  |  thoroughly  mtiking  sure  of  its  validity.  Three 
bowing  right  and  leO  with  a  gravity  that '  or  lour  cldidren  were  the  fruit  of  this  new  union, 
p<»)ves  the  importance  they  Jittach  to  a  Ibrrnal-  but  the  lady’s  happiness  was  of  short  duration, 
ity  so  singular  in  our  eyes,  d'he  children  set  Her  domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
the  example  by  respectfully  kissing  the  hands  tiigue.s  of  her  second  husband’s  family;  per- 
of  their  parents.  In  all  social  meetings,  eti-  haj)s,  too,  the  Italian’s  love  had  cooled ;  be  this 
quette  peremptorily  requires  th:it  the  young ;  as  it  may,  after  some  months  of  miserable 
ladies,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  j  struggles  and  humiliations,  sentence  of  sepa- 
shall  remain  by  themselves  in  an  adjoining  ration  vvas  finally  pronounced  against  her,  and 
apartment,  and  not  allow  any  yoting  man  to  '  she  found  herself  suddenly  without  fortune  or 
approach  them.  If  there  is*  dancing,  the  protector,  burdened  with  a  young  family,  and 
gravest  matron  in  the  company  goes  and  ,  weighed  down  with  fearful  anticipations  of  the 
brings  them  almost  by  three  into  Itie  ball-room.  |  future.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave  a  country 
Once  there,  they  may  iudulire  their  youthful !  where  such  cruel  calamities  had  befallen  her, 
vivacity  without  restraint;  but  on  no  pretext ;  and  to  return  to  Podolia,  the  land  of  her  birth, 
are  they  to  withdraw  from  beneath  the  eyes  of;  Hitherto  her  story  is  like  hundreds  of  others, 
their  mothers  or  chaperons.  It  would  be  ru- j  and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  narrating  it 
inous  to  a  young  lady’s  reputtition  to  be  caught  j  had  it  ended  there  ;  but  what  almost  surpasses 
in  a  letf'-H  iele  with  a  young  man  within  tWo  i  belief,  and  gives  it  a  stamp  of  originality  alto- 
steps  of  the  ball-room.  But  all  this  prudery  !  gether  out  of  the  common  line,  is  the  conduct 
extends  no  further  than  outwtird  forms,  and  it  i  of  her  first  husband  when  he  heard  of  her  re- 
would  be  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  i  turn.  That  brutal,  inconstant  man,  who  had 
there  is  more  inorality  in  Russia  than  else- |  trampled  on  all  social  decencies  in  attending 
where.  Genuine  virtue,  such  ;is  is  based  on  I  at  tlie  marriage  of  his  wife  with  another,  did 
sound  principles  and  an  enlightened  education,  !  oil  in  his  power  to  induce  her  to  return  to  his 
is  not  very  common  there.  Young  girls  are  house.  By  dint  of  unwearied  ellorts  and  en- 
jeah>usly  ‘guarded,  because  the  ))ractice  is  in  treaties  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  scru- 
accordance  with  the  general  habits  and  feel-  pies,  and  bore  her  home  in  triumph  along  with 
ings  of  tlie  country,  and  little  reliance  is  placed  her  children  by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he  settled 
in  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  But  once  part  of  his  fortune.  From  that  lime  forth  the 
marrietl  they  actpiire  the  right  of  conducting  most  perfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
themselves  as  they  please,  and  the  hu.-band  pair,  and  seems  likely  long  to  continue.  I  saw 
would  find  it  a  har'd  matter  to  control  their  ac- i  a  letter  written  by  the  lady  two  or  three 
tions.  Though  divorces  are  almost  impossible  j  months  after  her  return  beneath  the  conjugal 
to  obtain,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  wives  re-  i  roof;  it  breathed  the  liveliest  gratitude  and 


main  with  their  husbands;  on  the  contrary,  j 
nothing  is  more  common  tlnin  amicable  ar- 
riingemenis  between  married  jieople  to  wink 
at  each  other’s  peccadilloes;  such  conventions 
excite  no  scandal,  and  do  not  exclude  the  wife 
from  society.  One  of  these  divorces  I  will 
mention,  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel 
in  the  iumals  of  the  eivili/e»l  world. 

“A  very  pretty  and  sprightly  young  Polish 
lady  was  married  to  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
but  much  older  tlmn  her.self,  and  ;i  thorough 
Muscovite  in  coarsene.es  of  character  and 
Inibits.  After  two  or  three  yciirs  spent  in 
wningling  and  j)l;iguing  each  other,  the  ill- 
assorted  pair  resolvi'd  to  travel,  in  tlie  hopes 
of  escaping  the  intolerable  sort  of  life  they  led 


the  fondest  all'eciion  for  him  whom  she  called 
her  beloved  husband.'^ 

Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here 
touched  on,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  Kbersanof,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Hettman  Platof: — 

“On  entering  the  first  salon  we  met  the 
general,  who  iimnediately  presented  us  to  his 
I  wo  wiv’es.  But,  the  reader  will  say,  is  bigamy 
allowed  among  the  Cossacks  ?  Not  exactly 
so;  hut  if  the  laws  and  public  opinion  are 
against  it,  still  a  man  of  high  staiion  may 
easily  evade  both ;  and  General  Kbersanof 
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noMMAiar/s  travels  in  the 


has  l»'*on  livini^  for  many  yoar.-?  in  opnn.  avow- 
cil  Uitj  unv.  vviiliniit  findimj  iliat  his  an* 

the  I'-ss  rre()u(‘  it*“cl  on  acrotiiit  of  sijcli  a  triflo. 

In  Ritssia.  \v<*a!tli  rovers  every  thini;:  'villi  its 
trlilirrinir  vml,  atid  sanciions  ev»*ry'  kind  ol  ee- 
centrici-y.  however  oppfjsetl  to  tiie  usages  o' 
the  land,  provided  it  redeem  thean  by  plenty 
o(  balls  aH'l  (Mitertaimneiits.  Public  opinion, 
such  as  e.xi.sis  in  France,  is  here  altoirether 
unknown.  The  majority  leave  scruples:  of 
conscience  to  timorous  souls,  without  even  so 
much  as  ac.knowltuiirinLT  their  merit. 

A  man  ihe  slave  of  his  won!,  and  a  woman 
of  her  repuianon,  couhl  not  be  understood  in 
a  country  where  caprict;  reijrns  as  absolut<! 
sovertn^rii.  A  Ru.ssian  laily,  to  whom  I  made 
some  remark.s  on  this  subject,  answered  miice- 
ly,  that  none  but  low  people  couhl  be  affected 
by  .<candal.  inasmuch  as  censure  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  from  superiors.  She  was  perfectly  ri^ht. 
for.  sini  led  its  the  nobility  are.  who  would 
dare  to  criticise  and  condemn  their  faults  ?  In 
order  tliat  public  opinion  should  exi.st,  there 
mu.-^t  be  an  imiependent  chiss,  capable  of  iit- 
lerinyr  it.s  judirment.s  without  feariuir  the  ven- 
(r»*ance  of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar;  there 
must  be  a  free  country  in  which  the  acts  of 
every  individual  may  be  iin])artially  appreciti- 
ted  ;  in  short,  the  worils  justice,  honor,  honesty, 
and  delicjicy  of  feelin<r.  must  have  a  real 
rneaniu'f,  instead  of  beinj^  the  sport  of  tin  ele¬ 
gant  and  corrupt  caste,  that  systematically 
makes  a  mock  of  all  things  not  subservient  to 
its  caprices  and  its  passions. 

*  *  *  ^ 

‘•It  is  s  lid  tliat  the  two  co-wives  live  on  tlie 
best  possible  terms  with  each  other.  The 
general  seems  quite  at  Iris  ease  with  respect  to 
thi'in,  atul  goes  from  the  one  to  the  other  with 
the  same  marks  of  attention  and  alf ection. 
Ilis  first  wife  is  very  old,  and  might  be  taken 
for  il'.e  motjier  of  the  second.  We  were  assured 
tlmt  being  greatly  di<tres?ed  at  having  no 
children,  she  had  herself  advi.sed  her  husband 
to  make  a  new  choice.  The  general  fixed  on  ii 
very  jiretty  young  peasant  working  on  his  own 
property.  In  order  to  diminish  the  great  dis- 
ptirity  of  rank  between  them,  be  married  her 
to  one  of  his  oliicers  who,  on  coming  out  ol 
cburch.  received  orders  to  depart  instantly'  on 
a  distatit  mission  from  which  he  never  returned. 
Some  lime  afterwards  the  young  woman  was 
installed  in  the  general’s  brilliani  mansion,  and 
presented  to  all  his  acquaintance  as  Madame 
Khersanof.” 

The  account  Madame  llommaire  gives 
of  her  visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  prin¬ 
cess  will  surprise  those  whose  notions  of 
that  peo[»le  are  derived  from  such  tr;iveller.s 
as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  they  are  described 
as  among  the  most  lorbidditig  in  aspect 
and  leatnre.s,  atid  the  most  loathsome  in 
habits  of  the  whole  human  race. 

“The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Tu- 


[Mat, 

mene  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
From  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  nest  ol  vcrilure 
n’siing  on  the  waves,  and  waiting  only  a 
breath  of  wind  to  send  it  lloating  ilowti  the 
rapid  course  of  the  Volga.  Rot.  as  you  ad¬ 
vance,  the  land  unfolds  before  you.  the  trees 
;i)rm  themselves  into  groups,  and  tlie  prince’s 
palace  displays  a  portion  of  its  white  (inj  ule, 
and  the  open  galleries  ol'  its  turrets.  Fvery 
object  assumes  a  more  deciiled  and  more  pic¬ 
turesque  form,  and  stands  out  in  clear  relief, 
from  the  cupola  of  the  mysterious  pagoda 
which  you  see  lowering  above  the  trees  to  the 
humble  kibitka  glittering  in  the  magic  tints  of 
sunset.  The  landscape,  as  it  presented  itself 
.successively  to  our  eyes,  with  the  unrullled 
mirror  of  tlie  Volga  for  its  framework,  wore  a 
calm,  hut  strange  and  profoundly  melancholy 
character.  It  was  like  nothing  we  had  *-vej^ 
seen  before  ;  it  was  a  new  world  which  fancy 
might  people  as  it  pleased  ;  one  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  isles  one  dream.s  of  at  fifteen  after  read¬ 
ing  the  ‘Arabian  Nights;’  a  thing,  in  short, 
such  as  crosses  the  traveller’s  path  but  once  in 
till  his  wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed 
with  all  the  zest  of  unexpected  pleasure.” 

After  describing  her  courteous  reception, 
and  the  slight  shock  of  disappointment  she 
experienced  at  finding  so  much  that  re¬ 
minded  her  of  Europe  in  the  habitation  of 
a  real  Kalmuck  prince,  she  continues; — 

“  After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  was 
conducted  to  a  very  handsome  chamber,  with 
wiiulows  opening  on  a  large  verandah.  I 
found  in  it  a  toilette  apparatus  in  silver,  very 
elegant  furniture,  and  many  objects  both  rare 
and  preciou.s.  My  surprise  augmented  con- 
linnal!}’^  as  I  beheld  this  aristocratic  sumptu- 
onsness.  In  vain  I  looked  for  any  thing  that 
couhl  remind  me  of  the  Kalmucks;  nothing 
around  me  had  a  tinge  o['  conlsiir  locale  j  all 
seemed  rather  to  bespeak  the  abode  of  a  rich 
Asiatic  navvah ;  and  with  a  little  efibrt  of  im¬ 
agination,  1  might  easily  have  fancied  myself 
transported  into  the  marvellous  world  of  the 
fairies,  as  I  beheld  that  magnificent  palace  en¬ 
circled  with  water,  its  exterior  fretted  all  over 
with  balconies  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and 
its  interior  all  filled  with  velvets,  tapestries, 
and  crystals,  as  though  the  touch  of  a  wand 
had  made  all  these  wonders  start  from  the 
boson  of  the  Volga!  And  what  completed 
the  illusion  was  the  thought  that  the  author  of 
these  prodigies  was  a  Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief 
of  those  half-savage  tribes  that  wander  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  grand  Lama,  a  believer  in  the 
metempsychosis  ;  in  short,  one  of  tho^e  beings 
whose  existence  .seems  to  us  almost  fabulous, 
such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do  their 
names  awaken  in  the  mind.  *  *  * 

“Prince  Tumene  is  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.  In#18l5 
he  raised  a  regiment  tit  his  own  expense,  and 
led  it  to  Paris,  for  which  meritorious  service 
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he  was  rewarded  with  niinieroiis  d*  corations.  IVoihinfreoiiid  he  more acrreeahle  tons  than  this 
He  lias  now  the  rank  of  cidonel.  and  he  proposal.  A  t  last  1  was  .ahoiit  to  se<*  Kalmuck 
was  ih"  first  of  this  nomade  people  who  ex-;  rn  inners  and  customs  without  any  loreiL^n  ad- 
chaniieil  liis  kihiilci  lor  an  iMiropean  dwellinir.  mixttire.  On  the  w’ay  I  learnetl  that  the  prin- 
Ahstdule  master  in  his  owti  I’amily  (amooLT  the  |  c(!ss  was  renowned  amon^  her  people  for  ex- 
KahiMicks  the  same  resi'ecf  is  paid  to  the  eld- )  extreme  heanty  and  accomplishments  besides 
est  hrolhor  as  to  the  lather),  he  emplo\  s  his  ;  many  oilier  details  which  contrihuted  further 
authoritv  only  lor  the  trnod  of  those  around  ;  to  anoment  my  curiosity.  We  formed  a  tol- 
him.  He  possesses  about  a  million  desiatines  j  erahly  l.irjre  party  when  v.e.reache<l  her  tent, 
of  land,  and  several  hundred  fimilies,  from  ]  and  as  she  hid  been  informed  of  our  intended 
which  he  derives  a  considerable  revenue.  His  j  visit  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle  that 
rac«‘,  which  helonjis  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ko-  j  f.ir  surpasse  d  our  antii  ipations.  When  the 
shots,  is  one  ol  the  mo.st  Jiiicient  and  respec  ed  ;  curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibilka  w’as 
among  the  Kiihnucks  I’epeatedly  tried  by  1  raided,  we  found  ourselves  m  a  rather  spacious 
severe  alllictions.  his  mind  has  taken  an  exclu- j  room,  lighted  from  above,  and  hunij  with  red 
sively  religious  bent,  atid  the  superstitious  |  damask,  the  reHection  from  which  shed  a 
practices  to  which  be  devotes  himself  give  him  !  glowing  tint  on  every  object;  the  floor  w’as 
a  great  rejiuiaiion  lor  sanefitv  among  his  i  covered  with  ti  rich  Turkey  c;\rpet.  and  the 
countrymen.  A\n  isolated  pavilion  placed  at  j  air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.  In  this  balmy 
some  distance  from  the.  p  dace  is  his  habitual  j  atmosphere  and  crimson  lieht  we  perceived  the 
abode,  where  he  passes  liis  life  in  prayers  and  j  princess  seated  on  a  low  platform  at  the  lur- 
religions  conference  with  the  most  cehdirated  ther  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in  gli-tening 
priests  of  the  contitry.  Xo  one  but  these  lat-  robes,  and  as  motionless  as  an  idol.  Some 
ter  is  allowed  idmission  into  his  my.sterious  twenty  women  in  full  dress,  sitting  on  their 
sanctuary;  even  his  brothers  have  never  en-  heels,  formed  a  strange  and  particolored 
tered  it.  This  is  assurtally  a  singul  ir  mode  of  1  circle  round  her.  It  was  like  nothing  I  could 
existence,  especially  If  we  compare  it  with  j  compare  it  to  hut  an  opera  scene  suddenly  got 
that  which  luMuight  lead  itmidst  the  splendor  |  up  on  the  banks  of  the  V'olga.  When  the 
and  conveniences  with  which  he  has  embel- 1  princess  had  allowed  us  time  enough  to  ad- 
lished  his  palace,  I'lnd  which  betoken  a  cast  ofi  mire  her,  she  slowly  descended  the  steps  of 
thought  far  superior  to  what  we  should  expect;  the  platform,  approached  us  with  dignity,  took 
to  find  in  ii  Kalmuck.  This  voluntary  sacri-  j  me  by  the  hand  embraced  me  alfectionately, 
flee  of  earthly  delights,  this  ascetism  caused  ;  and  led  me  to  the  place  she  had  just  lelt.  She 
by  moral  sutlerings,  strikingly  remind.s  us  of -did  the  same  by  Mtuhime  Zakarevitch  and  her 
Christianity  and  the  origin  of  our  religious  or- 1  daughter,  ;ind  then  gniciously  saluting  the  per- 
ders.  Like  the  most  fervent  Catholics,  this !  sons  who  accompanied  us,  she  motioned  them 
votary  of  Liama  seeks  in  solitude,  prayer,  aus- to  be  seated  on  a  large  divtin  opposite  the 
terity,  find  the  hope  of  another  life,  con.sola- 1  platform.  No  mistress  of  a  house  in  Paris 
tion.s  which  all  his  fortune  is  powerless  to  af-*  conhl  have  done  beMer.  When  every  one  had 
ford  hitn  !  Is  not  this  the  history  of  many  a .  found  ti  pbice,  she  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
Trappist  or  Carlhusiiin ?  through  the  medium  of*  an  Armenian,  who 

“The  position  of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  spoke  Pussian  and  Kalmuck  extremely  well, 
chosen,  ami  shows  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  she  made  me  a  thousa"d  compliments,  that 
deveb'ped  as  that  of  the  most  civilized  na-  gave  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  capacity, 
tions.  It  is  built  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is  With  the  Armenian’s  assistance  we  were  able 
prettily  seaterl  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  to  put  many  questions  to  each  other,  and  not- 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Volga.  Its  nu-  withstandingtheawkwardnessofbeingobliged 
nierous  galleries  afford  views  over  every  par'  to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter,  the  con versa- 
of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  surface  of  the  tion  was  far  from  growing  languid,  so  eager 
river.  From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye  looks  was  the  princess  for  information  of  every  kind, 
down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through  which  The  Armenijin,  who  was  a  merry  soul,  con- 
glitter  the  cupola  and  golden  ball  of  the  pa-  stituted  himself,  of  his  own  authority,  grand 
goda.  Beautiful  meadows,  dotted  ov’er  with  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  commenced  his 
clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in  high  cultivation  !  functions  by  advising  the  princess  to  give  or- 
unfold  their  carpets  of  verdure  on  the  left  of  |  ders  for  the  opening  of  the  ball.  Immediately 
the  ])alac.e,  and  form  different  landscapes !  upon  a  sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies 
which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once,  n'he  whole  j  of  honour  rose  stud  performed  a  A  \v  steps, 
is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Kalmuck  |  turning  slowly  upon  herself;  whilst  another, 
horsemen,  camelswandering  here  and  there !  who  remained  seated,  drew  forth  from  aba- 
through  the,  rich  pastures,  and  officers  convey- j  lalaika  (<in  Orienttil  guitar)  some,  melancholy 
ing  the  chief’s  orders  from  tent  to  tent.  It  is  a  ■  sotmds  liy  no  means  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
beautiful  spectticle,  various  in  its  details,  ami  |  sion.  .Nor  w«‘re  the  ttttitudes  and  movements 
no  less  harmonious  in  its  assemblage.  *  *  j  of  her  companions  more  acconlant  with  our 

“At  iin  early  hour  next  day.  Madame  Za- j  notions  of  dancing,  'fhey  fornted  a  panto- 
karevitch  came  to  accompany  us  to  the  prince’s  j  mime,  the  meaniog  of  which  I  could  not  as- 
sister-in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  re- j  certain,  but  which,  by  its  languishing  mono¬ 
sides  in  her  kibitka  in  preference  to  the  palace.  1  tony,  e.xpressed  any  thing  but  pleasure  or 
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gaiety.  The  young  Ji^nrante  freqi:ently  J  dispensable  nreording  to  established  usage. 
Btrctehed  out  her  arms  and  knelt  down  as  if  to  Not  to  he  battled  by  this  oh.-iaele.  the  Arine- 
invoke  some  invisibli?  being.  The  performance  niatt  sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
lastetl  a  considerable  time,  during  which  1  had  ami  began  to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner, 
full  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  jirincess.  and  that  every  one  enthusiastically  applauded, 
saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high  ren»»wn  in  \  Having  thus  satisfied  the  exigency  of  Kal- 
Avliicti  her  beauty  was  held  among  her  own  t  muck  etiquette,  he  stepped  up  to  the  curtain 
people.  Her  figure  is  imposingand  extremely  ■  and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of 
well-proportioned,  ns  far  as  her  numerous  gar- '  the  young  lady,  who  could  not  reluse  an  in- 
ments  allowed  me  to  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  ;  vit:ition  thus  made  in  all  due  tbrm.  Her 
arched  and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  her  dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than 
countenance,  expressive  of  great  sweetness, '  that  of  the  ladies  of  honor,  thaid\s  to  her  pretty 
her  skin,  somewhat  brown  but  remarkably  del  :  face  and  her  timid  and  languishing  attitudes, 
icate,  would  entitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very'  She  in  her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  hand- 
handsome  woman,  even  in  France,  if  the  out- :  some  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  C’ossack 
line  of  her  face  and  the  arrangement  of  her;  costume,  who  appeared  exceedingly  mortified 
features  were  only  a  trifle  less  Kalmuck.  Nev- :  at  being  obliged  to  put  a  Ktilmuck  cap  on  his 
eriheless,  in  spite  of  the  obli([uity  of  her  eyes,  head  in  order  to  exhibit  the  dance  in  all  its  na- 
and  tlie  ])rorninence  of  her  clieek  bones,  shej  tionality.  Twice  he  dashed  his  cap  on  the 
w6uld  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kal-  ground  with  a  most  comical  air  of  vexation; 
muckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Her  hut  liis  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his  putting 
looks  convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gen-  it  on  again. 

tleness  and  good-nature, ami  like  all  the  women  “The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious 
of  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of  caressing  hu-land  animated  as  that  of  the  women  is  tame 
mility,  which  makes  her  appearance  still  morel  and  monotonous;  the  spirit  of  domination  dis- 
winning.  j  plays  itself  in  all  their  gestures,  in  the  bold 

“Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  very  rich  !  expression  of  their  looks  and  their  noble  bear- 
robe  of  Persian  stulV,  laced  all  over  with  sil-  j  ing.  It  woubl  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
ver,  she  wore  a  light  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  I  all  the  evolutions  tlie  y'oung  prince  went 
to  the  knee  and  open  in  front.  The  high  cor- !  through  with  equal  grace  and  rapidity.  Tlie 
sage  was  quite  Hat.  and  glittered  with  silver!  elasticity  of  his  limbs  was  as  remarkable  as 
embroidery  and  fine  pearls  that  covered  all  j  the  perfect  measure  observed  in  his  most  com- 
the  seams.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  white  1  plicated  steps. 

cambric  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of  which  seemed  }  “After  the  hall  came  the  concert.  The 
to  me  like  that  of  a  man’s  shirt  collar.  It  wa.si  women  played  one  after  the  other  on  the 
fastened  in  front  by  a  diamond  button.  Her  I  balalaika,  and  then  sang  in  chorus.  But  there 
very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her  bosom  j  is  as  l.ttle  variety^n  their  mu.sic  as  in  their 
in  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remarkable  1  dancing.  At  last  we  were  presented  with  dif- 
length.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with  rich  fur,  ^  (erent  kinds  of  kournis  and  sweetmeats  on  large 
and  resembling  in  shape  the  square  cap  of  a  j  silver  trays. 

French  judge,  was  set  jauntily  on  the  crown  i  “When  we  catne  out  from  the  kibitka  the 
of  her  head.  But  what  surprised  me  most  in  i  princess’s  brother-in-law  took  us  to  :i  herd  of 
her  costume  was  an  embroidered  cambric  i  wild  horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  black  mittens.  |  nary  scenes  awaited  us.  The  moment  we 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  work-  j  were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted  men, 
shops  find  their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a  |  armed  with  long  lassoes,  ru.shed  into  the  mid- 
grctut  Kalmuck  lady.  Among  the  princess’s  j  die  of  the  taboun  (herd  of  horse.s),  keeping 
ornaments  1  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  a  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  young 
large  gold  chain,  which,  after  being  wound  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the  animal  they 
round  her  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  her  fiosom,  should  seize.  The  sitinal  being  Luven.  they^ 
passing  on  its  way  through  her  oold  earrings,  instantly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  young 
Her  whole  attire,  such  as  1  have  described  it, ,  horse  with  along  dishevtdied  mane,  whose 
looked  much  less  barbarous  than  I  had  ex-  i  dilated  eyes  and  smoking  nostrils  betokened 
pected.  The  ladies  of  honor,  though  less  1  inexpressible  terror.  A  lightly-clad  Kalmuck, 
richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same  !  who  followed  them  on  toot,  immediately 
form;  only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  sprang  upon  the  stallion,  cut  the  thongs  that 
w’ear  mittens.  were  throtth'ng  him,  and  e  igaged  with  him  in 

“The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an  incredible  contest  of  daring  and  agdity.  It 
an  hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  j  would  be  impossible.  1  think,  for  any  spectacle 
of  her  companions,  who  took  her  place,  and  he-  i  more  vividly  to  affect  the  mind  than  that  which 
gan  the  same  figures  over  again.  When  she  i  now  met  our  eyes  Sometimes  the  rider  and 
hail  done,  the  Armenian  urged  the  princess  j  his  horse  rolled  together  on  thf  grass;  some- 
that  lier  daughter,  who  until  then  had  kept  I  times  they  shot  through  the  air  with  the  speed 
herself  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  should  also  ot*  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abroptly,  as  if 
give  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  but  there  was  a  a  wall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them, 
dilliculty  in  theca.se.  No  lady  of  honor  had  a  On  a  suilden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl 
right  to  touch  her,  and  this  I'ormaliiy  was  in-  on  its  belly,  or  rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us 
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shriek  wiili  terror,  then  pliinffin"  forwnril  piercinjj,  diseonliint,  and  sava<re,  that  we  were 
aiiain  in  his  mad  gallop  he  would  dash  through  i  rornpleiely  stupefied,  ami  there  was  no  possi- 
the  tahoun,  an«l  endeavor  in  ev’ery  possd)le  bdity  orexchanginga  w«)rd. 
way  to  shake  oH  his  novel  hurdeii.  '  ‘‘  The  perjuMrators  ol’this  terril>le  uproar,  in 

“  Hut  this  e.\erci.«e,  violent  and  dangerous  other  Wi^rds  the  musicians,  were  arranged  in 
as  it  appeared  to  us.  seeimd  hut  sport  to  the  two  parallel  lims  liicing  each  other;  at  their 
Kiilmuck.  whose  body  follow’eil  all  the  move-  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  altar,  the  high- 
ment.s  of  the  animal  with  so  much  suppleness  priest  knelt  (piite  motionless  on  a  rich  Persian 
that  one  would  have  fancied  that  the  same  •  carpet,  arid  behind  them  towards  the  entrance 
thought  pos.sessed  both  bodies.  The  sweat  stood  tliC  g//e/>A/.  or  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
poured  in  foaming  streams  from  the  stallion’s  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe  ami  a  deejvyellow 
flanks  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for  hootl,  ami  having  in  his  hand  a  long  staff,  the 
the  rider,  his  coolness  would  have  put  to  shame  emblem,  no  tloubi.  of  his  dignity.  The  other 
the  most  accomplished  horsemen  in  Europe,  priests,  all  kneeling  as  well  as  the  musicians, 
Jn  the  most  critical  moments  he  still  found  and  looking  like  grotesque  Chinese  in  their 
himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  features  ami  attitudes,  wore  dresses  of  glaring 
of  triumph,  and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  hu-  colors,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
mor  of  his  steed,  he  hail  sutFicient  command  i  consisting  of  wide  tunics,  with  open  sleeves, 
over  It  to  keep  it  almost  always  within  the  and  a  sort  of  mitre  with  several  broad  points, 
circle  of  our  vision.  At  a  signal  from  the  Their  head-dress  somew’hat  resembled  that  of 
prince,  tw’o  horsemen,  who  had  kept  as  close  the  ancient  Peruvians,  except  tfiat  instead  of 
as  possible  to  the  daring  centaur,  seized  him  '  feathers  they  htid  plates  covered  with  religious 
with  atnazing  quickness  and  galloped  away  paintings,  beside.s  which  there  rose  from  the 
with  him  before  we  had  time  to  comprehend  centre  a  long  straight  tuft  of  black  silk,  tied  up 
this  new'  maminivre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment  I  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  balls,  diminish- 
stupified,  soon  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  was  ing  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  Below,  this 
lost  iti  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These  perform- !  tuit  spread  out  into  several  tresses  which  fell 
ances  w’ere  repeated  several  times  w'ithout  a  '  dowm  on  the  shoidders.  But  what  surprised 
single  rider  suffering  himself  to  be  thrown.  jus  most  of  tall  was  the  musical  instruments. 

‘•But  what  was  our  amazement  w’aen  we  1  Besides  enormous  timbrels  and  the  Chinese 
saw  a  boy  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  under-  tamtam,  there  were  large  sea-shells  used  as 
take  the  same  exploit !  They  selected  for  him  |  horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  three  or  four  yards 
a  young  white  stallion  of  great  size,  whose  !  long,  and  each  supported  on  two  props.  My 
flery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break  his  |  husband  ineffectually  endeavored  to  sound 
bonds,  indicated  a  most  violent  temper.  |  these  trumpets;  none  but  the  stentorian  lungs 

“I  will  not  aitem])t  to  depict  our  intense  '  of  the  vigorous  Mandschis  could  give  them 
emotions  during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  breath.  If  there  is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony, 
who  like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse’s  ;  nor  method  in  tlie  religious  music  of  the  Kal- 
niane  to  cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the  ;  mucks,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  every  one 
power  of  reasoning  over  instinct  and  brute  ;  makes  as  much  noise  as  he  can  in  his  own 
force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his  ,  way  and  according  to  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
ditficidt  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At  i  The  concert  began  by  a  jingling  of  little  bells, 
last,  to  our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode  up  then  the  timbrels  and  tantams  struck  up,  and 
to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm.  i  lastly,  after  the  shrill  squeakings  of  the  shells, 
and  threw  him  on  the  croup  behind  him.”  '  ithe  two  gr<  at  trumpets  began  to  bellow,  and 

!  made  all  the  windows  of  the  temple  shake.  It 
We  pass  over  the  account  of  that  dtiy’s  j  would  be  impo.ssible  for  me  to  depict  all  the 
dinner;  its  choice  cookery,  half  Ilu.ssian  “ddity  of  this  ccremonj,.  Now  indeed  we  felt 

1  1  I,' II  I  .1  •  I  '  Cl.  that  we  were  thousands  ol  eagues  away  from 

and  halt  r  reneh ;  the  rich  service  of  plate;  •  .i  i  .  c  a  •  •  ^  t  c 

,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ‘  .  ’  Europe,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  a  pagoda  of 

the  protusii.n  ol  bpamsh  and  !•  reneh  winei.,  ,1,^  Q^and  Dalai  l.ama,  ol' Tidbit. 

and  t  he  toasts  in  honor  of  the  l  aiiperor  ol  “  The  temple,  liirhtcd  hy  a  row  of  large  win- 

Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  iS^c.  &.c.  ilows.  is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of  stuc- 

All  this  was  ill  very  good  style,  and  com-  c.oed  brickwork,  the  li>jhlness  of  which  reminds 

inon-j'lace  in  the  same,  proportion.  After  ‘d  A'®  graceful  Moorish  architecture.  A 

dinner  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  mys-  '-T'dlery  runs  all  round  the  dome,  wliich  is  also 

.  •  1  •  I  I  I  1  1  ■  remarkable  lor  the  extreme  delicacy  ol  its 

tenons  pagoda,  wbicli  had  so  much  ex-  ,  i  ■  ,  i 

.  ,  ' .  .  workmanship.  1  apestnes,  representing  a  mul- 

citea  their  curiosity.  titude  of  good  and  evil  genii,  monstrous  idols 

I  rid  fabulous  animals,  cover  all  parts  of  the 

“The  moment  vve  set  foot  on  the  threshold  pagoda,  and  give  it  an  aspect  much  more  gro- 

of  the  temple,  our  ear.s  were  assailed  with  a  'esque  than  religious.  The  veneration  of  the 

c/ia/  /t*<//‘r.  compared  with  which  a  score  or  two  worshippers  of  Lama  for  thi  ir  images  is  so 


of  great  bcdls  set  in  motion  promiscnonsly 
would  have  been  harmony  itself.  It  almost 


xreat,  that  we  could  not  approach  these  mis- 
hapen  gads  witboni  covering  our  mouths  with 


deprived  u.®  of  the  power  of  perceiving  what  a  ’  andke  c'def,  lest  we  should  profane  them 
was  going  on  around  us.  The  noise  was  so  w.th  an  u.ihallowed  breath. 
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“The  priests  showed  how  rrnich  theydis 
liked  our  mitiufe  examination  of  every  iliiriL' 
by  the  uneasitiess  vs'ith  whirh  they  eoniiniiallv 
watched  all  our  movements.  Their  tear,  a^ 
we  afterwards  learned,  was  l(!>t  we  shoult 
take  a  fiuicy  to  ptirloin  somt;  of  those  mystic 
imajres  we  scrutinized  so  tiarrowly;  •■eriainis 
they  had  crood  reason  to  he  alarmed,  for  the  will 
was  not  waniifiir  on  our  part.  Hut  we  wer<' 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  gazintr  at 
them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound  respect 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  h.ivitig 
our  revenge  on  a  more  favorable  occasion.” 

Having  borrowed  so  largely  from  the 
lady,  w'e  will  now  turn  to  her  husband’s 
portion  of  the  work. — His  exposition  of  llie 
pernicious  elfects  which  prohibitive  duties 
have  wrought  on  both  the  trade  and  agricul- 
lure  of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and  convinc¬ 
ing  document.  Though  strongly  inclined 
to  epitomize  it  here,  we  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  in  the  consciousness  that  additional 
arguments  atid  illustrations  in  support  of 
free  trade  doctrines  are  scarcely  needed 
among  us  at  this  moment.  The  advocates 
of  protection  are  not  to  be  convinced  by 
any  reasoning  ;  fortunately,  they  are  a  mino¬ 
rity  and  must  yield  to  necessity.  However, 
as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  lead  to 
extensive  changes  in  our  foreign  trading 
relations,  our  author’s  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  de.serve  the 
serious  attention  of  both  parties,  of  those 
who  hope  for,  and  those  who  fear  a  great 
immediate  influx  of  corn  into  our  ports  from 
the  shores  of  Southern  Russia.  Both  aj)- 
pear  to  entertain  very  exaggerated  notions 
on  this  subject.  The  immense  tracts  of 
virgin  soil  possessed  by  Russia,  and  her 
command  of  slave  labor,  w'ill,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  enable  her  to  produce  cheap  corn 
in  unlimited  quantity.  This  may  be  so, 
and  the  corn  may  rot  on  the  ground  for 
want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can  reach 
the  coast  its  price  must  be  enormously  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  cost  of  carriage  over  huge 
distances,  through  a  country  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  the  rudiments 
of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal  navigation. 
Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  reacts  de¬ 
plorably  on  her  own  exports,  especially  on 
her  corn  trade;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
extreme  depression  in  the  most  fertile  gov¬ 
ernments  of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thousand  festering 
evils  that  prey  upon  the  bodv  of  the  Mus¬ 
covite  empire  are  exposed  to  view,  some 
fond  admirer  of  despotism  gets  up  and  tells 
us  of  the  tzar’s  enlightened  views,  the  pro- 


digious  designs  for  the  ameliorati<ni  of  his 
pei’ple  with  which  liis  g<)d-likc  brain  is 
teeming,  and  so  forth.  'I'his  is  mere  slav¬ 
ish  drivelling.  Some  high  and  prai.'Cwor- 
ihy  qualities  Nicholas  undoubtedly  inherits 
from  nature,  which  not  even  the  tiwliil  curse 
of  his  position  can  wholly  cxtingul^h  ;  but 
the  best  excuse  which  charity  itself  can 
offer  for  the  manifold  w'ickedne.-^s  perpe¬ 
trated  by  him  directly  and  indirectly,  is, 
that  he  is  condemned  to  the  most  pitiable 
state  of  ignorance  by  the  inevitable  force 
of  circumstances.  'I’his  ‘  Ciod  on  earth’ of 
sixty  millions  of  men,  as  he  is  officially 
styled  in  the  jirayers  prescrihciJ  for  his 
soldiers,  is  a  blind  jiuppet  in  tl.e  hands  of 
the  most  sordid  jugglers.  ‘'I'he  saddest  of 
all  things  in  Russia,*  says  M.  Hommaire, 

‘  is  that  the  truth  juvfr  finds  its  irai/  to  the 
fund  of  the  state,  and  that  a  public  func¬ 
tionary  would  think  himself  undone  if  he 
divulged  the  real  state  of  things:  hence  in 
all  the  documents,  reports,  and  tables  laid 
before  the  emperor,  the  fair  si<le  of  the 
question  is  alone  acknowledged,  and  the 
unfavorable  is  disguised.’  'I'here  is  no 
hope  for  Russia  in  the  wisd(»m  of  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  actuated  in  its  Inmie  ad¬ 
ministration  by  one  fixed  idea,  that  of  ef¬ 
facing  all  local  peculiarities,  however  inno¬ 
cent  or  even  vitally  subservient  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  good,  and  reducing  all  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  elements  of  the  empire  to  one  invaria¬ 
ble  standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  produced 
at  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of  b'ppmg 
and  crushing  down  all  things  to  the  dead 
level  of  a  slave  population.  Some  of  Nich¬ 
olas’s  wiser  predecessors,  his  grandmother 
Catherine  especially,  occasionally  deviated 
from  their  usual  routine  in  this  respect,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  colonies  in  the 
south.  Wherever  this  was  done,  there 
grew  up  palpable  standing  evidence  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  liberal 
policy.  Favored  by  the  reasonable  immu¬ 
nities  conferred  on  them,  the  industrious 
German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  became 
most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilization. 
I'liey  reclaimed  the  w'aste  steppe  and 
liroiight  it  under  profitable  cultivation  ;  they 
offered  to  their  Russian  neighbors  the  best 
models  these  had  yet  seen  of  agriculture 
and  gardening;  and  while  they  maintained 
themselves  in  rude  plenty  by  their  honest 
thrift,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  coders 
of  the  state.  They  were  never  in  arrear 
with  their  taxes,  and  what  capital  they  ac¬ 
cumulated  was  ahvays  employed  in  useful 
j  undertakings.  When  there  was  famine 
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ill  the  country,  it  was  always  to  thcin  the 
im|>rovi(leiit  Russians  looked  lor  (he  niean> 
ol'  suhsistence.  It  was  with  jiood  reason 
that  a  (jernian  colonist  said  proudly  to  his 
countryman  Kohl,  ‘  VV  lien  liie  emperor 
comes  into  this  country  he  cannot  Lmi  re¬ 
joice  to  see  us  here  ;  he  miisi  own  it  is  to 
us  that  Russia  owes  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppe.’ 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  colonies  was,  that  their  re¬ 
lations  with  the  state  were  mana(red  in  a  di- 
rect  and  simple  manner  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  so  that  they  were  exempt  from  the 
villanous  extortion  and  maladministralion 
that  ailhcted  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  almost  any  other  country  than  Russia 
no  one  would  have  thought  id  disturbing  a 
system  that  was  found  to  work  so  well ;  but 
tliey  manage  things  differently  m  St.  1‘eters- 
buig.  For  several  years  the  goveriimeni 
has  been  contriving  measures  to  put  its 
foreign  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  cr«iwii  serfs;  the  colonial  committee 
was  snjipressed  in  l*'*4l,and  in  less  than 
two  years  several  hundred  families  forsook 
their  lands  in  coiiserpience,  and  returned 
to  (jerniany.  ‘  Seeing  the  corruption  and 
venulty  of  the  Russian  functionaries,”  says 
our  author,  ‘  this  change  of  .system  w  ill 
bring  ruin  upon  the  colonists,  in  spite  id' 
all  the  elforts  and  the  good  intentions  td 
the  g»)vernment,  when  once  the  (jermans 
are  siibjecied  to  nearly  the  same  laws  as 
the  crown  serfs,  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  save  their  property  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  new  rulers. 

'file  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two 
great  chls^es  :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy 
all  the  privileges,  and  the  jreople  who  sup¬ 
port  all  the  burdens  of  the  slate.  There  is 
no  middle  class,  though  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  of  merchants  and  burghers  ca¬ 
pable  <d‘  forming  the  nucleus  rd’  such  a 
body,  and  needing  only  a  word  Iroin  the 
empe.rt)r’s  lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position 
they  are  naiurally  entitled  to  hold.  But 
they  wait  in  vain  for  that  word  ;  meanwhile, 
they  are  treated  with  the  most  arrogant  dis¬ 
dain  by  the  privileged  rabble  above  them, 
who  plunder  and  maltreat  them  on  all  oc¬ 
casions.  Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown 
a  disposition  to  befriend  them  in  some  tri¬ 
fling  particulars;  but  the  only  real  service 
they  require  at  his  hands  is  permission  U 
enjoy,  in  right  of  their  pecuniary  means 
and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privileges 
which  are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or 
porter  in  the  public  offices.  This  simple 


.act  of  justice  would  go  far  to  change  the 
lace  of  sticiety  in  Russia;  it  would  aug¬ 
ment  and  consolidate  a  most  valuable  body 
of  men  ;  it  wamid  gradually  extinguish  the 
abuses  of  the  nobiliary  system  ;  and  it 
Would  immediately  rid  the  public  service 
of  ail  those  useless  underlings  who  now 
crowd  It  only  with  a  view'  to  actpiire  a  foot¬ 
ing  among  the  privileged  orders. 

'The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristoc¬ 
racy  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  (next  under 
ti('spoiism)  the  chief  cause  of  the  majority 
of  those  evils  under  which  the  country  la¬ 
bors. 

“  The  first  important  modifications  in  the 
constitution  of  the  noblesse  were  anterior  to 
l*eter  the  (*rc,at ;  a  d  Feodor  Alexievitch,  by 
burning  ihe  chariers  of  tin*  aristocracy,  made 
the  first  nttempt  towarils  destroying  the  dis- 
liitciion  winch  the  hoyjird.s  w’anteil  to  estab¬ 
lish  between  the  lireai  and  the  petty  nobles. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the  accession  of  the 
latier  nionarch  to  the  ihrone  most  offices  of 
slate  were  hcr*  ilifary  in  Russia,  and  it  was 
not  an  imcommon  thing  to  l<)rego  the  services 
«>l‘  a  man  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
‘jeneral,  merely  because  his  ariceslors  had  not 
filled  that  high  post,  winch  iiKm  ol  no  military' 
lalent  obtained  by  right  of  birth.  Frequent 
mention  has  of  late  been  made  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  phrase,  7Vie  boyars  liavr  been  of  opinion 
ant!  the  tzar  has  ordainf^d,  and  it  has  been 
made  the  theim*  of  violent  accusations  against 
the  usurpation  of  the.  Muscovite  sovereigns. 
Historical  liu-is  demonstrate  that  the  sujiposed 
[lower  of  the  nobility  Wris  always  illusory,  and 
that  the  so  much  vaunted  and  regretted  insti¬ 
tution,  in  reality,  served  only  to  relieve  the 
i/ars  from  till  personal  rt'spoiisibihty.  The 
spirit  of  resistance,  w'hatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  was  never  a  characteristic  ot  the 
Knssiaii  nobility.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
frequent  coiisjiiracies  in  Russia;  but  they 
have  ahvays  been  ilirccted  again>t  the  !il‘e  of 
the  reigtiiiig  sovereign,  and  never  in  any  re¬ 
spect  cigainst  (‘xisting  institutions.  'I'he  lacil- 
ity  with  which  Christianity  w’as  introduced 
into  the  country  allords  a  striking  proof  ot  tl  e 
blind  servility  ol  the  Russian  people.  Vladi- 
tiier  caused  [irochima  ion  to  he  made  one  day 
in  the  town  of  Kiev,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
w’ere  to  repair  next  day  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieperaiid  receive  b.i[)tism;  and  accordingly 
at  the.  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow’,  without 
the  least  tumult  or  show  of  force,  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Keiv  were  Christians. 

‘•The  extsting  institutions  of  the  Russian 
OMblesse  date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Greiit,  The  innovations  of  that  sovereign  ex¬ 
cited  violetit  dissatisfaction.  and  the  nobles,  not 
yet  broken  in  to  the  yoke  they  now  bear,  caus- 
<1  their  monarch  much  serious  uneasiness, 
riie  means  which  appeareil  to  Peter  best 
ada[ited  for  cramping  the  old  aristocracy,  was 
to  throw  open  the  field  of  honors  to  all  his  sub-* 
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jects  wlio  were  not  serfs?.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  too  rudsdy  slioekin^jf  established  preju¬ 
dices.  he.  made  a  ditlerence  between  noble.' 
and  commoners  as  to  the  periosl  of  service  en- 
tiiling  them  respectively  to  obtain  that  hrsi 
step  wbich  was  to  jdace  them  both  on  the 
same  level.  Having  then  established  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  rank  and  the  l•OIldilions  ol*  promo-  | 
tion,  and  desirou.s  of  ratilying  his  in.stitulions 
by  his  example,  he  feigned  submis.sion  to  them 
in  his  own  [)erson.  and  passed  successively 
through  all  the  steps  of  tlie  scale  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed. 

“  The  rank  of  olTiccr  in  the  military  service 
makes  the  holder  a  gentleman  in  blood,  that  | 
is  coid'ers  hereditary  nobility;  but  in  the  civil  j 
service  this  qualiiy  is  only  personal  up  to  the  j 
rank  of  college  assessor,  which  corresponds  to  ! 
that  of  major.  i 

“The  individual  once  admitted  into  the! 
fourteenth  or  lowest  class  becomes  noble,  ami  I 
enjoys  all  the  privileges  ol  nobility  as  much 
as  a  count  of  the  empire,  with  this  exception 
only,  that  he  cannot  have  vassals  of  his  own 
belbre  he  has  attained  the  grade  ol  college  as¬ 
sessor,  uidess  he  be  noble  born. 

“  It  results  from  this  system  that  considera¬ 
tion  is  attached  in  Russia,  not  to  birih,  but 
merely  to  the  grade  occupied.  As  promotion 
from  one  rank  to  another  is  obtained  after  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  service  specified  by  the  statutes,  or  soon¬ 
er  through  private  interest,  there  is  no  college 
registrar  ( 14ih  class),  whatever  be  his  parent¬ 
age,  but  may  asfiire  to  obtain  precedence 
over  the  first  families  in  the  empire  ;  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  elevation  are  not  rare.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  ilie  old  families 
have  more  chance  of  advancement  than  the 
others  ;  but  tln^y  ov^e  tiiis  advantage  to  their 
wealih  raiher  than  to  their  j.er  onal  inlUience. 

*'•  With  all  the  apparent  libcraliiy  of  this 
scheme  of  nobility  it  has,  nevertheless,  proved 
admirably  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the 
Muscovite  sovereigns.  The  old  aristocracy 
has  lost  every  kind  of  influence,  and  its  great 
families,  most  of  them  resident  in  Moscow, 
can  now  only  protest,  by  their  inaction  and 
their  absence  from  court,  against  the  slate  of 
insignilicance  to  which  they  have  been  reduced, 
and  from  which  they  have  no  chance  of  re¬ 
covery. 

“  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  aspirants  to 
nobiliiy  to  pass  through  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  common  soldier,  it  is  evident  that 
the  empire  would  not  possess  one-tenth  of  its 
present  number  of  nobles.  Notwithstanding 
their  abject  and  servile  condition,  very  lew 
commoners  would  have  the  courage  to  enno¬ 
ble  themselves  by  undergoing  such  a  novi¬ 
ciate,  with  the  stick  hanging  over  them  for 
many  years.  But  they  had  the  alternative  of 
the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult  by  a  less  thorny  path,  and  ofi'ered  even 
comparatively  many  more  advantages  to  them 
than  to  the  nobles  by  blood.  Whereas  the 
latter,  on  entering  the  military  service,  only 
appear  for  a  brief  while  for  form’s  sake ! 


in  the  ranks,  become  non-commissioned  ofli- 
c»  rs  immediately,  and  oflic.ers  in  a  few  months, 
they  are  compelled  in  the  civil  service  to  act 
tor  two  or  three  year.<  as  supernumeraries  in 
>ome  public  ollice,  before  being  promoted  to 
ihe  first  grade.  It  is  true,  the  preliminary  term 
of  service  is  fixed  lor  commoner.s  at  twelve 
years,  but  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  fa- 
l  ilities  they  possess  for  abridging  this  appren- 
lice.«hip. 

“But  this  excessive  facility  for  obtaining 
the  privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  a 
subaltern  aristocracy,  the  most  insupportable 
and  oppressive  imaginable  ;  and  has  enor¬ 
mously  multiplied  the  numb<T  of  ew;>/(>y?.vin 
the  various  departments*.  Every  Russian,  not 
a  serf,  takes  service  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
it  only  to  obtain  rank  in  the  fourteenth  class; 
I’or  otherwise,  he  wouhi  fall  b.ick  almost  into 
the  coiulition  of  the  slaves,  would  be.  virtually 
unproiected,  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
I  tinual  vexations  ol'  the  nobility  and  the  public 
!  functionaries.  Hence,  many  individuals  glad- 
I  ly  accept  a  salary  of  sixty  I’rancs  a  year,  for 
j  the  permission  to  act  as  clerks  in  somede}>art- 
I  ment.  and  .so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  subal- 
j  tern  employes  are  obliged  to  rob  for  the  means 
i  of  subsistence.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
j  of  the  venality  and  the  del'ective  condition  of 
j  the  Russian  administrative  dep'artments. 

“  Peter  the  Great’s  regulations  were  excel¬ 
lent  no  doubt  in  the  beginning,  aiul  hardly 
could  that  sovereign  have  devised  a  more  efii- 
cacious  means  of  mastering  the  nobility,  and 
prostrating  them  at  his  feet.  But  now  that  the 
I  intended  result  has  been  amply  obtained,  these 
institutions  require  to  be  motlilied  ;  for,  under 
the  greatly  altered  circum.'tances  of  the 
country,  they  only  serve  to  augment  beyond 
measure  the  numbers  of  a  pernicious  bureau¬ 
cracy,  ami  to  impede,  the  development  of  the 
tn.ddle  class.  To  obtain  adrni.'siLMi  into  the 
I’nurteenth  class,  and  become  a  noble,  is  the 
sole  ambition  of  a  priest’s  or  fnerchant’s  son, 
an  ambition  fully  justified  by  the  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of  all  but  the  jirivileged  orders.  Tliere 
is  no  country  in  which  persons  engaged  in 
trade  are  held  in  lower  esteem  than  in  Russia. 
They  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the 
lowest  clerks,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  bribery 
they  can  obtain  tlie  smallest  act  of  justice. 
How  often  have  1  seen  in  the  post  stations,  un¬ 
fortunate  merchants,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  I'orty-eight  hours  and  more,  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  tlie  clerk,  without  daring  to  com¬ 
plain.  It  mattered  nothing  that  their  papers 
were  quite  regular,  the  noble  of  the  fourteenth 
cla.ss  did  not  care  for  that,  nor  would  he  give 
them  horses  until  he  had  squeezed  a  good 
sum  out  of  the  particularnii  tclieoveiki,  as  he 
called  them  in  his  aristocratic  pride.  The 
same  annoyances  await  the  foreigner,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  his  pas^sport,  undertakes  a 
journey  without  a  decoration  at  the  button 
iiole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance.  I 
speak  from  experience;  for  more  than  two 
years  spent  in  traversing  Russia,  as  a  private 
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indiviilunl,  enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate  the 
obliging  di.^po^iiiuM  of  the  fourteenth  class- 
nobles.  At  a  later  periotl.  hcini'  einployeit 
on  a  seientilic  mission  hy  the  government,  1 
held  successively  the  rank  of  major,  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel.  and  colonel  ;  and  then  1  had 
nothing  to  complain  ol  ;  the  posting-clerks,  and 
the  other  enijiloyts  rective»l  me  with  till  the 
politeness  imaginable.  I  never  had  to  wait 
for  horses,  and  as  the  title  wiih  which  I  was 
ilecked  tiulhorized  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts 
of  the  whip  with  impunity,  my  orders  were 
fulfilled  with  (piite  magical  promptitude. 

“  Under  such  a  system,  the  aristocracy 
would  increase  without  end  in  a  free  country. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  numbi  r 
of  tho.se  who  can  arrive  at  a  grade  is  e.xlremely 
limited,  tlie  vast  majority  ot  the  population  be¬ 
ing  slaves.  Thus  the  hereditary  ami  personal 
nobility  comprise  no  more  thiin  5i33.t)5.i  males  ; 
though  all  free-born  Russians  enter  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  civil  service,  and  remain  at  their  posts 
as  long  as  possible ;  for  once  they  have  re¬ 
turned  into  mere  private  life  they  sink  into 
mere  oblivion.  From  the  moment  he  has  put 
on  plain  clothes,  the  mo.st  deserving  function¬ 
ary  is  exposed  to  the  vexations  of  the  lowest 
subalterns,  who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of' 
lordinu  over  their  former  superior.  i 

‘•Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  contri¬ 
buted  to  excite  a  most  decided  antipathy  he-j 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  aristocracy ;  and  | 
the  emjieror  naturally  accords  his  preference' 
and  hi.s  favor-s  to  tho.se  who  owe  him  every  j 
thing,  and  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  ICiir. ' 
In  this  way  the  new  nobles  have  insensibly 
supplanted  the  old  boyars.  But  their  places  ' 
and  pecuniary  gains  naturally  attach  them  to  | 
the  established  government,  and  ctinsctiucntly  ; 
they  are  (piite  devoid  of  all  revolutionary  ten- | 
dencie.s.  Faiually  disliked  by  the  old  ansto-  j 
cracy  whom  they  have  supplanted,  and  by  the  j 
peasants  whom  tliey  oppress,  they  are,  more-  i 
over,  too  few  in  number.s  to  be  able  to  act  by  , 
themselves;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  high  I 
importance  attaclied  to  the  distinctions  ol  rank,! 
prevents  all  real  union  or  sympathy  bt'tween 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  Rus>ian  society,  j 
The  tzar,  who  perlectly  understands  the  cha- i 
racier  olThis  body,  is  fully  aware  of  its  venal¬ 
ity  and  corruption  ;  and  if  he  honors  it  with  his 
special  ilivor,  this  is  only  because  he  finds  in  it 
a  more  absolute  and  blind  submission  than  in 
the  old  aristocracy,  who.se  ambitious  yearnings 
after  their  ancient  prerogatives  cannot  but  be 
at  variance  with  the  imperial  will.  As  for  any 
revolutions  which  coulcJ  pos.-ibly  arise  out  of 
the  discontent  ot  this  latter  order,  we  may  be 
assured  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  country ;  they 
will  always  be,  as  they  have  til  ways  been,  aim¬ 
ed  solely  against  the  individual  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  Conspiracies  of  this  kind  are 
the  only  ones  now  possible  in  Russia,  and  what 
proves  this  fact  i.s,  the  impotence  of  that  resent¬ 
ment  the  tzars  have  provoked  on  the  part  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  whenever  they  have  touch¬ 
ed  on  the  question  of  emancipating  the  serfs. 


The  tzars  have  shown  no  less  dexterity 
than  the  kings  of  France  in  their  strugL'Ies 
against  the  aristocracy,  and  they  have  been 
much  more  favored  by  circumsfance.«.  W’esee 
the  Russian  sovereigns  bent,  like  Louis  XI., 
on  prostrating  tlie  great  feudatories  of  the 
realm;  but  there  was  this  ditlerence  between 
their  respective  la^^ks,  that  the  Frtmch  nobles 
could  bring  armies  into  the  tield,  and  often  did 
so,  whereas  the  Russian  nobh*s  can  only  coun¬ 
teract  the  power  of  their  ruler  by  secret  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  will  never  succeed  in  stirring  up 
their  peasants  iigaiiist  the  imperial  iiuthoriiy. 

4.  Y\’ 

hat  may  we  conchnle  are  the  destinies 
in  store  for  the  Ru.ssian  noliility,  and  what  part 
will  it  ])lay  in  the  future  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  It  seems  to  us  to  possess  little  inherent 
vigor  and  vitality,  ;uid  we  iloubt  that  a  radical 
regeneration  of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  at  its  hands.  The  inHuence  of  Kurope  has 
been  fatal  to  it.  it  hits  sought  to  assimilate 
itself  too  rapidly  with  our  modern  civilization, 
and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly  on  a  level  with 
the  nattons  olThe  west.  Its  ellorts  have  neces¬ 
sarily  proiluced  only  corruption,  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  and  a  faclitiou.s  superficial  civilization, 
which,  by  bastardizing  the  country,  has  depriv¬ 
ed  it  of  whatever  natural  strength  it  once  pos¬ 
sessed.” 


Every  man  in  Russia  has  his  price  :  that 
is  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions,  if  any  there 
be,  are  pitied  and  despised  as  instances  of 
eccentric  folly.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
what  the  administration  of  justice  must  be 
in  a  country  where  bribes  avowedly  consti¬ 
tute  the  chief  jtart  of  the  income  of  every 
otlice  under  the  crown,  and  where  the  laws, 
/.  c.  the  inqterial  ukases,  are  so  niultittidi- 
nous  and  contradictory,  that  the  judge  can 
always  avail  himself  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  to  warrant  any  decision  he  may  pro¬ 
nounce,  he  It  ever  so  absurd  or  initjuitous. 
It  is  hut  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the 
quirks  and  subtleties  of  legrd  casuistry  may 
sometimes  hy  accident  help  to  forward  the 
ri'rhteous  cause,  as  in  the  following  curious 
instance  : 

“In  Alexander's  reign  llie  Jesuits  had  made 
themseivt's  all-powerful  in  some  ptirls  of  Po¬ 
land.  A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  ol'  six 
thousand  peasant.^  at  Poltz,  tlie  Jesuit  head¬ 
quarters,  was  so  wrought  on  hy  the  arit'ul  Jissi- 
diiities  of  lite  society,  that  he  bequeathed  his 
whole  fortune  to  it  at  his  death,  with  thisstipu- 
hition,  that  the  Jesuits  should  bring  up  Itisonly 
son,  and  afterwards  give  him  whatever  portion 
of  the  inheritance  they  shmilit  choose.  When 
the  young  man  had  reached  the  age  of  Iw’enty, 
the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  three  hundred 
peasants.  He  protested  vehentently  against 
their  usurpation,  tind  began  a  suit  against  the 
s^ocieiy ;  but  his  father’s  will  seemed  clear  and 
explicit,  and  after  having  consumed  all  his  lit- 
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tie  fortune,  lie  found  Ids  claiins  ili.-o\vr:e(l  by 
every  iribunal  in  ilu;  cjn]  ire,  im  liulinjr  rvt  n 
the  getirr.il  as^einlily  ol  ilie  senate.  In  llii.' 
BCi  rningly  liojn  less  tMrernity  lie  aj)|  lied  to  a 
certain  attorney  in  St  l'ei»  rsburo',  lamoiis  loi 
his  ine.\haustihle  lerliliiy  of  inind  in  matters  ol 
cunning  anil  eliii  am  ry.  After  having  peruseo 
the  will  and  the  doe.uinenis  connee.ted  with  the 
suit,  the  lawyer  said  to  his  client,  *  Your  busi¬ 
ness  is  done;  il  >oii  will  promise  me  len  thou¬ 
sand  ruldes  1  will  imdert.ife  to  procure  an 
imperial  ukase  reinstating  you  in  i  osst  ssion  ol 
all  your  lather’s  properly.’  'I'he  yoimg  m  ui 
readily  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  in  eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  nia>ter  of  his  patri¬ 
mony.  'I’he  deei.-ion  which  led  to  this >iimular 
result  re<teii  solely  on  the  inierpretaiioii  ol  the 
phr.tse  Iknj  ahulL  g/re  kim  viuil'  Ver  portion 
tfiiy  sfiiili  <;/iooj>*e,  whicli  plainly  meant,  as  the 
lawyer  maintained,  that  the  youno  ni  m  was 
entitled  exchisividy  to  such  portion  as  tin 
Jesuits  f/nwc,  /.  e.,  to  that  which  the)  cho-e  and 
retained  llir  themselves.  1  he  einpeior  admit- 
te»l  this  curious  explanation  ;  the  son  became 
proprietor  of  570(*  pea.^-ants,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  oblio'ed  to  content  themselves  with  the 
300  they  had  bestowe  i  on  their  vvaril  in  the 
first  instance.  Assuredly  the  most  adroit  cadi 
in  'I'lirixey  could  nut  have  decided  the  case 
better.” 

In  our  author’s  account  of  Astrtikban  we 
meet  with  the  following  highly  interesting 
and  novel  fact  and  cuinment : 

The  Indians,  who  wx-re  formerly  rather 
nunii  rolls  in  tins  city,  have  long  since  aban¬ 
doned  the  trade  for  winch  they  liequetded  n. 
and  none  of  them  remain  hut  a  few  priests 
who  are  detained  liy  interminahle  law-suits. 
But  from  the  old  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Iv.dinuc.k  women  has  sprung 
a  half-breed  now  numbering  several  hundred 
individuals,  improperly  ih  signaled  'I'aiais. 
The  mixed  blood  of  these  two  essentially  A>i- 
atic  races  has  produced  a  type  (dosely  resem¬ 
bling  that  ol  the  Kuro}>ean  nations.  It  exhib¬ 
its  neither  the  oblnpie  eyes  of  the  Kalmucks, 
nor  the  bronz.d  skin  of  the  Indians:  and  no¬ 
thing  in  the  character  or  habits  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  ol  ilie.^e  two  races  imlicaies  a  relationship 
with  either  stock.  In  striking  conirii.-t  witli 
the  apathy  and  indolence  of  tlie  population 
among  which  they  live,  these  hall-breeds  ex- 
liibit  in  all  they  do  the  activity  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  men  of  the  north.  'Fhey  serve 
as  porters,  wagoners,  or  sailors,  as  occ.ision 
may  require,  and  shrink  from  no  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment  how'ever  laborious.  'I'heir  while 
felt  luit.s,  with  broad  brims  and  pointed  conical 
crowns,  their  tall  figures,  and  bold,  cheerl’u 
countenances,  Lnve  them  a  considerable  de 
gree  of  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers 
‘•This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races 
both  so  sharply  defined,  is  extremely  remark¬ 
able,  and  cannot  but  interest  ethnologists. 
Tae  Mongol  is  perhaps  above  all  others  the 
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type  that  perpetuates  itself  with  most  energy, 
and  most  obstinately  re.'ists  the  iidlm  nee  of 
tbreign  admixture  continued  through  a  long 
series  of  gi  nerations.  V\  e  have  found  it  in 
all  its  oriiiinahty  among  the  (.hissacks,  the  'Fa- 
lars.  and  every  oilier  people  ilwelling  in  the 
vicinity  ol‘  the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  noi  then  a 
most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vanish  immediately 
Utah  r  the  mfim  iice  of  the  Hindu  blood,  and 
produce  instead  of  itself  a  thorouL'hly  Cauca¬ 
sian  type  ?  Might  we  not  thence  conclude 
iliat  the  C’aucasian  is  not  a  primitive  ty|  c.  as 
hitherto  supposeil.  but  that  it  is  simply  die  re¬ 
sult  ol‘  a  mixture,  the  two  elements  of  which 
we  must  seek  for  in  Central  Asia,  in  tho.-e 
mysterious  regions  of  the  great  'Fibetian  chain 
wliich  have  so  much  occupied  the  i  ventive 
genius  of  ancient  and  modern  writers?” 

We  would  fain  continue  our  desultory 
extract.^  from  this  an  using  and  instructive 
work;  especially,  we  should  like  to  dwell 
on  the  succinct  and  luminous  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  war  waged  by  Kiissia  against 
the  brave  mountaineers  of  Circassia  ;  but 
space  fail'  us.  We  must  bid  a  reluctant 
i'.irewrdi  to  our  authors,  hoping  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  promised  work  on  Mol¬ 
davia  w  ill  soon  atlord  us  an  opjiurtuniiy  .of 
conversing  with  them  again. 


From  Frazer’s  Maguzino. 

A  nil'  Tlir.R  OK 'FIIH  IHSSONTIIF,  HIS- 
lOllV  OK  A  l.rj’iIlAHY  MAN,  I.AMAN 
151  ANCilAM),  AND  tin:  ClIANCKs  (jK 
TllF  IdTFKAIlV  IMlt.KFS.^l-  N. 

IN  A  I.El'IEK  T<i1HK  HKV.  FK^NCI-  SVI.VKSTF.K  aT 
KUMK,  FKU.M  MlClIAEl.  A.NUFI.O  TITMAKSH,  KSQ. 

London  Feb.  2il.  I84r». 

My  dear  Sir, — Our  good  friend  and 
patron,  the  publisher  of  this  Magazine,  has 
brought  me  your  message  from  llome,  and 
yiiur  demand  to  hear  news  Irom  the  otinr 
great  city  ol  the  world.  As  the  forty  cid- 
iiiniis  of  the  Tinns  cannot  satisfy  your  rev¬ 
erence's  craving,  and  tfie  details  of  the  real 
great  revolution  of  Ktigland  which  is  -actu- 
-dly  going  oil  do  not  sufiTiciently  interest  you, 
I  send  y«)U  a  page  or  two  of  i  andom  specu¬ 
lations  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
literary  profession;  they  were  suggested  by 
reading  the  works  and  the  biography  of  a 
l.terary  friend  of  ours,  lately  deceased,  and 
for  whom  every  person  who  knew  him  bad 
I  he  wannest  and  smeerest  regard.  And  no 
wonder.  It  was  impossible  to  help  truslnig 
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a  man  so  thoroughly  generous  am]  honest, 
ami  loving  one  who  was  so  pcrl’ectly  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable. 

A  man  can’t  enjoy  every  thing  in  the 
world  ;  but  what  dc'liirlnlul  gills  and  (juali- 
ties  are  these  to  have  !  Not  having  known 
nianchard  as  intimately  as  some  others  did, 
yet,  1  take  it,  he  had  in  his  life  as  much 
pleasure  as  falls  to  most  men  ;  the  kindest 
iViends,  the  most  alTectionate  family,  a  heart 
to  enjoy  l)oth  ;  and  a  career  not  undistin¬ 
guished,  whici)  I  hold  to  be  the  smallest 
matter  of  all.  But  we  have  a  cowardly  dis¬ 
like,  or  compassion  lor,  the  fact  of  a  man 
dying  poor.  Such  a  one  is  rich,  bilious, 
and  a  curmudgeon,  without  heart  or  sio- 
mach  to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set  him 
down  as  respectable  :  another  is  morose  or 
passionate,  his  whole  view  of  life  seen 
blood-shot  through  passion,  or  jaundiced 
throimh  moroseness;  or  he  is  a  fool  who  can’t 

O 

see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any  tiling  at  all,  with 
no  ear  for  music,  no  eye  for  beauty,  no 
heart  for  love,  with  nothing  except  money  ; 
we  meet  such  people  every  day,  and  respect 
them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses  over 
live  thousand  acres ;  that  madman’s  bank¬ 
ers  come  bow'iniT  him  out  to  his  carriage. 
You  feel  secretly  pleased  at  shooting  over 
tlie  acres,  or  driving  in  the  carriage.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  thinks  of  compassionating 
their  owners.  VVe  are  a  race  of  llunkies, 
and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

1  don’t  mean  to  allix  the  plush  personally 
upon  the  kind  and  distinguished  gentleman 
and  writer  who  has  written  Blanchard’s 
.Memoir ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
couched  in  much  too  despondent  a  strain; 
that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  lillle  story 
was  by  no  means  deplorable ;  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  call,  at  present,  to  be  hold- 
ing  up  literary  men  as  martyrs.  Even  that 
prevailing  sentiment  which  regrets  that 
means  should  not  be  provided  for  giving 
them  leisure  for  enabling  them  to  perfect 
great  w'orks  in  retirement,  that  they  should 
waste  away  their  strength  w'ith  fugitive  lit¬ 
erature,  &:.c.,  1  hold  to  be  often  uncalled  for 
and  dangerous.  I  believe,  if  most  men  of 
letters  were  to  be  pensioned,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  1  believe  they  wouldn’t  work  at  all ;  and 
of  others,  that  the  labor  which  is  to  answer 
the  calls  of  tlie  day  is  the  one  quite  best 
suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  write  to  you,  and,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  20,000/.,  instruct  you  to  pension 
any  lifiy  deserving  authors,  so  that  they 
might  have  leisure  to  retire  and  write 

great”  works,  on  whom  would  you  fix? 
VoL.  VllL— iNo.I.  45 


People  in  the  big-book  interest,  too,  cry 
out  against  the  tashion  of  fugitive  literature, 
and  no  wonder.  For  instance, — 

The  'rimes  gave  an  extract  the  other  day 
from  a  wiirk  by  tine  Doctor  Cams,  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  attended 
his  royal  master  on  his  recent  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  written  a  book  concerning 
the  journey.  Among  other  London  lions, 
the  illustrious  traveller  condescended  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarka¬ 
ble,  certainly,  of  metropolitan  roarers — the 
'limes  printing-office  ;  of  which,  the  Doctor, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  man  of  science,  gives 
an  exceedingly  bad,  stupid,  and  blundering 
account. 

Cams  was  struck  with  “  disgust,”  he 
says,  at  the  prodigious  size  of  the  paper, 
and  at  the  thouglit  which  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind  from  this  enormity.  There  was 
as  much  printed  every  <lay  as  would  fill  a 
thick  volume.  It  reejuired  ten  years  of 
life  to  a  philosopher  to  write  a  volume, 
'rite  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes  was  unfair 
upon  philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  tlie 
market ;  and  unfair  on  the  public,  w  ho  w  ere 
made  to  receive  (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a 
relish  for)  crude  daily  speculations,  and 
frivolous  ephemeral  news,  where  they  ought 
to  be  fed  and  educated  upon  stronger  and 
simpler  diet. 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hundred 
times  from  the  big-wig  body.  The  world 
gives  up  a  lamentable  portion  of  its  time  to 
lleeting  literature;  authors  who  might  be 
occupied  upon  great  works  fritter  away 
their  lives  in  producing  endless  hasty 
sketches.  Kind,  w’ise,  and  good  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  deplored  the  fatal  sympathy  which  the 
Picktrirk  Papers  had  created  among  the 
boys  of  his  school  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Punch  is  as  regularly  read  among  the  boys 
at  Eton  as  the  Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience  against 
any  authority,  however  great — against  Doc¬ 
tor  Arnold  himself,  who  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  men,  that 
has  appeared  for  eighteen  hundred  years; 
let  us  take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask.  Why 
should  not  the  day  have  its  literature  ?  Why 
should  not  authors  make  light  sketches  ? 
Why  should  not  the  public  be  amused  daily 
or  frequently  by  kindly  fictions  ?  It  is  well 
and  just  for  Arnold  to  object.  Light  stories 
of  Jingle  and  Tupman,  and  Sam  W'^eller 
quips  and  cranks,  must  have  come  with  but 
a  bad  grace  before  that  pure  and  lofty  soul. 
'I'he  trivial  and  familiar  are  out  of  place 
there;  the  harmless  joker  must  walk  away 
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abasiied  from  such  a  presence,  as  he  would  contributes  a  police  report ;  that,  an  article 
be  silent  and  hushed  in  .1  cathedral.  Rut  containing  some  downright  information 
all  the  world  is  not  made  of  that  angelic  this  one^  as  an  editor,  abuses  Sir  Robert 
stuff.  From  his  very  height  and  sublimity  i  Peel,  or  lauds  Lord  Joint  R  usseil,  or  rin 
of  virtue  he  could  but  look  down  and  de-  versa;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who  coin" 
plore  the  ways  of  small  men  l>eneaih  him.  cide  in  his  views,  or  are  interested  by  the 
I  mean,  seriously,  that  I  think  the  man  was  question  which  he  moots.  The  literary 
of  so  august  and  sublime  a  nature,  that  he  character,  let  us  hope  or  admit,  writes  quite 
was  not  a  fair  judge  of  us,  or  of  the  ways  of  honestly  ;  but  no  man  supposes  he  would 
the  generality  of  mankind.  One  has  .seen  work  perpetually  but  for  money.  And  as 
a  delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at  the  for  immortality,  it  is  quite  beside  the  bar- 
smell  of  a  flower,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  j  gain.  !s  it  reasonable  to  look  for  it,  or  to 
flower  was  not  sweet  and  wholesome  in  'pretend  that  you  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
consequence;  and  1  hold  that  laughing  and  attain  it?  Of  all  the  quill-drivers,  how 
honest  story-books  are  good,  against  all  the  many  have  ever  drav/n  that  pr<Kligious 
doctors.  prize  ?  Is  it  fair  even  to  ask  that  many 

Laughing  is  not  the  highest  occupation  slmuld?  Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
of  a  man,  very  certainly  ;  or  the  power  of  terity  and  men  of  letters  to  come,  let  us  be 
creating  it  the  height  of  genius.  1  am  not  glad  that  the  great  imnmrtality  number 
going  to  argue  for  that.  No  more  is  the  comes  up  so  rarely.  Mankind  would  have 
blacking  of  boots  the  greatest  occupation,  no  time  otherwise,  and  would  be  so  gorged 
But  it  is  done,  and  well  and  honestly,  by  with  old  masterpieces,  that  they  could  not 
persons  ordained  to  that  calling  in  life,  who  occupy  themselves  with  new,  ami  future 
arrogate  to  themselves  (if  they  are  straight-  literary  men  would  have  no  chance  of  a 
forward  and  worthy  shoe-blacks)  no  ospe-  livelihood. 

cial  rank  or  privilege  on  account  of  llieir  To  do  your  work  honestly,  to  amuse  and 
calling;  and  not  considering  boot-l)rushing  instruct  your  reader  of  to-day,  to  die  when 
the  greate.st  effort  of  earthly  genius,  never-  your  time  comes,  and  go  hence  with  as 
theless  select  their  Day  and  Martin,  or  clean  a  breast  as  may  be ;  may  these  be  al! 
Warren,  to  the  best  of  tlieir  judgment;  yours  atwl  ours,  by  God’s  will.  Let  us  be 
polish  their  upperleathers  as  well  as  iliey  content  with  our  status  m  literary  crafts- 
can ;  satisfy  their  patrons ;  and  earn  their  men,  telling  the  truth  as  far  as  may  be,  hit- 
fair  watje.  tins  no  foul  blow,  condesceiidiim  to  110  ser- 

I  have  chosen  the  impolite  shoe-black  vile  puffery,  fdlirjg  not  a  very  lofty,  but  «?. 
comparison,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the  manly  and  honorable  part.  Nobody  says 
trade  of  literature  ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  craft  that  tjr.  Locock  is  wasting  his  time  because 
as  any  other  to  select.  In  some  way  or  he  rolls  about  daily  in  his  carriage,  and 
other,  for  daily  bread  and  hire,  almost  all ;  passes  hours  with,  the  nobilily  and  gentry, 
men  are  lal>oring  daily.  Without  necessity  his  patients,  instea<l  of  being  in  his  study 
they  would  not  work  rvt  all,  or  very  little,  wrapt  up  in  transcendental  medical  medi- 
probably.  In  seme  instances  you  reap  talion.  Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fiizroy  Kelly 
Reputation  along  with  Profit  from  your  la-  of  neglecting  his  genius  because  he  will 
hor,  but  Bread,  in  the  main,  is  the  incentive,  take  any  Ixidy’s  brief,  and  argue  it  in  court 
Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink  this  fact,  or  ima-  for  money,  when  he  might  sit  in  chambers 
gine  that  the  men  of  the  press  are  working  witli  his  oak  sported,  and  give  up  his  sou! 
for  their  honor  and  glory,  or  go  onward  im- !  to  investigations  of  the  nature,  history,  and 
polled  by  an  irresistible  afllatus  of  genius.  '  improvenjent  of  law.  There  is  no  question 
If  only  men  of  genius  were  to  write,  Lord  |  hut  that  either  of  these  eminent  persons,  by 
help  us  !  how  many  books  would  there  !>c?  I  profound  study,  might  increase  their  know- 
Mow  many  people  are  there  even  capable  ledge  in  certain  branches  of  their  profes- 
of  appreciating  gcniii.s  ?  Is  Mr.  Wakley’s  sion  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
or  Mr.  llurne’s  opinion  about  poetry  worth  part  must  go  on — causes  come  on  for  hear- 
much  ?  As  much  a.s  that  cf  millions  of  mg,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some  one  must 
people  in  this  honest,  stupid  empire;  and  be  there.  The  commodities  in  which  the 
they  have  a  right  to  have  books  supplied  for  lawyer  and  the  doctor  deal  are  absolutely 
them  as  well  as  the  most  polished  ar>d  accom-  required  by  the  public,  and  liberally  paid 
plished  critics  have.  'I'he literary  man  gets  for;  every  day,  too,  the  public  rejjuires 
his  bread  by  providing  goods  suited  to  the  more  literary  handicraft  done;  the  practi- 
consumption  of  these.  This  man  of  letters  tioner  in  that  trade  gels  a  better  pay  anc 
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place.  In  another  century,  very  likely,  liisj 
work  will  be  i«o  necessary  to  the  |)eople,  and 
his  market  so  good,  that  his  prices  will 
double  and  treble  ;  his  social  rank  rise;  he  i 
will  be  getting  what  they  call  “  honors,”  | 
and  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  genteel,  j 
^)ur  calling  is  only  sneered  at  because  it  is  > 
not  well  paid.  'I'lie  world  has  no  oth.er  j 
criterion  tor  resyjectabiliiy.  In  Heaven’s . 
name,  what  made  |)eople  talk  of  setting  up 
u  statue  to  Sir  William  Follett  ?  W  hat  had 
lie  done?  He  had  made  I}00,000/.  ^Vhat 
has  George  IV.  done  that  he,  too,  is  to  have 
a  brazen  image  ?  He  was  an  exemplar  of 
no  greatness,  no  good  quality,  no  duty  in 
life;  but  a  type  of  magnificence,  of  bcan^ 
ful  coats,  carpets,  and  gigs,  turtle-sot^ 
chandeliers,  cream-colored  horses,  and  deli¬ 
cious  y\  araschino, — all  these  good  things 
lie  expressed  and  represented :  and  the 
world,  resjjccling  them  beyond  all  others, 
raised  statues  to  “  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe.”  Directly  the  men  of  letters  get 
rich,  they  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
honor  too;  and  a  future  writer  in  this  mis¬ 
cellany  may  be  getting  ten  guineas  where 
we  get  one,  and  dancing  at  Buckingham 
Palace  while  you  and  your  humble  servant, 
dear  Padre  Francesco,  are  glad  to  smoke 
our  pipes  in  (juiet  over  the  sanded  tloor  of 
the  little  D - . 

But  the  happy  hcnime  dc  lilfrcs,  whom  I 
imagine  in  futurity  kicking  his  heels  e/swi-r/s 
to  a  duchess  in  some  fandango  at  the  court 
of  her  majesty’s  grandchildren,  w’ill  be  in 
reality  no  better  or  honester,  or  more  really 
near  fame,  than  the  quill-driver  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  with  his  doubtful  position  and 
small  gains.  Fame,  that  guerdon  of  high 
genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berke¬ 
ley  8(juare,  and  is  a  republican  institution. 
Look  around  to  our  own  day  among  the 
holders  of  the  jJen  ;  begin  (without  naming 
names,  for  that  is  odious)  and  count  on 
your  fingers  those  whom  you  will  back  in 
the  race  for  immortality.  How  many  fin¬ 
gers  have  you  that  are  left  untold  ?  It  is 

an  invidious  question.  Alas!  dear - , 

and  dear  *  *,  and  dear  t  t,  you  who  think 
you  are  safe,  there  is  futurity,  and  limbo, 
and  blackness  for  you,  beloved  friends  1 
Cras  in^ens  ittrabimus  aquor :  there’s  no 
use  denying  it,  or  shirking  the  fact;  in  we 
must  go,  and  disappear  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  after  all,  wliat  is  this  Reputation, 
the  cant  of  our  trade,  the  goal  that  every 
scribbling  penny-a-liner  demurely  pretends 
that  he  is  hunting  after?  Why  should  we 
get  it?  Why  can’t  we  do  without  it?  We 
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only  fancy  we  want  it.  When  people  say 
of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead,  “  He 
neglected  his  talents;  he  frittered  away  in 
fugitive  publications  time  and  genius, 
w  hich  might  have  led  to  the  production  of 
a  great  work;”  this  is  the  gist  of  Sir  Bui- 
wer  Lytton’s  kind  and  allecting  biographical 
I  notice  t»f  our  dear  friend  and  comrade  La- 
I  man  Blanchard,  who  passed  aw'ay  so  nielan- 
cholily  last  year. 

1  don’t  know'  any  thing  more  dissatisfiic- 
tory  and  absurd  than  that  insane  test  of 
friendship  which  has  been  set  up  by  some 
literary  men,  viz.  admiration  of  their  works. 
Say  that  this  picture  is  bad,  or  that  poem 
'  poor,  or  that  article  stupid,  and  there  are 
'  certain  authors  and  artists  among  us  who 
set  you  down  as  an  enemy  forthwith,  or 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  faui-frcrc.  What  is 
there  in  common  with  the  friend  and  hi.s 
I  work  of  art  ?  The  picture  or  article  once 
dtine  and  handed  over  to  the  public,  is  the 
latter’s  property,  not  the  author’s,  and  to 
be  estimated  according  to  its  honest  value; 
and  so,  and  without  malice,  1  ijuestion  Sir 
j  Bulwer  Lytton’s  statement  about  Blanchard, 
viz.  that  he  would  have  been  likely  to  pro- 
i  duce  with  leisure,  and  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  work  of  the  highest  class.  I 
.think  his  education  and  habits,  his  quick, 
'easy  manner,  his  sparkling,  hidden  fun, 
j  constant  tenderness  and  brilliant  good 
I  humor,  were  best  employed  as  they  were, 
j  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  duty,  much  more 
I  imj)erative  upon  him  than  the  preparation 
of  questionable  great  works, — to  gel  his 
family  their  dinner.  A  man  must  be  a 
very  great  man,  indeed,  before  he  can  neg¬ 
lect  this  precaution. 

'  His  three  volumes  of  essays,  pleasant  and 
I  often  brilliant  as  they  are,  give  no  idea  of 
I  the  powers  of  the  author,  or  even  of  his 
natural  manner,  which,  as  I  think,  was  a 
thousand  times  more  agreeable.  He  was 
like  the  good  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
his  mouth  dropped  out  all  sorts  of  diamonds 
I  and  rubies.  His  wit,  which  was  always 
playing  and  frisking  about  the  company, 

:  had  the  wonderful  knack  of  never  liurting 
;  any  body.  He  had  the  most  singular  art  of 
^  discovering  good  qualities  in  people ;  in 
,  discoursing  of  which  the  kindly  little  fellow 
‘  used  to  glow'  and  kindle  up,  and  emphasize 
j  with  the  most  charming  energy.  Good- 
:  natured  actions  of  others,  good  jokes,  favor- 
;  ite  verses  of  friends,  he  would  bring  out 
I  fondly,  wbenever  they  met,  or  there  was 
I  (piestion  of  them  ;  and  he  used  to  toss  and 
j  dandle  their  sayings  or  doings  about,  and 
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hand  them  round  to  the  company,  as  the 
dcliirhlfid  iM;ss  Slowhoy  does  llic  baby  in 
the  last  Cbristmas  bcjok.  What  was  belter 
than  wit  in  liis  talk  was,  that  it  was  so 
jTcnial.  He  cnjoifcd  thoroughly,  ami  cliirj)- 
ed  over  his  wine  with  a  f^ood  humor,  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  infectious.  II is  own 
hospitality  was  delightful  ;  there  was  some- 
tiling  about  it  charmingly  brisk,  simple,  and 
kindly.  How  he  used  to  laugh!  .As  1 
write  this,  what  a  nntnlier  of  jileasant, 
hearty  scenes  come  back  I  One  can  hear 
his  jolly,  clear  laughter;  and  see  his  keen, 
kiml,  beaming  Jew  face, — a  mixture  of 
.Mendelssohn  and  Voltaire. 

Sir  liulwer  Lytlon’s  account  of  him  will 
lie  read  by  all  his  friends  with  jilcasure,  and 
by  the  world  as  a  not  uncurijms  specimen 
of  the  biography  of  a  literary  man.  'I'lie 
memoir  savors  a  little  too  much  of  the 
luneral  oration.  It  might  have  been  a  little 
more  particular  and  familiar,  so  as  to  give 
the  public  a  more  intimate  ac<juaintance 
with  one  of  the  honestest  and  kindest  of  men 
who  ever  lived  by  pen;  and  yet,  after  a 
long  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Blanch¬ 
ard,  1  believe  the  praises  iSir  I..ytton  be¬ 
stows  on  his  character  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated  :  it  is  only  the  style  in  which 
they  are  given,  which  is  a  little  too  funere¬ 
ally  encomiastic.  The  metnoir  begins  in 
this  way,  a  pretty  and  touching  design  of 
Mr.  Kenny  Meadows  heading  the  bio¬ 
graphy 

To  most  of  those  who  have  mixed  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  men  who,  in  our  day,  have 
chosen  literature  as  their  profession,  the  name 
of  Laman  Blanchard  brings  recollections  of 
peculiar  tenderness  and  regret.  Amidst  a 
career  which  the  keenness  ol'  anxious  rivalry 
renders  a  sharp  probation  to  the  temper  and 
the  alleciions,  often  yet  more  eiiibitt('red  by 
that  strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Representa¬ 
tive  Constitution,  few  men  of  letters  escape 
the  eager  passions  and  the  cangry  prejudice — 
they  recall  liie  memory  of  a  competitor,  with¬ 
out  envy  ;  a  jiartisan,  without  gall ;  firm  as  the 
firmest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions ; 
but  gentle  as  the  gentlest  iti  the  judgment  he 
passed  on  others. 

“Who,  among  our  London  brotherhood  of 
letters,  does  not  miss  that  simple  cheerfulness 
— that  inborn  and  exquisite  urbanity — that 
child-like  readiness  to  he  pleased  with  all — 
that  happy  tendency  to  panegyrize  every 
merit,  and  to  be  lenient  to  every  fault?  Who 
does  not  recall  that  acute  and  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility— so  easily  wounded,  and  therefore  so 
careful  not  to  wound — which  seemed  to  infuse 
a  certain  intelleclnal  fine  breeding,  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  sympathy,  into  every  society  where 
it  insinuated  its  gentle  way?  Who,  in  convi- 
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vial  meetings,  docs  not  miss,  and  will  not  miss 
for  ever,  the  sweetness  ol’  those  unpretending 
talents — the  earm  stne.ss  of  that  honesly  wliieh 
seemed  unconscious  it  was  worn  so  lightly — 
the  mild  influence  of  tlmt  exuberant  kindness, 
which  softened  tin;  acrimony  of  young  dispu¬ 
tants,  and  reconciled  the  secret  animosities  of 
jealous  rivals  ?  Vet  few  men  had  experienced 
more  to  sour  them  than  Ijaman  Blanchard,  or 
had  gone  mon;  resolutely  llirough  the  author’s 
iiardeiiing  ordeal  of  narrow  circumstance,  of 
daily  labor,  and  of  that  disappoinimeiil  in  the 
liiirher  aims  of  ambition,  which  mnsl  almost 
ine\  itahly  helall  those  who  retain  ideal  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence,  to  he  reacdied  but  by  lime 
and  leisure,  ami  who  are  yet  condemned  to 
draw  hourly  upon  immalured  resources  I’or  the 
m^ctiinil  wants  of  life.  To  have  been  engaged 
^Pn  boyhood  in  such  struggles,  ami  to  have 
preserved,  undiminislicil,  generous  admiration 
for  those  more  I’ortunate,  ami  untiring  love  for 
his  own  noble  yet  thankless  calling ;  and  this 
with  a  constitution  singularly  finely  strung, 
and  with  ail  the  nervous  irritahiliiy  which 
usually  accompanies  the  indulgence  of  the 
imagination;  is  a  proof  of  the  rarest  kind  of 
strength,  depending  less  upon  a  power  purely 
intellectual,  than  upon  the  higher  and  more 
heantiful  heroism  which  woman,  and  such 
men  alone  as  have  the  best  I'eelings  ol’  a  wo¬ 
man’s  nature,  take  from  instinctive  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  great,  aud  imcalculaling  faith  in 
what  is  good. 

“It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  character  of 
Laman  I’lanchard  assumes  an  interest  of  a 
very  elevated  order.  He  was  a  choice  and 
worthy  example  of  the  prol’cssional  English 
men  of  letters  in  onr  day.  He  is  not  to  be 
consitlered  in  the  light  of  the  man  ol’  daring 
and  tuihnlent  genius,  living  on  the  false  ex¬ 
citement  of  vehement  calumny  and  uproarious 
praise.  His  was  a  career  not  imleeil  obscure, 
Imt  sufficiently  (luiet  and  unnoticed  to  he 
solaced  with  little  of  the  pleasure  with  which, 
in  aspirants  of  a  noisier  fime,  gratified  and 
not  ignoble  vanity  rewards  the  labor  and 
stimulates  the  hope.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  toiled  on  through  the  most  fatiguing 
paths  of  literary  composition,  mostly  in  peri¬ 
odicals,  often  anonymously  ;  pleasing  and 
lightly  instructing  thousands,  hut  gaining 
none  of  the  prizes,  whether  of  weighty  repu¬ 
tation  or  popular  renown,  which  more  fortu¬ 
nate  chances,  or  more  pretending  modes  of 
investing  talent,  have  given  in  our  day  to  men 
of  half  his  merits.” 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming  character 
is  flattered,  as  far  as  1  know.  Did  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  memoir  feel  disappointment  in 
the  higher  aims  of  ambition?  Was  his 
career  not  solaced  with  pleasure?  Was 
his  noble  calling  a  thankless  one?  I  have 
said  before,  his  calling  was  not  thankless; 
his  career,  in  the  mam,  pleasant ;  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  if  he  had  one  of  the  higher 


aims  of  ambition,  one  that  miglit  not  un¬ 
easily  be  borne.  If  every  man  is  disap¬ 
pointed  becaiise  be  cannot  reach  supreme 
excellence,  what  a  mad,  misanthropical 
world  ours  would  be!  Why  should  men  ol 
letters  aim  liigber  than  they  can  hit,  or  be 
“  disappointed  ”  with  the  share  of  brains 
God  has  given  them  ?  Nor  can  you  say  a 
man’s  career  is  unpleasant  who  was  so 
heartily  liked  and  ap|)recialcd  as  Blanchard 
was,  by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or  low, 
with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  He  had* 
to  bear  with  some,  but  not  unbearable  j 
poverty.  At  home  he  had  every  thing  t(»: 
satisfy  his  allectiou  :  abroad,  every  sym|>a- 1 
thy  and  consideration  met  this  universally  ' 
esteemed,  good  man.  Such  a  calling  as  j 
his  is  not  thankless,  surely.  Away  with! 
this  discontent  and  morbid  craving  for  rc-j 
nown !  A  man  who  writes  ('rennyson’s) 
f^h/ssrs^  or  Conuts^  may  put  in  his  claim  ! 
for  fame  if  you  will,  and  tiomand  and  dc- 1 
serve  it but  it  requires  no  vast  power  of 
intellect  to  write  most  sets  of  words,  and  ^ 
have  them  printed  in  a  book  : — To  write  j 
this  article,  for  instance,  or  the  last  novel, , 
pamphlet,  book  of  travels.  Most  men  with  j 
a  decent  education  and  practice  of  the  j)cn,  j 
could  go  and  do  the  like,  were  they  so  pro- ; 
fessionally  urged.  fiCt  such  fall  into  the' 
rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  tlieir  weapons,  j 
and  loa<l  and  fire  cheerfully.  An  every¬ 
day  writer  has  no  more  right  to  repine  be-  1 
cause  he  loses  the  great  jirizes,  and  can’t  { 
write  like  Shaksj)eare,  than  he  has  to  be 
envious  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  or  Wellington, 
or  King  Hudson,  or  'I'aglioni.  Because 
the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  man  to  warm  I 
himself  and  admire  ;  or  to  despond  because  ' 
he  can’t  in  his  person  dare  up  like  the  sun  ?  j 
I  don’t  believe  that  Blanchard  was  by  any  i 
means  an  amateur-martyr,  but  was,  geiier- ■ 
ally  speaking,  very  decently  satisfied  with  | 
his  condition.  I 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early  liistory  ! 
— a  curious  and  interesting  one: —  ■ 


good  cdvicntion — an  education,  indeed,  of  that 
kind  which  could  not  hut  unfit  young  Laman 
for  the  calling  of  his  father;  for  it  developed 
ihe  ahilities  and  bestowed  the  learning,  which 
may  he  said  to  lil  t  a  youth  morally  out  of  trade, 
and  to  refine  him  at  once  into  a  gentleman. 
At  six  years  old  he  wa.s  entered  a  scholar  of 
Si.  Olave’s  school,  then  under  the  direction  ol‘ 
the  llev.  Dr.  Blenkorm.  He  hccaine  ilic  head 
Latin  scholar,  and  gained  the  chief  ])rize  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years  he  remained  at  the 
academy.  When  he  left,  it  wa.s  the  wi.-^h  of 
the  master  and  trustee.s  that  he  should  he  seni 
to  college,  one  hoy  being  annually  selected 
from  the  pupils,  to  l)e  maiiitaine<l  at  the  uni¬ 
versity’,  for  the  freslinuuvs  year,  free  of  ex- 
jiense;  I'or  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining 
years  the  parents  were  to  provide,  strong. 
Iiowever,  were  the  hopes  of  the  master  for  hb 
promising  pupil,  tlial  the  trustees  of  the  school 
consented  to  depart  from  their  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  and  ollereil  to  defray  the  collegi.ifc  ex¬ 
penses  ibr  two  years.  Hnfortunately.  the  offer 
was  not  accepted.  No  wonder  tliat  ]>oor 
Laman  rcL'^  tied  in  after  life  the  loss  of  ibis 
goKlcn  opportunity.  The  advantages  of  an 
miiversit}’  career  to  a  young  man  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  with  talents  and  application,  hut  without 
interest,  birth,  and  fortune,  arc  incalculahle. 
The  pecuniary'  independence  allbrdetl  h\'  ilu 
scholarship  and  the  lellowship,  is  in  itself  no 
ilespicahlc  pro.-pret;  hut  the  benefits  wliicb 
distinction,  fairly  won  at  those  noble  and  unri¬ 
valled  in.stitntions,  confer.-',  are  the  greatest 
where  least  obvious:  they  tend  usually  to  hind 
the  vagueness  ol*  youthful  ambition  to  the 
secure  reliance  on  .some  professional  career,  in 
which  they  smooth  the  difficulties  and  abridge 
the  novitiate.  F.veii  in  literature  a  college 
education  not  only  tends  to  refine  the  taste,  hut 
to  j)ropiiiate  the.  ])ul)Iic.  And  in  all  the  many 
walks  of  ]>racfical  anti  piihlir,  life,  the  honor^ 
gained  at  the  university  never  fail  to  find  well- 
wishers  amongst  power  fid  contemporaries, 
and  to  create  generous  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  tlie  asjiirant. 

“  I’ut  my  ]>oor  friend  was  not  dc.slined  l<* 
have  one  obstacle  smoothetl  away  from  Iris 
weary  path.*  With  the  natural  refinement  of 
his  dispositinn,  and  the  fatal  cultivation  of  hi.< 
intellectual  susccptibilitie.^,  he  was  jtlaced  at 
once  ill  a  situation  wliich  it  was  impossible 
tliat  he  couhl  fill  with  steadiness  and  zeal. 


Samuel  Laman  Blanchard  was  horn  of 
respcctidilc  paronis  in  the  middle  class  at 
<iroat  Yarrnomh.  on  the  i5th  of  May.  iS03. 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Laman. 
She  married  first  .Mr.  Cowell,  at  St.  John’s 
Churrh,  Bermondsey',  almut  the  y’oar  ITWi; 
he  (lied  in  the  following  y’ear.  In  1799  she 
was  married  again,  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by 
whom  she  had  seven  children,  Imt  only'  one 
son,  the  third  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

“In  iSOo,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father)  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and 
to  have  settled  in  Soutluvark  as  a  painter  and 
glazier.  He  was  enabled  to  give  his  boy  a 


Fresh  I'roni  classical  studies,  and  his  emulation 
warmed  by'  early  praise  and  school-boy'  tri¬ 
umph  he  was  transferred  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  (le.sk  ia  tiie  ollice  of  Mr.  Cliarle.4  Bearson,  a 
proctor  ia  Doctors’  Common.s.  The  result  was 

*  “  The  (ilcler  Blanchard  is  not  to  he  hlained  for 
voluntarily  depriving  his  S"n  of  the  adviintagcs 
profi'ored  1)}'  the  ht)(>ral  trustees  of  Irft  Olave’s;  it 
a[)poars  fioin  a  comnninicalion  hy  Mr.  Keytner 
(l)roth»T-in-!aw'  to  Laman  Blanchard) — that  the 
eimimslances  of  the  family  at  that  time  were  not 
such  as  to  meet  the  nece.ssary  ex  [tenses  of  a  stu¬ 
dent — even  for  the  last  year  of  his  residence  at 
the  university.” 
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inevitable;  his  mine],  by  a  natural  reaction,  1  this  gentleman  proposed  to  enroll  him  in  his 
betook  itself  to  the  pursuits  most  hostile  to  j  own  troop,  and  the  proposal  was  eagerly  ac- 
such  a  career.  Befo'-e  this,  even  from  the  age  cepted,  in  spite  of  the  warninL^s  of  Mr.  Henry 
of  thirteen,  lie  had  trifled  with  the  .Muses ;  he  Jolinston.  ‘A  week,’  says  Mr.  Buckstone, 
now  conceived  in  good  earnest  the  more  peril-  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  I'or  these  particulars, 
ous  passion  fiir  the  stage.  and  whose  words  I  now  quote,)  ‘  was  sufficient 

“Barry  Cornwall’s  Dmmatic  Scenes  were  ,  to  disgust  him  with  the  beggary  and  drudgery 
published  about  this  lime, — they  exercised  !  of  the  country  player’s  life  ;  and  as  there  were 
considerable  influence  over  the  taste  and  aspi- 1  no  ‘Harlequins’  steaming  it  from  Margate  to 
rations  of  young  Blanchard — and  many  dra-  i  London  Bridge  at  that  day.  he  performed  his 
matic  sketches  of  brilliant  promise,  bearing  his  I  journey  back  on  foot,  having,  on  reaching 
initials,  S.  Ij.  lb,  appeared  in  a  periodical  j  Bochestcr,  but  his  last  shilling — the  poet’s 
work  existing  at  that  period,  called  The  Dra- '  veritable  last  shilling — in  his  pocket. 
ma.  In  them,  though  the  conception  and  ',  “  ‘  At  that  time  a  circumstance  occurred, 

general  treatment  are  borrowed  from  Barry  i  which  my  poor  friend’s  fate  has  naturally 
Cornwall,  the  style  and  rhythm  are  rather  brouglit  to  my  recollection.  He  came  to  me 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron.  Their  j  late  one  evening,  in  a  state  of  great  cxcite- 
promisc  is  not  the  less  for  the  imitation  they'  ment;  infirrmed  me  that  his  father  had  turned 
betrav.  The  very  characteristic  of  genius  is  '  him  out  of  doors ;  that  he  was  utterly  hoj)eles.s 
to  be  imitative — first  of  authors,  then  of  nature.  ;  and  wretched,  and  wa.s  resolved  to  destroy 
Books  lead  us  to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not !  himself.  I  used  my  best  endeavors  to  console 
yet  genuine.  E.xpcrience  is  necessary’  to  re- 1  him,  to  lead  his  thouglits  to  the  future,  and 
cord  lho.«c  which  color  our  own  exi.sterice  :  and  ,  hope  in  what  cliance  and  perseverance  might 
the  stylo  only  becomes  original  iii  proportion  j  effect  for  him.  Our  discourse  took  a  livelier 
as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is  sincere.  More  I  turn  ;  and  after  making  up  a  bed  on  a  sofa  in 
touching,  therefore,  than  these  Dramatic  |  my  own  room,  I  retired  to  rest.  I  soon  slept 
Sketches,  was  a  lyrical  effusion  on  the  death  soundly,  but  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  foot- 
of  Sidney’  Ireland,  a  youtig  friend  to  whom  he  i  step  descending  the  stairs.  I  looked  towards 
was  warmly  attached,  and  over  whose  memory,  the  sofa,  and  discovered  he  had  left  it ;  I  hetird 
for  years  afterwards,  he  often  shed  tears.  lie the  street  door  close  ;  I  instantly  harried  on 
named  his  ehlesl  son  after  that  early  friend.  m\’ clothes,  and  followed  him;  I  called  to  himy 
At  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas  .Terrold  had  writ-  but  received  no  answer;  I  ran  till  I  saw  him 
ten  three  volumes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  the  distance  also  running;  I  agtiin  called 
Mr.  Bnckstone,  the  celebrated  comedian,  vol-  his  name;  I  implored  him  to  stop,  but  he  would 
unteered  to  copy  the,  work  for  the  juvenile  not  answer  me.  Still  continuing  his  pace,  I 
moralist.  On  arriving  at  any'  passage  that  became  alarmed,  and  doubled  my  speed.  I 
struck  his  fancy’,  .Mr.  Bnek-stone  communicated  came  up  with  him  near  to  Westminster  Bridge; 
his  delight  to  his  friend  Ijlancliard,  and  the  ^  he  was  hurrying  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
(‘unilation  thus  excited  tcMuled  more  and  more  river;  I  seized  liim;  he  threatened  to  strike 
to  sharpen  the  poet’s  distaste  to  all  avocations  me  if  1  did  not  release  him  ;  I  called  for  the 
incompatible  with  literature,  .'\nxious,  in  the  watch;  1  entreated  him  to  return  ;  he  became 
first  instance,  to’ escape  from  dependence  on  '  more  pacified,  but  still  seemed  anxious  to 
his  father,  (who  was  now  urgent  that  he  should  '  escape  from  me.  By’  entreaties  ;  by  every 
leave  the  proctor’s  desk  for  the  still  more  un- 1  means  of  per.>?uas!on  I  could  think  of;  hy 
genial  mechanism  of  the  paternal  trade),  he  •  threats  to  call  for  help ;  1  succeeded  in  taking 
meditated  the  best  of  all  preparatives  to  dra-  |  him  back.  The  next  day  he  was  more  corn- 
mafic  excellence;  viz.,  a  practical  acquaint-  posed,  hut  1  believe  rerely  resided  with  his 
ance  with  the  stage  itself:  he  resolved  to  he-,  father  after  that  time.  Necessity  compelled 
come  an  actor.  Few  indeed  are  they  in  this  him  to  do  sontelhing  for  a  livelihood,  ami  in 
country  who  have  ever  succeeded  eminently  in  ;  time  he  became  a  reader  in  the  office  of  the 
the  literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not  either  i  Messrs.  Bayliss,  in  Fleet  Street.  By  that 
trod  its  hoarils,  or  lived  habitually  in  its  atmos-  employ,  joined  fo  frequent  contributions  to 
phero.  Blanchard  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Monthly  Magazine,  at  that  time  puhlisli- 
.\Ir.  Henry  Johnston,  the  actor,  and  recited,  in  ed  by  them,  he  obtained  a  loleruble  cotripe- 
liis  presence,  passages  from  (tIovct’s  fjf  (mi<las.  !  tence. 

He  read  admirably — his  elocution  was  fiiult-  “  ‘  Blanchard  and  Jerrold  had  serious 
less — his  feeling  exquisite ;  Mr.  Johnston  was  thoughts  of  joining  Lord  Byron  in  Greece; 
delighted  with  hi.s  powers,  but  he  had  experi-  they  were  to  become  warriors,  anti  assist  the 
ence  and  wi.‘-:dom  to  cool  his  professional  en-  poet  in  the  liberation  of  the  classic  land.  Many 
Ihusiasm,  and  he  earnestly  advised  the  aspirant  a  nightly  wanderitig  found  them  discussing 
not  to  think  of  the  stage.  He  drew  such  a  their  project.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
picture  of  the  hazards  of  success — the  obsta-  discussions  they  were  caught  in  a  shower  of 
c.les  to  a  position — the  prccarionsness  even  of  rain,  and  sought  shelHu’  under  a  gateway, 
a  subsistence,  that  the  poor  hoy’s  heart  sunk  The  rein  continued;  when  their  patience  he- 
within  him.  He  was  jjhont  to  resign  himsell  coming  exhausted,  Blanchard,  buttoning  up 
to  obscurity  and  trade,  when  he  suddenly  fell  his  coat,  exclaimed,  ‘Come  on,  Jerrold !  what 
in  with  the  manager  of  the  Margate  theatre  ;  use  shall  we  be  to  the  Greeks  if  we  stand  up 
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*:or  a  shower  of  rain  V  So  they  walked  home, 
and  vrerc  lieroically  wet  througli.’  ” 

It  v/ould  have  been  worth  while  to  tell 
lliis  tale  more  fully;  not  to  envelope  the 
chief  personage  in  f»rF3  words,  as  statuaries 
do  their  sitters  in  Roman  togas,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  them  assume  the  heroic-conventional 
look,  take  av.ay  from  them  that  infinitely! 
more  interesting  one  which  Nature  gave 
ihem.  It  would  have  been  well  if  we  could 
l»avc  had  this  stirring  little  story  in  detail. 
The  young  follow,  forced  to  the  proctor’s 
desk,  quite  angry  with  the  drudgery,  thea- 
tlre-stricken,  pcetry-stricken,  writing  dra¬ 
matic  sketches  in  Barry  Cornwall’s  man¬ 
ner,  spouting  Luonidas  before  a  manager, 
•driven  av/ay  starving  from  liome,  and,  pen- 
nyless  and  full  of  romance,  courting  his 
beautiful  young  v.  ife.  Come,  on,  Jr.rrold ! 
what  Kse  shall  tpc  be  to  the  Greeks  if  v?€ 
stand  up  for  a  shatter  ef  rain  ?”  How  the 
native  liutm^r  breaks  out  of  tlie  man ! 
Those  wlio  knew  them  can  fancy  the  effect 
of  sucli  a  pair  of  warriors  steering  thej 
Cl  reek  fire-sliips,  or  manning  tire  breach  at 
Missolonghi,  'i'lien  there  comes  that  pa- 
tlietic  little  otithreak  of  despair,  when  the 
poor  young  fellow  is  nearly  giving  up  ;  Ins 
fatlier  banishes  him,  no  one  will  huy  his 
poetry,  he  Las  no  chance  ou  l.is  darling 
theatre,  no  chance  of  the  wife  tliat  he  is  [ 
longing  for.  Why  not  finish  with  life  at ! 
mice?  He  has  read  Werttr^  and  can  iin-i 
derstand  suicide.  “None,”  he  says,  in  a 
sonnet, — 

•  *  None  not  the  hoariest  sage  may  tell  (»f  all 

Tlie  strong  heart  struggles  with  berore  k  fcll.” 

if  Resj>ectability  wanted  to  point  amoral, 
isn’t  there  one  here?  Eschew  poetry, 
ivoid  the  theatre,  stick  to  your  business, 
do  not  read  German  novels,  do  tiot  marry 
It  twenty.  All  these  injunctions  seem  to 
bang  naturally  on  the  story. 

Atid  yet  the  young  poet  marries  at  twen¬ 
ty,  in  live  teeth  of  poverty  and  experience  ; 
.tabors  away,  not  unsuccessfully,  puts  Pe¬ 
gasus  into  harness,  rises  in  social  rank  and 
public  estimation,  brings  up  liappily  round 
him  an  affectionate  ftiniily,  gets  for  liimselt 
a  circle  of  tlvc  warmest  friends,  and  thus 
carries  oii,  for  twenty  years,  when  a  provi¬ 
dential  calamity  visits  him  and  the  poor 
wife  almost  together,  and  removes  tlicm 
botli. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  Mrs.  Blanch¬ 

ard,  his  affectionate  wife  and  the  excellent 


mother  of  liis  cliildren,  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  wliich  impaired  her  mind  and 
terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  tlie  year. 
Her  husband  was  constantly  with  her,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  her  side,  wliilst  watcliing  her 
i  distressing  malady,  in  his  daily  task  of  lit¬ 
erary  business.  Her  illness  had  the  se¬ 
verest  effect  upon  him.  He,  too,  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  partial  paralysis  and  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  l>rain,  during  w  hicli  first  seizure 
liis  wife  died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was 
told  in  all  tlie  nevvspajiers  of  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  Rallying  partially  from  his 
fever  at  times,  a  sudden  catastroplie  over- 
whelmed  him.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
February,  in  a  gust  of  delirium,  having  liis 
little  hoy  in  lied  by  his  side,  and  having 
j  .‘jaid  the  Lord’s  Prayer  but  a  short  time  be- 
I  fore,  lie  sprang  out  of  In^d  in  tlie  absence 
of  his  nurse  (whom  he  had  besought  not  to 
1  leave  him),  and  made  away  with  himself 
with  a  razor.  He  was  no  more  guilty  in 
his  death  than  a  man  w'Uo  is  murdereil  by 
a  madman,  or  w  ho  dies  of  the  rupture  of  a 
blofid-vessel.  In  his  last  prayer  he  asked 
to  be  forgiven,  as  lie  in  his  wliole  heart  for¬ 
gave  others;  and  not  to  be  led  into  that 
irresistible  temptation  under  which  it 
pleased  Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering 
spirit  slmuld  succumb. 

At  tlie  very  moment  of  his  death  his 
friends  were  making  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  exertions  in  liis  behalf.  Such  a 
noble,  loving,  and  generous  creature,  is 
never  without  such.  The  world,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  tliink,  is  always  a  good  and  gentle 
world  to  the  gentle  and  goo<l,  and  retlects 
tlie  lienevolence  witli  wliich  they  regard 
it.  This  memoir  contains  an  affecting  let¬ 
ter  from  the  poor  fellow  himself,  which  in- 
I  dicates  Sir  Edward  Bulwer’s  admirable  and 
delicate  generosity  towards  him.  “  I  bless 
and  thank  you  always,”  writes  the  kindly 
and  affectionate  soul,  to  another  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other 
friends,  such  as  Mr.  ronblanque,  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  lit¬ 
erary  labor,  who  were  not  less  eager  to 
serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number  of 
Ollier  persons  came  forward  to  provide 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  his  orphan 
lamily.  Messrs.  Cliapman  and  Hall  look 
one  son  into  their  pnhiisliing-hotise,  another 
was  provided  in  a  merchant’s  house  in  tlie 
City,  tlio  other  is  of  an  age  and  has  the  tal¬ 
ents  to  follow  and  succeed  in  his  father’s 
profession.  Mr.  Colburn  and  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth  gave  up  their  copyrights  of  his  Es- 
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13G  A  nrioTHKfi  or  the  press  on  the  iiistorv  of  a  literary  man,  etc.  [Mat. 

snys,  wlilch  arc  iiow  printed  in  throe  hand-  or  tlic  month,  but  for  permanent  effect  upon 

some  volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil-  the  public. 

‘‘In  such  circumstances,  I  firmly  believe 

r*  1  1  n  I  >  that  Ids  powers  would  have  sufliced  to  enrich 

'1 1.e  (..lloiviMg  13  Sir  Eduard  Hulucr  s 

just  estimate  of  tlic  writer :  j  1,1^^  acquisldons.  AH  that  he  wanted  for  th(* 

„  I  I  I  n  soil  of  iiis  rniiul  was  time  to  wait  the  seasons, 
‘‘  It  remains  now  to  srieak  (and  I  will  en- 1  ,  ,  ,  ' 

,  ,1  ...  *.•  II  \  r.i  .  I  ♦  orii  to  sow  upon  the  more  patient  system, 

(ieavor  to  do  so  not  too  parliallv)  ol  the  talents  „  .  .  i  i  .*  i-..i  ^ 

,  T  i}i„  1  1  1-  r  1  1  I*.!  lJut  too  much  activity  ami  toolitteprepara- 

which  Laman  lilanchard  displaved.  and  ol  the  ..  i  rr  i  ' 

.1  I  c.  1,1-  I  *  '  '  tioii  were  In.s  natural  doom,  lo  borrow  a 

wnlmiis  ho  lias  lell  behind.  /,  »  -n  .  r  i  i 

,,  ,i-  I  ,  I  „  1  ..  -I  homely  i  lustration  Irom  the  larm,  he  exhaust- 

“His  habits,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  i  i  v  •  r  i  •. 

/.  I  I  ,1  u-  r  1  ’ll  cd  the  and  bv  a  succession  of  white  croiis. 

forbade  the  cultivation  ol  deep  sclioUirsiiip.  r/'w  .i  i  i  i  i  u  k  d 

1.1  r  I  i  1  t  r  '  .1  1.  ‘  On  the  other  Jianr),  had  he  been  horn  a 

and  the  carelul  development  of  .serious  flioii'iht.  ,  ,  ,  » -i  •.  i  i  .i 

i>  ♦  I  •  '„c ‘  ii.i  .  .  1  .1  (lerman,  and  exhibited,  at  Jena  or  ilonn.  the 

liut  his  information  upon  all  lliat  interested  the  ,  i  r  i  i  i  1*1 

1  (•  .1  '  1  same,  abi  ities  and  zeal  tor  knowledtrc  wine  . 

dav  wa.s,  lor  the  sanu‘  reason,  various  and  ex-  .  •  1  1  1  •  •  .u  1  1  r*.?  1 

.  •  1-  ’  r  II-  I  dismiruishedhiminlheschoo  ofiSouihwark- 

tcndmtr  over  a  wide,  surface,  llisohservation  ,  ^  1  1  1  i  .1  1  1  *.  •  1  .  ’ 

’^•1  II  I  11  I  I  I  I  1  -.1  he  would,  doubilc.^s.  have  early  attained  lo 

was  quick  and  lively.  Jle  looked  abroad  with  ;  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

.  I  .  .  J  ...  ....  .1  urinrin  mrii  li'r;i  f«»  r’nmru'tmir'fi  ivrviilil  liriv’<> 


iiuit  i\  itiiu  ill;  luimcii  \>iui  ,  .  .  i  •  i  t  i  i 

•  *  .  .  1  .1  1' II-  1  1  some  moderate  competence,  which  would  hav(- 

an  inqiiirmi;  eve,  and  noticed  the  lollies  and  !  ^  .  ,  1  i'  n  1  •  r  1 

,  *  I-  -.1  I-  I  *  II  .  1  a  owei  lair  p  ay  and  lid  eisurc  lor  a  c  larac- 

liumors  o  men  with  a  iirlit  and  p!ea.<ant  L  ..  -  *  ^  -  ,  .  u  .1  1 


jraiety,  which  wanted  hut  the  necessary  hitter- 


ter  of  <ienius  whicli.  iiiaiurally  rather  elegant 
than  strong,  required  every  advantage  of  fore- 


/.I  ^  !•  \*  *1  .1  I*  •.  III  I  I.  >  Cl  Y  HU »  111  ihi'Ia;  i/i  lui 

ness  (that  was  not  in  him)  to  take  the  dignity  .1  ,  .  “ 

ol'satire.  Tfis  stylo  and  hi.s  rnr.cejifions  were  \  n .1  m  ti-  1 

l  ot  marked  by  the  vi<ior  ul.ich  comes  jiartly  •  ,  is  !^‘ta  w  icn  ai  ic  <  rav\ - 

,•  .  I- -  .  11  1  1  a  I-  ■  hacks  upon  what  he  actually  was  arc  made 

trnm  f*nnr*pnf  r:itinn  n  »ritoi  p/u  niiJ  Titirt  v’  \mn\  ’  .  ..  J  .  .  . 


*'  .  ’  •  4  n  1  1  4.1  f*  iiwuii  YYiuit  iit.'  (iciuaitv  vv«l^  niaiucr 

from  concentration  ol  miellect.  and  partly  Irom  1  11  i  1  •  ,-i- 

1  ...  •  1  .  .1  •  .1  .1  and  allowed — enough  remains  to  uistily  warn.> 

heat  ol  iiassion ;  hut  iliev  evince,  on  the  otlier  1  ,  ..1  •  1  1  .1  . 

,  ,  ‘  p.  .  *1  •  .  rr  1  eu  osiy,  and  to  warrant  the  rationa  hope  that 

hand,  a  luirity  ol  taste,  and  a  proiu-ictyo  feel-  ,  .  .11  '  .1 


liand,  a  purity  ol  taste,  ami  a  projiviciy  ol  feel¬ 
ing,  which  preserve  him  from  the  caricature 
and  exaggeration  that  deface  many  composi¬ 
tions  obtaining  the  praise  of  broad  humor  or 
intense  jiurpose.  II  is  fancy  did  not  soar  higli. 
but  its  play  was  sportive,  and  it  sonirht  it.s  ali- 


hc  wiil  occupy  an  honorable  place  among  the 
writers  ot’his  age.  Putting  aside  liis  poetical 
pretension.s,  and  refrardin?  solely  what  he 
performed,  not  what  he  promised,  he  imqnes- 
lionahly  stands  high  amongst  a  class  of  writ- 
!  ers,  in  whicli  for  the  last  century  vve  have  iioi 


.  *.1.1  I"  I  -  .  •  .  1’  .1  .  ,  r-| 1 11  w  nil  11  1v.11  1 1  n.  iiini  i.  1 1  HI  I  y  v>  u  nil  » c  I  ivj  j 

merit  With  the  frnicclnl  in.s!lmcts  ol  tiie  poet.;,  •  1  .1  i-  -  .  i  .1 

TT  .  •  ,  r  iPM  1.1  .  -  !  been  rich — ihe  Lssavists,  whose  themes  are 

lie  eertaiidy  never  luKided  the  oreat  promise  ,  r  .. 

.  ,•  -r  •  .  I  1 1  1  11  drawn  from  social  snbiects,  sporting  lightly 

which  his  Lunc  (fftcnniis  held  lortli.  lie  ,  .  ,  .  .  1  *  \  i  .i-’' 

.  .  .i-^rii  '  1  PI-  between  literature  and  manners.  .And  this 

never  wrote  up  to  the  lull  mark  ol  his  (lowers ...  .  ,  .  . 

‘  .  *i  I  (  ,  kind  ol  composition  is  extrcmly  dithcult  in  it- 

trio  fountain  never  rose  to  tlic  level  ol  its !  ,<.  •  •  -  ,  n  .  i  y-  ,-  i 

o  1  .1  p  -  I  ;  sel.  requiring  intelieclnal  combinations  rarelv 

source.  Putin  oiir  dav  the  professional  man  ..  •  ,  ^  °  ,  ,■  1  u  .1  -  1-  r. 

f  .  II  1  :  I  4  p  4i  I  lonnd.  Ihe  volumes  prelaced  by  tins  slight 

ol  letters  is  compelled  to  draw  too  Irequently,  .  ,  ,  '  .  *  n 

,  ,  .  n  r  u  4  1  -  *  memoir  deserve  a  place  m  every  collection  oi 

and  by  too  small  disbursemrnls,  upon  Ills  cap- '  ,  1  ,•  .  -  11  , 

..  ,  ,,  ,  ,  c,  11  ■  4  *4  '  liPl  es  Iftlres,  and  lorm  most  a<rreeal)lc  ami 

ital,  to  allow  larue  and  prolitaole  invcstment.s  ,  .  •  -n  4  r  °  1 

.  1  p  •  I  1-1  -.1  I  •  1  I  characteristic  illustrations  ol  onr  manners  and 


of  the  stock  of  niirid  and  idea,  with  which  he  ] 
commences  his  career.  I'lie  riuuiber  and  va- 1 
riety  of  our  periodicals  have  tended  to  results  1 
which  benefit  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  1 
author,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  substantial  fame,  j 
A  writer  like  (bway  could  not  now-a-days  j 
starve;  a  writer  like  Goldsmith  might  live  in  , 
Mayfair  and  lounge  in  his  carriage;  but  it  1 


our  age.  They  possess  what  is  seldom  Ibiiml 
in  light  readiiiiT,  the  charm  that  comes  fronn 
heqiTcathinir  plca.vfrahte  impressions.  They 
are  sulfuscd  in  the  sweetness  of  the  aulhor’.s 
disposition;  they  shun  all  painful  views  of 
life,  all  acerbity  in  observation,  all  gall  in 
their  gentle  sarcasms.  Added  to  this,  iliey 
contain  not  a  thouglit,  not  a  lino,  from  whicli 


'1  ]  i4  1  1  H  4i  II  .(.iMiuini  itUL  iv  mil  li  iiiu:*  1 1  iiiii 

mayl.caou!>tcdvvl,e..er  l.conew-R,ia,.ovv-a-|,,,^  anxious  paranl  vvoul.t  <rnara  l.is 


days  have  composed  a  ycnlcf)  Preserred,  or 
the  other  liavc  ‘jiven  us  a  Dpftf^rteil  VUhts^e 


child,  'riioy  may  he  read  with  safety  by  the. 


iiii:  uiiiv  I  iicivt;  ”ivv.:ii  lis  ist-i  itjii  f  tiiu'-r.  »  •  i.  i  »  41  .  •  _i  1 

1  T'-  /'-ii*  1  r  It  rtM  -  p  .  I  smipre.  and  vet  they  contain  enough  ol 

ami  a  Vicar  of  llah'pficd.  I  hero  is  a  lata  ,  _  ^ 

r  ...^  .  4  p  ,1  »  1  truth  Jind  character  to  interest  the  most  re- 

lacihty  in  suppiyinfi  tlie  wants  ol  the  week  by  !  -j 

the  rapid  striking  otVa  plea.saiu  article,  which  j  ‘‘ 


interferes  with  the  steady  progress,  even  with  j 
tiie  niiiturc  conception,  ol*  an  elaborate  work. 


Such  an  authority  will  serve  lo  recoin- 


“  Horn  at  an  earlier  day,  Lanian  Blanchard  |  mend  these  Skrfr/tes  from  IJfe^  we  hope, 
would  probably  have  known  sharper  trials  of  j  to  many  a  library.  Of  the  essay.s  them- 
pccuniary  circumstance;  ami  instead  of  the  |  selves,  it  is  Ivardly  necessary  to  select  spe- 
sulhcienf,  though  precarious  income,  which  cimens.  'riiere  is  not  one  that  can’t  be 
Ins  ropnrnlinn  as  a  pcrioaicia  wriinr  alforaea  leisure;  they  arc  often  wise 

liim,  be  nuirlit  have  olten  slept  m  the  ijarret,  ,  ,  '  .  i  i  •  n 

and  boen  fortunate  if  he  h,.d  dined  often  in 
the  cellar.  Hut  then  he  wouKl  have  been 
compclletl  to  put  forth  all  that  wiis  in  him  of 
mind  and  genius;  lo  have  written  books,  not 
papers ;  and  books  not  intemleil  for  ti. 


From  the  Literary  GaTette. 

Tin:  OTHER  DAY. 

It  scents,  love,  but  tlie  other  day 
Since  thou  and  I  were  youn"  together  ; 

And  yet  we’ve  trod  a  toilsome  way, 

And  wrestled  oft  with  stormy  weather. 

I  see  thee  in  thy  spring  of  years. 

Ere  cheek  or  curl  had  known  decay  ; 

And  there’s  a  music  in  mine  ears, 

As  sweet  as  heard  the  other  day  ! 

Affection  like  a  rainbow  bends 
Above  the  past,  to  glad  my  gaze. 

And  something  still  of  beauty  lentls 
To  memory ’.s  dreatn  of  other  days  ; 

Within  my  heart  there  seems  to  beat 
That  lighter,  happier  heart  of  youth. 

When  looks  were  kind,  and  lips  were  sweet. 

And  love’s  world  seemed  a  world  of  trulii. 

Within  this  inner  heart  of  mine 
A  thousand  golden  fancies  throng. 

And  whispers  of  a  tune  divine 

Appeal  with  half-forgotten  tongue;  | 

I  know,  I  feel,  ’tis  but  a  dream. 

That  thou  art  old,  an<l  1  am  grey, 

And  that,  however  brief  it  seem 
\\’  e  are  not  as  the  other  day. 

Not  as  the  other  day — when  flowers 
Shook  fragrance  on  our  joyous  ti-ack. 

When  l.ove  could  never  count  the  hours. 

And  Hope  ne’er  dreamt  of  looking  back  ; 
When,  if  the  world  had  been  our  own. 

We  thought  how  changed  should  be  its  state, — 
Then  every  cot  should  be  a  throne. 

The  poor  as  happy  as  the  great  ! — 

When  we’d  that  scheme  which  Eovc  imparts. 
That  chain  all  interests  to  bind — 

The  fellowship  of  human  hearts. 

The  federation  of  mankind  ! 

And  though  with  us  time  travrds  on. 

Still  relics  of  our  youth  remain. 

As  some  flowers,  wlnm  their  spring  is  gone, 

Vet  late  in  autumn  bloom  again. 

Alas!  ’mid  worldly  things  and  men, 

Love’s  hard  to  caution  or  convince  ! 

And  hopes,  wliicli  were  but  fables  then. 

Have  left  with  us  their  moral  since  ; 

The  twilight  of  the  memory  cheers 
'I’he  soul  with  many  a  star  sublime, 

And  still  the  mists  of  other  years 

Hang  dew-drops  on  the  leaves  of  Time, 


For  what  was  then  obscure  an«l  far 
Hath  grown  more  radiant  to  our  eyes. 
Although  the  promised,  hoped-for  star 
Of  social  love  hath  yet  to  rise. 

Still  foot  by  foot  the  worhl  iscrost — 

I'till  onward,  though  it  slow-  appear. 

Who  knows  how  small  a  balance  lost 

Might  cast  the  bright  sun  from  its  sphere  ' 

.Ml  time  is  lost  in  littleness  ! 

.All  time,  alas  !  if  rightly  shown, 

Is  but  a  sluulow,  more  or  less, 

I’pon  life's  lowly  dial  thrown. 

The  greatest  pleasures,  greatest  grief. 

Can  never  bear  the  te^t  of  years ; 

The  pleasures  vanish  leaf  by  leaf. 

The  sorrow  wastes  away  in  tears. 

Then,  though  it  seem  a  trifling  space 

Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope  were  ours. 
Yet  those  who  love  us  most  may  trace 
The  hand  of  age  amid  our  flowers. 

Th'is  day  by  dav  life’s  ages  grow  ; 

The  sands  wdiich  hourly  fiill  and  climb 
Mark  centuries  in  their  ceaseless  flow. 

And  cast  the  destinies  of  Time  ! 


TO  .MY  DArCHTER  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

BV  TIIF.  I. ATE  THOMAS  llOOI*. 

Dear  Fanny  !  nine  long  vears  ago, 

^V'hile  yet  the  morning  sun  was  low. 

And  rosy  with  the  eastern  glow 
'riie  landscape  smiled  : 

Whilst  lowed  the  newly-wakened  herds — 
Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  liirds 
1  heard  those  first  delightful  words, 

‘  Thou  hast  a  child  !’ 

.Along  with  that  uprising  dew 

Tears  glistened  in  my  eye,  though  few, 

To  hail  the  dawning  rpiite  as  new 
To  me  as  Time  : 

It  was  not  sorrow — not  annoy — 

But  like  a  happy  maid,  though  coy. 

With  grief-like  welcome,  even  Joy 
Forestalls  its  prime. 

So  mayest  thou  live,  dear,  many  years. 

In  all  the  bliss  that  life  endears, — 

Not  without  smiles,  nor  yet  from  tears 
Too  strictly  kept  : 

When  first  thy  infant  littleness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress. 

The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 
Was  this — 1  wept ! 
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FAREVVEF.L  LIFE— WELCOME  LIFE. 

BV  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Farewell  Life  !  iny  senses  swim, 

And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  slnulows  cloud  t!ie  light, 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 

Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill  ; 

Strong  the  earthy  odor  grow’s — 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  ! 

Welcome,  I.ife  !  the  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives  ! 
('loudy  f«*arsand  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn  : 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 

Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  ! 


THE  TREE  AM)  THE  bPRINC. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ROBELL. 

A  TREE  in  youthful  beauty 
Did  love  a  gentle  spring. 

And  ofttimes  in  its  eddies 
In  jest  a  leaf  would  fling. 

Oh,  would  she  but  retain  it. 

How  happy  were  my  lot ! 

But  always  on  she  sends  it. 

As  though  she  loved  it  not. 

Oh,  could  he  see  hut  only 
In  the  enchantress’  heart 

If  she  retained  his  likeness! — 

So  poignant  was  his  smart. 

But  she  was  gay  and  bounding, 
Showed  not  a  single  trace 

Of  kindly  being  disposed  to 
The  monarch  of  the  place. 

And  then  the  tree  looked  gloomy, 
Looked  sorrowful  below  ; 

For  love,  when  it  is  hopeless. 

Brings  youthful  hearts  much  woe. 

Yet  when  the  stream  lay  ice-bound 
At  ending  of  the  year. 

He  saw  witliin  her  mirror 
H  is  likeness  fair  and  clear; 

Saw  in  her  heart  deep  hidden 
Full  many  a  leaf  he  gave. 

Which  still,  and  all  in  secret, 

She’d  guarded  thereto  save. 

Oft  learn  we  first,  when  only 
The  loved  one’s  on  her  bier, 

How  deep  her  heart’s  affection — 
How  loved  we  were — how  dear  ! 


BELIEVE  ME. 

Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not. 

At  other  shrine  I  ne’er  could  bow  ; 

The  world  itself  might  be  forgot, — 

But  never  thou — oh,  never  thou ! 

Though  absent,  I  recall  thy  charms; 

And  wished  as  lovers  when  they  part — 

I’d,  like  the  vine,  a  thousand  arms. 

To  clasp  thee — hold  thee — to  my  heart. 

There’s  not  a  pulse  within  my  breast 
But  thrills  and  trembles  to  thy  touch  ; 

Forget  ? — oh  no  ! — the  fear  is  lest 
.My  soul  may  love  thee  overmuch  ! 

Thy  very  name  each  feeling  warms  ; 

.\nd  oft,  though  vain,  the  wish  will  start. 

That,  vine-like,  I’d  a  thousand  arms 
To  clasp  thee  ever  to  my  heart! 

Charles  Swain. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

BY  THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Wf,  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 

As  in  her  breast  tlie  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about. 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  pow^ers 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  cliill  with  early  showers. 

Her  cpjiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 


From  Tuit’s  Magazine. 

SLEEP. 

Sleep!  mild  and  beautiful  sleep  ! 

Luller  of  thought ! 

Swiftly  my  soul  with  thy  spirit  steep, 
Upgather’d  into  thy  bosom  deep. 

Alive  to  nought. 

Deep  as  a  fathomless  lake. 

The  restless  play 

Of  curling  billows  that  boil  and  break, 
Still’d  until  night  with  the  silence,  ache 
And  long  for  day. 

Soft  as  the  shadowed  moon 
In  waters  deep  ; 

Calm  as  the  presence  of  burning  June, 
Hushing  the  winds  in  the  languid  noon, — 
Come,  sweet  sleep  ! 


POETRY. 
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From  tlio  Literary  Oazette. 

TO  EARLY  FLOWERS. 

BEACTiriTi.  Spring. (lowers  !  in  tlie  lap  of  winter, 
All,  how  vainly  ye  cast  your  little  "arlantls  ! 

— \V  inter  r-ares  iiot-Winter  will  never  love  yon  ; 
Trust  not  the  cold  one. 

Purest  of  blue  may  tin"e  the  cloudless  ether; 
Leaves  may  jieej)  from  the  naked  houghs  untime- 
ly  ; 

Birds  e’en  now  mav  warhie  the  early  bride-lay; — 
List  not  the  false  ones. 

Ye  have  a  home  where  Winter  tnav  not  Inrm  von  : 
Wh  erefore  come  ye,  ye  too-confiding  blossoms  ? 
Hark  !  not  yet  your  own  Philomela  calls  you  ; 
NV'ait  ye  the  true  one. 

Early  thou  coniest,  azure  ATyosotis. 

What,  and  fearest  thou  the  lover  shall  forget  thee  ! 
Thy  bright  blooms  how  many  a  loved  one  prizes  ! 
ait,  Veronica. 

Viola,  come  not,  nor  thy  sister  Pansy, 

Shrine  of  tenderest  thought!  till  Spring  returning. 
Breathes  her  own  sweet  music  through  ail  the 
green  woods. 

Viola,  come  not. 

Winter  but  holds  you  in  his  icy  fingers; 
tiis  chill  frown  shall  descend  upon  your  fair 
leaves  ; 

Winter’s  smiles  hut  gleam  for  the  snowy  Alp-peak, 
^  Robed  in  its  own  glory. 

f^o,  in  a  cold  and  selfish  worhl,  too  often 
Some  fair  spirit  arises — ah,  how  vainly  ! 

('omes  she  not  like  you — and  like  you,  to  perish. 
Beautiful  spring-tlowers  ! 

Horsham,  (i.  B.  Holmes. 


From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

LINES  TO  A  .MOTHERLESS  BABE 
ASLEEP. 

Hush,  hush,  he  sleeps  !  Oh!  softly  tread. 

Nor  wake  the  infant’s  blessed  dreams; 

Love  pillows  now  his  precious  head, 

.'Mlection’s  eye  upon  him  beams; 

Sleep  on,  dear  baby  boy  ! 

Oh,  watch  the  roseate  tints  that  play 
Upon  his  downy  cheek,  the  smile 
Around  his  tiny  mouth  Oh  say, 

W  hat  arc  thy  thoughts  untouched  with  guile. 
Sweet,  trusting  baby  boy  ? 

Have  they  now  stray’d  to  that  land  where 
Thy  angfd-mother’s  soul  is  flown  ? 

Host  thou  with  her  communion  share. 

With  things  of  light  around  God’s  throne, 
Thou  blessed  baby  boy  ? 

Or,  doth  her  spirit  hover  round. 

And  guard  thy  sleep  with  all  the  care 


;  'Phat  in  a  mother’s  heart  is  found  ; 

!  The  holiest  thing  that  blossom’d  here. 

To  greet  thee,  baby  boy  ? 

Oh  may  thy  heart  in  after  years. 

Feel  well  how  great  her  love  for  thee. 

When  thou  dost  know  the  bitter  tears 
She  shed,  ere  that  her  soul  did  flee 

From  thee,  her  baby  boy  ! 

When  all  was  brightly  round  her  beaming. 
When  love  had  strengthened  each  dear  tie. 

The  mandate  came,  with  sorrow  teeming, — 
Her  Father  call'd,  and  she  must  die. 

And  leave  thee,  baby  boy  ! 

Meekly  tliat  angel  soul  obey’d. 

And  drank  the  bit'er  cup  .so  young; 

For  all  she  loveil  she  fervent  pray’d. 

And  blessings  from  her  last  breath  sprung. 
Her  husband  and  her  boy. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe  !  the  child  of  prayer 
To  us  is  left;  and  Heaven  still 

Will  iruard  thy  gro\^  ing  footsteps  here. 

And  mark  the  path  thou  miMt  fulfil. 

Oh  blessed  baby  boy  ! 

E.  C.  M’C. 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

IIY.MN. 

BY  REV.  CH.yRI.ES  B.  TA.YLER 

How  blessed  are  the  sons  of  light! 

Though  poor  on  earth,  and  ill  at  ease, 

The  path  of  faith  and  not  of  sight. 

Is  that  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Loud  laughter  and  the  idle  jest 
."May  rise  amid  the  ungodly  throng. 

But  calm  content,  and  holy  rest. 

To  pilgrims  of  the  cross  belong. 

In  thee,  sweet  Source  of  heavenly  peace. 

All  I’resh  and  living  springs  are  found; 

And  the  deep  well  knows  no  decrease. 

From  whence  those  gladdening  spring 
abound. 

What  though  the  vain  and  worhlly  deem 
The  way  of  God  a  desert  rude, 

(ireen  pastures  and  the  tranquil  stream 
Are  found  in  that  sweet  solitutle. 

There  the  good  shepherd  loves  to  lead. 

In  noontide  heat  His  little  flock  ; 

There  they  repose  and  there  they  feed. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Rock. 

Fearless  of  harm,  to  that  clear  spring 
The  dove  <lescends,  her  wamleritig  o’er. 

Laves  in  the  stream  her  weary  wing. 

Nor  leaves  tluMpiict  shelter  more. 

Thou  God  of  grace,  and  peace,  and  love! 

Teach  me  to  find  that  region  blest; 

Oh  for  the  pinions  of  the  dove. 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
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AN  EVENING  HYMN. 

nv  THOMAS  MIM.KR,  RASKF.T  MAKER. 

IIow  many  days,  witli  rnntn  adieu, 

Have  ^oiie  down  yon  untrodden  skv  ! 

.\nil  still  it  looks  as  clear  and  blue, 

As  when  it  first  was  liun"  on  lii^li. 

'J’lio  rolliri"  sun,  the  frowniiiir  cloud 
Thai  threw  the  li^htuing  iii  its  rear, 

The  thunder,  trarn|ding  deep  and  loud, 

Have  left  no  dark  impression  there. 

The  village  hells,  with  silver  chime. 

Come  softened  hy  the  distant  shore  ; 

Though  I  have  heard  them  many  a  tiiiu', 

'Eliey  never  rang  so  sweet  before, 

.\nd  silence  rests  upon  the  hill; 

A  listening  awe  jtervades  the  air  ; 

The  v<‘ry  llowers  are  shut,  and  still, 

And  bowed,  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 

The  darkening  woods,  the  fa  'ing  trees. 

The  grasshopper’s  fast  feeble  sound. 

The  tloaers  just  wakened  hv  the  breeze, 

All  h^ave  the  stillnc'S  more  profound. 

The  twilight  takes  a  rleeper  shade. 

The  diiskv’  pathways  blacker  grow. 

And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade, 

And  all  is  mute  below. 

Now  shine  the  starry  hosts  f)f  night, 

(lazing  on  earth  with  grdden  eye.s  ; 

Bright  guardians  of  the  Idue-hrowed  night. 
What  arc  ye  in  your  native  ski(  s? 

I  know  not  !  neither  can  I  know. 

Nor  oil  what  leader  ye  attend. 

Tor  whence  ye  came,  nor  whither  go. 

Nor  what  your  aim  or  what  your  end. 

Yet  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone. 

In  one  eternal  “  hour  of  prime,” 

Each  rolling  hurninglv,  alone. 

Through  boundless  space  and  countless  time. 
Aye,  there  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews. 

That  [»ave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod  ; 

There,  through  yon  echoing  vaults  ditl'use 
The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  (iod. 

Gold  wears  to  dust — yet  there  ye  arc  ; 

Time  rots  the  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  us  if  each  star 
Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul  ! 

.\nd  does  it  not — since  your  bright  throngs 
One  all-enlightening  spirit  own. 

Praised  there  liy  pure  sidereal  tongues. 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest  alone  ? 

Could  men  hut  see  what  you  have  seen — 
Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past. 

From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been, — 

The  gl  nice  how  rich  !  the  range  how  vast  I 
The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 
Of  empires,  myriads,  ages  flown, 

Tliroiies,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships — all 
The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

O  D 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 
The  children  of  a  mortal  sire. 

The  storm,  the  holt,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
The  red  volcano’s  cataract  fire, 


[May^ 

Drought,  famine,  plague  and  blood  and  flame. 

All  nature’s  ills,  and  life’s  worst  woes, 

.Are  nought  to  you  ;  ye  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

j  Not  only  doth  the  voiceful  rlay 
I  Thy  loving  kindness.  Lord,  proclaim — 

1  But  night,  with  its  sublime  array 

Of  worlds  doth  magnify  thy  name! 

Yea — while  adoring  seraphim 

Before  thee  heml  the  willing  knee, 

From  every  star  a  choral  hymn 
Goes  up  unceasingly  to  thee  ! 

I  Oh  Holy  Father  !  ’mid  the  calm 
i  And  stillness  of  this  evening  hour, 
i  Wo  here  would  lift  our  solemn  psalm 
i  To  praise  thy  goodness  and  thy  power! 
j  And  worlds  beyond  the  furthest  star 
I  Whoso  light  hath  reached  the  human  eye. 
Shall  catch  the  anthem  from  afar 
I  And  roll  it  through  immensity  ! 

I  Kept  by  thy  goodness  through  the  ilay, 
i  ’riiank.sgivings  to  thy  name  we  piuir  ; 

:  Niaht  o’er  us,  with  its  tears,  we  pray 
I  Thy  love  to  guard  us  evermore  ! 

'  In  grief  console — in  gladness  bless — 

I  In  d.irkness,  guide — in  sickness,  cheer — 

’  Till,  in  the  Ir^avior’s  righteousness, 

I  Before  thy  throne  our  souls  appear  ! 


I  “HAVE  FAITH  IN  ONE  ANOTHER.” 

i  BV  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

:  I. 

1 

j  Have  faith  in  one  another 
I  When  ye  meet  in  friendship’s  name  ; 

I  In  the  true  friend  is  a  brother, 
i  And  his  heart  should  throb  the  same  ; 

Though  your  paths  in  life  may  dill’er, 

I  Ir^irico  the  hours  when  first  ye  met. 

Have  faith  in  one  another. 

You  may  need  that  friendship  yet. 

H. 

!  Have  faith  in  one  another, 
j  When  ye  whisper  love’s  fond  vow  ; 
j  It  will  not  he  always  summer, 

I  Nor  he  always  bright  as  now  ; 

'  And  when  wintry  clouds  hang  o’er  thee. 

If  some  kindred  heart  ye  share, 

I  And  have  faith  in  one  another, 
j  Oh  !  ye  never  shall  despair. 

HI. 

I  Have  faith  in  one  another, 

And  let  honor  be  yonr  guide, 

And  let  truth  alone  he  spoken. 

Whatever  may  betide  ; 

The  false  may  reign  a  season. 

And  oh  !  doubt  not  that  it  will, 

But,  have  faith  in  one  another. 

And  the  truth  shall  triumph  still. 
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pure  in  coiitrovcrsv  ;  wliilo  there  is  n  ueptli,  a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  liitirisii  Opinion  ok  Jonathan  Edwauds. 
— 'I'lio  most  eluhorate  treatise  on  original  sin  is, 
(•onlesseiily,  that  of  I’resitleiit  Kdwarils,  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  not  only  llie  most  elaborate,  but  the 
most  eomplete.  'J’liere  was  every  thing  in  the 
inttlloetnal  cliaracler,  the  ilevtmt  habits,  and  the 
long  practice  of  this  powerful  roasoner,  to  bring 
bis  gigantic  specimens  of  theological  argntnent 
as  near  to  perfection  as  we  may  expect  any  lin- 
man  composition  to  approach  ;  unless  wi'  except, 
and  even  this  e.xceplion  is  not  in  all  respects  a 
disadvantage  to  so  abstract  n  reasoner,  bis  com|)a- 
rative  deliciency  in  theological  learning.  \Ve 
are  not  aware  that  any  other  human  compositions 
exhibit,  in  the  same  degree  as  his,  the  love  of 
truth,  mental  indepcmleiice,  grasp  of  iiiteller-t, 
jiower  of  consecrating  all  h.s  strength  on  a  di!!:- 
cult  inquiry,  reverence  for  find,  calm  self-posses¬ 
sion,  superiority  to  all  pob  mical  unfairness,  be¬ 
nevolent  rcgaril  for  the  highest  interests  of  man, 
keen  analysis  of  arguments,  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  ratiocination,  lie  reminds  us  of  the  scene 
described  l»y  i?ir  W  alter  Scott,  between  Kiebard 
and  J?aladin,  uniting  in  himself  the  sharpness  of 
the  scimitar  with  the  strength  of  the  battle-axe. 
To  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  brings  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  pidemical  writer,  sanctified  by  his 
ripening  devotion  as  a  Christian.  W’ith  the  ac¬ 
complishments  which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  he  has,  in  this  trea¬ 
tise,  joined  the  comprehensive  survey’  of  facts, 
the  facility  in  reducing  these  lacts  to  a  general 
principle,  and  the  dignifi<‘d  sobriety  in  e.\[)lain- 
ing  and  ajiplying  texts  of  J^cripture,  which  jilace 
him  hi:.h  in  the  first  order  of  Christian  theologians. 
His  piety'  isso  exalted,  his  reasonings  are  so  lucid, 
that  we  feel,  in  studying  this  production,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  man  whom  it  is  hardly  j)Os.<i- 
hlc  to  charge  either  with  an  unsound  jirincijile, 
or  with  a  fallacious  argument,  llis  style  of  lan¬ 
guage,  indeed,  though  not  wanting  in  perspecuity 
and  iitness  for  his  purpose,  is  cumbrous,  involv¬ 
ed,  and  far  from  being  elegant;  hut  wliat  he 
wants  in  gracefulness,  he  more  than  compensates 
by  vigor;  like  the  statue  of  Hercules,  that  strikes 
our  feeling  of  strength  rather  than  ot‘  beauty. 

His  one  simple  object  is,  to  convince  ;  with  this 
object  nothing  interferes — neither  feeling,  nor 
learning,  nor  lancy’.  He  seems  to  live  in  a  re¬ 
gion  where  there  is  no  clement  hut  light,  and  no 
enjoyment  hut  the  perct-ption  of  truth  ;  the  light 
is  felt  to  he  from  lieaven,  the  truth  relating  to 
(iod  and  man  and  immortality.  It  is  the  genius 
of  philosophy  in  the  temple,  laying  the  richest 
offering  of  intellect  on  the  altar  of  (jiod,  confess¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  all  humanity  the  common  sin, 
and  adoring  the  Holy  One  as  the  spring,  not  of 
being  only,  hut  of  goodness  to  his  creatures.  W'c 
know  not  whether  it  he  possible  to  select  any 
other  human  writing  of  the  same  len<rth,  in  which 
the  proposed  object  is  so  steadily  kept  in  view, 
and  attained  by  stages  so  natural,  and  so  logical¬ 
ly  certain  *.  with  nothing  superficial,  nothing  ir»e- 
levant,  nothing  obscure,  nothing  to  disturb  the 
calmest  Intel  ect,  or  to  shock  the  purest  heart. 
Comparing  it  with  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
on  the  same  subject,  wc  shnuld  say  the  flowing 
eloquence  of  the  learned  bishop  cannot  conceal 
his  shallowness  from  the  reader  of  any  experi- 


fulness,  a  cogeiicv  in  the  arguments  of  Kdwards 
which  we  think  it  would  not  he  possible  for  the 
nuhia-ed  understamling  to  resist. —  (luurt.  lUr. 

IluRYiso  Amvk. — The  cu.stom  of  premature 
burial  in  Trance — or  rathi*r  tin;  law,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  matter  of  police  regulation  —  whatever 
arguments  of  sound  policy  it  mav  have  t«>  reconi- 
miMitlit,  is  (»pposcd  hv  one  of  such  overwhelming 
force,  that  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
practice,  in  defi  nice  of  that,  is  one  of  those  curi¬ 
ous  social  prohh'Uis,  our  satire  against  which  is 
oulv  disarm*  d  by  rememlM'ring  how  many  such 
obstinate  errors  tloTe  are  aiimiig't  ourselves. 
'There  is  in  this  iieglectrul  ari>ument  an  analogy, 
wliieh  seem.s  t*>  us  l«‘rrihle  ami  striking,  with  that 
which  we  have  alwavs  h«'ld  to  he  the  one  uuan- 
swr-rahle  rea.son  (suppo.<iug  there  t<i  he  m*  other,) 
against  the  iuHietion  of  death  as  a  punishimuil  for 
r-riine — the  uncertainty  of  human  testimony,  the 
fallacy  of  human  inference,  and  the*  irrevocable 
nature  of  the  penally  if  a  w  rmig  he  done  at  the 
instigation  of  tlie  one  r>r  r)f  the  other.  One  sin¬ 
gle  discovery  of  the  kind  should  have  been 
enough  to  arrest  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  ex- 
•“cutioner  for  ever  after — a  number  such,  make 
every  suhse<juent  exr  cution,  in  a  doubtful  r  ase, — 
surround  it  by  what  rules  and  formalities  you 
will — a  murder.  Mo,  when  we  consider  the  many 
cases  in  which  life  |mts  on  the  tr-mportiry  aspect 
of  death — hrmtght  prrmiineiitly  before  the  public 
notice,  too,  as  the  instances  have  been  by  recent 
discussions — it  might  he  supjiosed  that  the  Trench- 
man  would  shrink  from  the  mere  specu'ative 
chance  of  being  hurled  alive  ;  hut  if  the  sp*  eola¬ 
tion  were  liorne  out  by  a  single  fact,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive,  of  any  sanilory  or  other  argu¬ 
ments  strong  enoitgh  or  inevitable  enough  to 
maintain  the  piar*iice  for  a  day  longer.  What, 
then,  by  those  who  know  how  men’s  fears  and 
tenderness  ordinarily  operate,  shall  he  said  of 
its  continued  assertion  in  llm  face  of  such  fearful 
statistics  (offn'ial)  as  the  following.^  'The  num¬ 
ber  of  living  interments  that  have  been  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  accidental  l•ircumstauces  alone,  in  Trance, 
since  1833,  amonnls  to  '.  Ninety-four  attested 
cases,  in  which  the  living  have  narrowly  escaped 
being  laid  amongst  the  dead  ! — the  wrong  of  the 
premature  death  being  nothing  to  the  horror  of  that 
inconceivable  avvak<ning  in  the  grave  !  In  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  judged  by  the  rules  of  the 
most  ordinary  inference,  each  one  of  these  cases, 
not  so  escaped,  vvouhl  have  been  a  murder ;  be¬ 
cause  the  plea  of  non-intention  cannot  he  allowed 
to  a  law  which  risks  it  against  such  evidence  as 
liiis.  Of  these  ninety-four  cases,  35  persons  rc- 
covereil  spontaneously  from  their  Ichargy  at  the 
moment  when  tin:  funeral  ceremonies  were  about 
taking  place  ;  13  were  arouseh  under  the  ^timulu8 
of  the  busy  love  and  grief  about  them  ;  7  by  the 
fall  of  the  which  enclosed  them;  1)  hy  the 

pricking  of  their  jhsh  in  sewing  up  the  shn.ud  ; 
5  hy  the  sense  of  sutVocation  in  tin  ir  colhns;  li) 
by  accidental  delays  which  occurred  in  the  inter¬ 
ment  (bow  signific  iiit  is  this  item  !)  and  (>  hy  vol¬ 
untary  delays  sug.ested  by  d«>uhts  as  to  the  death  1 
'These,  then,  are  they  who  have  escapid:  now, 
think  of  the  whole  numerous  family  of  Ira*  cei 
and  epilepsies,  and  remember  that  the  population 
of  Trance  are  habitually  huddled  into  their  narrow 
homes  within  four-and-tvventy,  or  at  most  eight 
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aiid-torl}  hours  afltr  death — hefore  the  grim  coti- 
<jueror  has  had  time,  in  most  cases,  to  “  hang  liis 
ensigri  there  ” — 

Ere  yet  dec^iy'ii  efraein;;  fincers 

Have  .swept  tiie  lines  where  heuuty  lingers, — 

And  then  calculate,  il‘  yon  dare,  the  numbers 
whom  no  such  inter; eiiiuj:  angel  came  tti  rescue 
from  this  im-oncei vahle  horroi  !  On  that  head 
the  statistics,  of  course,  are  silent, — hut  suggest¬ 
ive.  Of  all  hut  these  ‘.'1,  the  grave  kenips  tlie  se¬ 
cret  :  hut  reniemher  that  «»f  all  who,  since  Iddil, 
were  about  to  he  buried  ulice^  these  are  the  favor¬ 
ed  of  arcident ;  then  take  to  jour  Tables  of  (ylian- 
ces,  and  iremhie  hefort!  the  resulting  relative 
figure  which  they  present! — And  for  all  this 
amount  of  horror  tlie  cure  is  easy.  In  Llngiand  no 
man  is  laid  in  the  grave,  till  siaiis  have  set  in  of  | 
that  Coming  corruption,  which,  however  the  j 
heart  may  shrink  from  it,  relieves  at  least  from 
this  most  ternhle  fear  of  all.  In  rrance,  if  the 
dead  iniixt  he  put  awav  so  soon,  it  should  he  by 
lire,  as  of  old — or,  at  least,  the  surgeon  should  oji- 
erate,  in  mercy,  before  the  colliii-lid  be  closeil. — 
Afhenttum. 

The  Ti;a.\sform at io.v  ok  the  Loci.'st. — In 
the  summer  evenings  it  is  conimoii  to  see  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  reeds,  or  anv  njtrighl  object,  a 
heavy-looking,  lump-backed,  hriiwii  beetle,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  scaly  coat,  clawed 
lobster-like  letx.s,  and  a  somewhat  dirty  aspect  ; 
which  latti  r  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  little 
hole  visible  in  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
whence  he  has  lately  crcjtt.  I  have  sometimes 
carried  them  home  and  watched  with  creat  inter- 
cst  the  poor  locust  ‘  shnllle  olf  his  mortal,’  or  rather 
earthly  ‘coil,’  an. I  emerge  into  a  new  world.  'I’lie 
lirst  symptom  is  the  opening  of  a  small  slit  which 
apjiears  in  the  back  of  liis  cOat,  between  the 
shoulders,  through  which,  ns  it  slowly  gripes 
wider,  a  pale,  sickly-looking  texture  is  seen, 
throbbing,  and  heav  ing  bac;k wards  and  forwards. 
I’resHiitly  a  line  sijuare  head  with  two  light  red 
eyes,  has  disengaged  iisell’,  and  in  process  of  time 
(for  the  transformation  goes  on  almost  imperccj)- 
tiblyj  this  is  followed  by  the  liberation  of  a  portly 
body  and  a  conclusion  ;  after  which  the  brown 
leggings  are  pulled  olf  like  boots,  and  a  pale 
creani-colured,  weak,  soft  creature  very  tenderly 
walks  away  from  its  former  self,  which  remains 
standing  entire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior 
of  old — the  shelly  jilates  of  the  eyes  that  are 

f;one  looking  after  their  lost  contents  wiili  sad 
ack  of  ‘speculation  ’  in  them.  On  the  back  of 
the  new-born  creature  lie  two  small  bits  of  mem¬ 
brane,  doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand 
puckers,  like  a  l/imerick  glove  in  a  walnut-shell ; 
these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  grad¬ 
ually  spread  smoothly  out  in  two  large  beautiful 
opal-colored  wings,  which  by  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  have  become  clearly  transparent,  while  the 
body  has  acquired  its  pro[)er  hard  consistency 
and  dark  color ;  and  when  placed  on  a  tree  the 
happy  thing  soon  begins  its  whirring,  creaking 
chirruping  song,  whicli  continues  with  little  in¬ 
termission,  as  long  as  its  harmless  hajipy  life. — 
Meredith' s  JVcic  iSoutk  U’alcs. 

A  Ready  Pen. — Alexander  Dumas,  the  cele¬ 
brated  novelist,  has,  it  is  said, obtained  permi.ssion 
to  erect  a  new  theatre,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
manager.  The  idea  of  turning  theatrical  mana¬ 


ger,  no  doubt,  came  into  his  head  from  his  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  his  time,  he  being  un¬ 
der  an  engagement  not  to  write  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  volumes  of  original  romances  per  annum. 
To  an  ordinary  mind  eighteen  volumes  of  origi¬ 
nal  matter  is  a  prodigious  year’s  work;  but  to 
Dumas  it  is  nothing:  he  has  written,  and  can 
1  write,  three  times  as  much,  liis  theatrical  man¬ 
agement  will,  no  doubt,  be  distinguished  by  sev¬ 
eral  daring  novelties.  The  first  is  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  «d'  a  mclo-drama,  written  by  himself,  in 
eleven  acts,  to  take  two  nights'  perl’orming  ! 

Ci  nioi's  r.i:r.  vcv. — The  late  John  Oi  r,  Rsqiiire, 
of  .Aladras,  in  addition  to  i^KMIO  left  t(*  the  Mon¬ 
trose  liifuTiiary,  has  also  left  i^lbtlb  to  the  neigh- 
boiing  parish  of  t^t.  (’yriis,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  aiiiiually  distributed  u<  cording  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rather  whimsi*Ml  terms : — Interest  of 
JC'iOO  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  tea,  su¬ 
gar,  A'C.,  at  Chrisimas  ;  interest  cd’A^dtHl  in  eijual 
proportions,  to  ihe  ‘tallest  married  woman  in  the 
pa  ish,  the  shortest  married  woman  in  the  parish, 
the  (ddest  married  woman  in  the  [larish,  and  the 
yonngc.>it  married  girl  in  ihe  parish,  for  the  year.’ 
Thus,  in  ail.lition  to  a  suhstantial  benefit,  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  furnished  with  a  .subject  fur  a  little 
mirthful  gossip  annually. — A’urth  Ilrilish  Adcer- 
tistr. 

Akiucax  r.xei. ORATION'. — 'Pile  following  is 
from  the  Malta  Times  of  the  “iTlIi  nit. — “  'Pherc 
are  letters  in  town  from  Mr.  Janies  Richardson, 
dated  the  ‘J3d  November,  from  (ihadames,  in  the 
(ireat  Des«  rt,  where  he  had  bt  en  residing  fur 
three  months,  ami  wlieiice  he  was  to  start  on  the 
following  day,  equipped  in  the  .Moorish  dress,  in 
order  to  make  his  way,  along  with  a  negro  and  a 
.Moor,  through  the  wild  tribes  tn  rur/fc  to  ^Soudan  ; 
and  should  he  succ*-ed  in  reaching  that  place  in 
safety,  he  seems  inclined  to  proceed  to  'I  imbiic- 
too,  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  interior.  The 
1  road  is  very  dangerous  ;  for  on  the  *J0th  they  had 
news  of  the  capture  of  a  caravan  belonging  to 
(itiadanies  in  its  way  to  ifonat.  Mr.  Richardson 
had  purchased  a  camel  and  had  prepared  biscuits, 
dried  meat,  date.«,  oil,  and  a  few  other  luxuries  for 
his  support.  liis  negro  he  stole  at  Jerbav',  where, 
finding  tiim  in  slavery,  he  coaxed  him  to  run 
away,  and  made  afrec  man  of  him.  His  Moorish 
servant  is  a  (Jhadameite — a  sort  of  jockey — an 
.\frican  genius,  who  understands  camels  and 
things  of  thatsort.  Theirronte  isdue  south/through 
(ihat,  Aheer,  Damerghon,  the  lirst  negro  city  of 
Soudan,  Karnac,  and  then  to  Juckaton,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  fc’oudaii,  and  the  Sfultan’s  head-cpiariers — a 
trip  of  three  months’  duration.  Sliould  ^Ir. 
Richardson  resolve  at  this  city  to  return,  his  way 
hack  will  be  through  liurnou  and  Tezzan.  The 
people  of  (jihadames  were  very  kind  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  traveller,  espi  cially  the  (lovernor,  w  ho 
showed  the  (diristian  (he  had  never  seen  one  be¬ 
fore)  all  sorts  of  attention  and  civilities.  A  letter 
from  Tripoli  looks  upon  Mr.  Richardson’s  enter¬ 
prise  as  more  than  courageous  or  resolute,  in 
fact,  as  foolhardy  and  desperate,  seeing  that  he 
has  no  guarantee  from  the  English  or  Ottoman 
Governments,  lie  has  been  advised  by  every 
one  to  return  ;  but  go  he  would,  and  much  fear 
is  entertained  that  he  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  one 
of  two  dire  enemies, — savage  cruelty,  or  the  cli¬ 
mate.” 


SCIENCE 

r.ABLv  Map  of  the  World. —  Mr.  Wright 
oxliihitiMi  a  lac-siinile  engraving  of  the  early  map 
of  tlie  world  preserved  in  ilerehird  ('atliedral, , 
ami  gave  orally  a  series  of  explanations  and  ob¬ 
servations,  whi<  h  oeeiipied  a  large  portion  of  the 
evening,  lie  stated  that  the  original  of  this  map 
was  (Irawn  on  vellum,  mounted  on  a  wood  frame 
with  folding  «loors,  and  that  it  had  served  as  an 
altar-piece.  .X  copy  had  been  made  some  years 
ago  for  the  fieographieal  I'ociety  ;  b«it  otir  gene¬ 
ral  notions  of  antitpiarian  science  being  then  not 
much  advanced,  and  the  k^«)ciety  thinking  it  un¬ 
deserving  of  publication,  it  remaim-d  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Society,  until  a  copy  was  made 
from  that  c<>py  for  .  jomard,  the  distinguished 
keeper  of  the  map-department  of  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  at  Paris,  who  liad  had  it  engraved  at  a 
great  expense,  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  history  of  geography,  hut  it  w  as  not 
yet  published.  Mr.  Wright  observed,  that  at  all 
periods  of  history  since  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
wo  find,  more  or  less,  allusimis  to  the  existence 
of  maps,  (.hie  of  the  earliest  in  the  nfnUlle  ages 
was  that  possessed  by  t:*t.  tiall,  who  founded  in 
the  sixth  century  the  monastery  which  has  since 
borne  his  name.  Charletnagne  is  said  to  Inive 
had  a  map  of  the  world  engraved  on  three  large 
tables  ofsilv«?r,  which  hisgrandson  Lolliaire  broke 
up  to  make  into  money  when  his  troops  murniurcd 
for  want  of  pay.  Orte  ttf  the  e.arliest  maps  <d' 
the  world  we  now  possess  is  an  Anglo-J<axon  one 
of  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  in  a  Cottonian  .ms. 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  century  they  become  mf)re  ntimerous.  The 
earlier  majts  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  Ro¬ 
man  models;  but  after  the  eleventh  century  they 
were  evidently  constructed  by  the  person  who 
drew  them,  and  who  placed  all  his  notions  of  ge¬ 
ographical  localities  as  near  as  he  could  in  the 
position  they  ought  to  hold.  Thus,  by  the  le¬ 
gends,  and  figures  of  animals,  and  men,  and 
towns,  Ac.,  one  of  these  medieval  maps  is  a  ve¬ 
ritable  pictorial  treatise  on  geography.  A  map 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum 
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contains  a  curious  enumeration  to  the  four  maps 
of  chief  authority  at  that  time  in  Ktigland,  which 
were,  the  map  «)f  Robert  de  Melkeleia,  tbe  map 
in  the  abbey  of  Waltham,  the  map  in  the  king's 
chamber  at  Westminster,  and  the  map  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Baris.  'I'he  Hereford  map  now  before  the 
meeting  app“areil,  by  the  faf:-siiiiile,  to  Im*  of  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cenlury.  At  the  t<»p 
was  figured  the  Saviour  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  On  tiu*  left-hand  corner, 
at  the  hottiuu,  was  a  picture  taken  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Kthicus  and  the  common  medie¬ 
val  cosmographies,  representing  .Augustus  Cecsar 
sending  three  |)hilosophers  to  measure  the  earth  ; 
one  of  whom  measured  the  north,  the  other  the 
east,  and  the  third  the  south.  It  is  a  legend 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  (lospel  of  t^t.  l.uke 
.Augustus  Ca-sar  is  here  represented  delivering 
a  writ,  signed  with  his  seal,  to  the  three  jrhiloso- 
phers.  A  figure  in  the  other  crrrner  seems  to  rep¬ 
resent  Richard  of  lleldingham  and  Latl’ord,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  in  A'orman- 
Frcnch  verse,  caused  this  niaj>  to  be  made  ;  but 
of  lliis  personage  we  anjicar  to  ];now'  nothing. 

Incui  statiox  of  Boilers  ok  Stea.m  Km- 
Gi.NE.s. —  In  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
.••ir  .1.  Renni,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  incrustation  of  boilers  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  it  was  attempted  to  he  shown,  that, 
vieweri  chemically,  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
miglit  act  prejudicially  upon  the  copper  and  iron 
of  Itoilcrs;  that  the  two  metals  in  combination 
with  a  saline  solution  would  induce  a  powerful 
galvanic  ctVect,  and  if  aided  by  the  unequal  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  on  the  difi’erent  parts  of  the  boiler, 
producing  a  thermo-galvanic  circuit,  considerable 
deterioration  of  the  boiler  would  ensue.  It  was 
instanced  that  on  applying  a  small  (juantity  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  the 
incrustation  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
tubes,  hence  it  was  argued  that  a  chemical  action 
upon  the  metal  must  have  taken  place  On  the 
other  hand,  after  contesting  the  correctness  of  the 
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cheiiiical  view  assumed,  it  was  asserted  that, 
from  tlie  small  (luaiitity  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
used,  no  perceptiltle  chemical  action  could  occur; 
and  that  in  juaclice,  after  several  trials  of  long 
duration  in  locomotive  and  murine  boilers,  no 
traces  of  metal  could  he  discovered  hy  the  most* 
delicate  tests  ISumerous  jjractiral  instances 
were  given  of  ihe  full  success  of  Dr.  Ilitterbandt’s 
jiivetition,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared  to  j 
be,  that  by  the  introdtjction  of  the  system  he  had  ! 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  engineering  ; 
world,  and  most  particularly  upon  rail v\ ays  where 
the  incrustation  of  the  tubes  of  the  locomotives 
was  a  soure.e  not  only  of  great  expense,  but  not 
unfreqiietitly  the  cause  of  acci  lents,  us,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  production  of  steam,  the  [lower  was  di-  i 
minished,  the  speed  could  not  be  maintaim  d,  and  j 
collisions  ensued.  This  process  of  keeping  the  i 
boilers  free  from  incrustation  was  theiefore  ofi 
great  importance. — Lit.  Gaz. 


15lIiI,I0GUArillCAL  NOTICES. 

.American  Facts,  \otcs  and  Statistics  relative  tu 
the.  Goternvuitt,  licsvurccs,  Kn^aacmtuts,  J\Ian- 
vfacturcs^  Cvnivierce,  lieligion,  Education.^  Lit¬ 
erature,  Fine  Jlrts,  Manners  and  Customs,  of 
the  inited  States  of  jhncrica.  By  C«korok 
1’almhi  I’cT.NAM,  .Member  of  the  i\ew'  York 
Historical  t?ociety,  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo,  pp. 

Wiley  and  Putnam,  London  and  New  York, 
1845.  j 

W  e  arc  cjiiite  willing  that  our  kinsman  on  the  | 
other  side  the  Atlantic  should  have  a  full  hear¬ 
ing  in  his  own  cause  lie  has  some  right  to  j 
cum|>luin  of  John  Bull,  but  not  by  any  means  so  { 
much  as  he  at  times  seems  to  supjiose.  80  f.ir  as 
regards  the  religion  of  America,  we  suspect  that 
it  is  greatly  over-estimated  by  the  religious 
people  of  (iireat  Britain;  nor  did  we  need  Mr. 
I'utnam’s  book  to  convince  us  that  the  United 
States  embrace  a  large  territory,  with  large  re¬ 
sources,  and  that  there  are  men  in  that  country 
who  evince  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  higher 
forms  ol  civilization.  The  weak  and  tender 
points  are  not  these.  Lynch  law  and  slavery, 
and  the  repudiative  policy,  and  other  things  too 
nearly  resembling  that  |  olicy,  remain  mu(  h  as 
they  were,  after  all  the  softening  aitenipted  in  j 
their  favor.  These  are  mutters  which  do  not 
admit  of  mending;  they  must  come  to  an  end 
before  the  talkings  of  the  Old  World  will  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  the  New.  If 
the  feeling  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Americans,  be  so  unfavor¬ 
able,  would  it  not  be  wise,  instead  of  placing  all 
that  feeling  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  to  in¬ 
quire  if  there  be  not  some  just  cause  for  such  im¬ 
pressions.^  We  ask  this  question  in  all  friendship 
Bad  as  this  world  may  be,  nations  and  individu¬ 
als  generally  find  in  it  the  soit  of  reputation  they 
deserve.  The  causes  are  many  whicli  should 
dispose  Great  Britain  and  America  to  amity,  and 
not  to  hostility,  and  we  are  sure  that  to  this  sen¬ 
timent  not  a  few  of  her  sons  would  heartily  re¬ 
spond.  In  our  pages  no  wrong  shall  be  wittingly 
done  to  the  claims  of  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
But  let  them  not  forget  that  they  will  reap  as 
they  sow  Mr.  Putnam’s  book  isu  spirited  at¬ 


tempt  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  in  this 
country  of  the  character  of  his  own  ;  and  as  the 
showing  of  an  iiitelligeiit  American  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  we  think  it  de.^erviiig  attention.  Apart 
from  this  ipiestioii,  also,  the  book  contains  much 
inierestirig  information. 
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